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I INSCRIBE THIS VOLUME TO THE MEMORY OF 


TftE LATE 


Sin HENRY MARION DURAND, 

K.C S.I. 

A MiVN WHO COMBINED A BARE GREATNESS OF SOUL 
AND A PERFECT GENIUS FOR AFFAIRS 
WITH SIMPLICITY OF MANNERS, DIREC CM ESS OF PURPOSE. 
AND A DETESTATION OF ALL THAT 18 MEAN AND FALSE. 
AS WISE IN COUNSEL 

AS III! IVAS PROMPT AND DECIDED IN ACTION, 

111! MET ALL THE STORMS OF LIFE WITH FORTITUDE, 
RENDERING EVER, ALIKE BY HIS ACTION AND HIS EXAMPLE, 
UNSURPASSED SERVICES TO IIIS COUNTRY. 

AFTER A SERVICE FULL OF HONOUR, EXTENDING OVER 
FORTY-TWO YEARS, 

HE DIED IN THE PERFORMANCE OF HIS DUTY. 

“ill! LEFT A REPUTATION WITHOUT SPOT — THIS BEST 
INHERITANCE HE COULD BEQUEATH TO HIS CHILDREN.” 




PREFACE TO THE FIFTH VOLUME. 


The present volume concludes the history of tlie purely military 
events of the great Indian trpri.'ing of 1857. 

The question whotlior that uprising was simply a military 
mutiny, or a revolt of which that military mutiny constituted 
the prominent feature, was debated keenly at the time, and is 
to this day as warmly contested. In the concluding chapter of 
this volume I have endeavoured to throw somo light on tho 
dispute, by the simple process of tracing effect to its cause. 
There is not a lino in that chapter which will not bear tho most 
searching analysis. The conclusion I have arrived at is that 
the uprising of 1827 was not primarily caused by the greased 
cartridges; that it was noithor conceived nor designed by tho 
Mipahis. The mutiny was in reality tho offspring of tho dis- 
content rousod by tho high-handed measures inaugurated, or at 
least largely developed, by Lord Dalhousio, and brought to a 
climax by the annexation of Oudh. Tho greased cartridges was 
the opportune instrument skilfully used by a band of con- 
spirators, for tho most part men of Ourlh, for the purpose of 
, rousing to action the Sipahis, already made disaffected by con 
seeutivo breaches of eoutraot and of faith. 

Of these acts— of the attempt, asl have termed it, to disregard 
tho silent growth of ages and to force Western ideas upon an 
Eastern people, aud in tho course of that attempt to trample 
upon prejudices and to disregard obligations— tho mutiny was 
tho ton certain consequence. It is remarkable that the decisive 
points of this great uprising wore at two places, famous in 
Indian history, in both of which we had, by force or by the 
moral power engendered by the possession of force, displaced 
tho former rulers. Those places wore Dehl! and Lakhnao. At 
tho one wo wore the besiogors, in the other we were besieged. 
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DeliH ancl Laklmao constituted, so to speak, tlio wings of tlio 
rebel army. Had the centre, represented by Gwiiliar, gone 
wifcli the wings, it liad fared badly with ns. But, for tlio reasons 
1 huvo specially referred to in tbe concluding chapter, ibe 
centre remained sound long enough to enable ns to coin en Irate 
the hulk of our forces on the two decisive points of tlio lobol 
line. 

It was after Helili had fallen and a sovoro blow had boon 
dealt at Lakbnao that wo bad lo deal with the centre — a 
centre formidable indeed, but which llio loyalty of iSindliia had 
deprived of much of its power and pr’ostigo. It is with the 
contest with that centre, carried oil hy Colonel Durand, Kir 
Hugh Boso, Sir Eoherl Napier, Generals Stuart, Roberts, Michel, 
and Whitlock, Brigadiers Smith, II0111101', I’arko, Somerset, 
Colonel Holmes, Beolier, and many otlioi'R, that the military 
portion of this volume mainly deals; and I venture to affirm 
that no part of this history is more remarkahlo for tho display 
of capacity and daring hy tlio gonorals, of courage and en- 
durance by the mon. It is a page of history which ovory 
Englishman will read with pride and satisfaction— with pride 
because the deeds it records wore heroic; -with satis factum 
Localise many of the actors survive, ready, when they are called 
upon, to repeat their triumphs in other fields. 

But, important and full of interest as aro the military records 
of this volume, tho political action it relates is oorUitily not Iokh 
so. There was not a moment of more consequence to India than 
that in which Lord Elpliinstono had lo decide whether he 
would content himself with saving' his own Presidency, or, 
risking everything, would send overy available man to tlio 
decisive points in the oudoavour to savo India. Not for a second 
did that illustrious man hesitate. It has been to mo a task 
of no ordinal y pleasure to demonstrate liow tho daring ami 
generous conduct of the Governor of Bombay vitally affected 
the interests of England at tho most critical period of the 
struggle. 

Nor have I experienced less gi'atifioation in rondoring justice 
to the character of Lord Canning, as that, character developed 
itself, when, in the early part of 1858 , lie stood mishaoldod at 
Allahabad. I have entered in tho concluding chaptor so fully 
into this point, and into others affecting the judgment passed 
tipnu his action in the earlier part of his Indian career, that it 
is unnecessary to allude to the matter furtlior here. 
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Since the first edition of this volume was published I havo 
received numerous letters from gentlemen who were actors in 
the several campaigns, and have conversed with many of them. 
I have enjoyed the opportunity likewise of revisiting India. 
The result has hecn Lhat I havo hoon uble to render some share 
of justice to distinguished officers whose deeds wero nol so fully 
described as they deserved to be. I may add that I have likewise 
obtained tlio fullest information regarding the transactions 
botwoon the Government of India and tho State of Kfrvri prior 
to 1857, and havo ro- written that portion of the narrative. 

Although I have exerted myself to tho utmost to ensuro 
accuracy of detail in all tho military operations, I am conscious 
lhat there are many other gallant deeds tho details of which 
have not reached nro, and which are therefore unnoticed. I 
have found it impossible, even in a work so bulky as this, to 
mention every individual who doserved well of his country. 
When a small body of men attack and dofe.it a largo number of 
enemies, every man of tho attacking party is necessarily a hero. 
There may be degrees of heroism, but it is difficult to distinguish 
them. Napoloon, feeling this difficulty, announced to his army 
after one of his great campaigns that it would bo sufficient for a 
soldier to declare that he had belonged to the army which had 
fought in that campaign, for the world to recognise him as u 
brave man. That assiiranco is certainly not less applicable to 
the soldiers whose gallant deeds are recorded in this volume, 
and on whom tho campaigns of Malwa, of Central India, of tho 
southern Manlthii country, and again of Mahvii and Iiajpiitdna, 
have fixed the stamp of heroes. 

The appendix gives tho story of Tantiii Topi’s career as n luted 
by T&nfciii Topi himself. 

I cannot conclude without expressing tho deep obligations 
under which I lie to tho many gen Llenum who have placed their 
journals and letters, all written at tho time, at my disposal. 
Thu value of the information I havo thus boon able to obtain is 
not to be expressed in words. But especially do I desire to 
acknowledge tho benefit I have received from tho sei vices of 
tho gifted friend who lead tho first edition of this volume in 
proof-sheets, and whose iranlt and judicious criticisms greatly 
contributed to the clearness and acuuruuy of the military nar- 
rative. 

I may add that there is in tho press a sixth volume, which, 
in addition to an analytical index prepared by my friend. 
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Mr. i'iucuU, will contain a reference, taken in the order of tho 
(d overnoralri [is, Lieutenant-Governorships, and Cluef-Commis- 
sionereliips to which they severally belonged, to many of the civil 
districts throughout India. To this volume has boon trans- 
ferred. tho narrative of the five civil districts, and the chapter 
regarding tho Indian Navy, which originally appeared in this 
volume. Although I have taken tho greatest pains to ascertain 
the truth regarding the events in several of tlioso Htalions, 1 am 
conscious that much has been loft still to ho recorded. In hut 
few eases were journals kept ; many of tho actors aro dead ; 
many are old and indifferent. 1 trust, howevor, that it will ho 
found that I have succeeded in unearthing many deeds of 
daring, in rescuing from oblivion more than one reputation, and 
generally in adding to the interest of the story of tho most 
stupendous event that has occurred in tho reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

Cl, B. Maluoscw. 

27, West Cromwell Rom i, 

1st July, 18SS). 



LIST AND SHORT DESCRIPTION OF IMPORTANT 
PLACES MENTIONED IN r miS VOLUME, AND NOT 
DESCRIBED IN PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 


AsiJtlfcitX, a Native State in MaUvd, within an area of 584 square miles. 

Asihgahh is a fortress in tbeNimur district of the Centinl Provinces, situate 
on a spur of llio Sdtpiira range. It stands at an elevation of 850 feet, 
and is a place of groat strength. It was once taken by Akbnr, and 
twice by the English, to whom it now belongs. It lies 313 miles from 
Bombay. 

AouanuAdAd, a city in the Haidarnbad State, which derives its name from 
the Emperor Auiaugsrfb, who built here a beautiful mausoleum over the 
remains of his favourite daughter. It lies 215 miles from. Bombay, and 
U90 from Madras. 

Balajiht, a town in the GwdlijU' St.de, 40 miles to the nmlli-west of Sugar. 

Bandaii, ehiof town of district of same name, now in tlio Allahabad division, 
95 miles south-west of Allahabad, and 190 south-east fiom Agra, 

Ba'ni'iSu, a pargonah in the l.iilitpur district, Central Provinces, forming the 
seat of a chief who i eh, died m 1S57. 

LIei.oAon, the chief town of the district of tlio same name in the Southern 
Miu'ii thii e nmtry, situate mi Ilia northern slopes of the Bollari watershed, 
2500 foot above tlio sea- It is 318 miles from Bombay. 

BnorAwAti, n ruinous bnvn in (he CiwiUiiir Slate; 64 miles south-west of 
Ujjen, and 330 south-west of flwiil dr. 

Bi niiANi’uii, an ancient and famous city in tlio Ninnir dislriet of the Central 
Provinces, was for a long period the capital of liMndosh, and the chief 
city of the Bokhan under tlio Mugliul emperors. It lies ontlienoith 
bank of the Tapir. It wus founded by Naarr Kluin, of Khdtideali, and 
was called after tlio renownod Shelcli Iiurhauu’din, of DaulatSbad. It is 
fiimouH for its quaint pornolain. II is two miles fiom tlio Liilbiigh 
station of the Great India Peninsula Railway. 

Cix^SDiSitf, a town and fortress in the Gwitlidr Stato, described at page 104. 

CkahkhXiu, capital of Btrto of samo name in Cordial India, on the route fiom 
Owdlliir to Bundidi, 41 miles south-wsbl of thu latter. 
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SHORT DESCRIPTION OF PLACES. 


Dexvas, a State in tlio Central Indian Agency, with two cliicfa, ouo called 
BuM Sahib, the other Dada Silliih. Tlio toiriturios of tlio former lmvo 
an area of 1378 square miles; tlmso of the latter, G107 square milts; 
yet ilia Baba. Sahib is the senior of the two. 

Diiah, a State in the Central Indian Agency, with an area of 2500 square 
miles. Its capital is also called Dllar. 

Diiahwab, capital of district of tho same name in tho Southern Maralliu 
country, lies 351 miles from Bombay. Is a gicat notion centre. 

Hop. Am/, a village in tlio Gwuliar Stuto, between Nuuauli and Maudoaar. 

IIudabahad, described in the tex.1, page 80. 

Jahalpuk, capital of district nnd division of tlio same name in tho Norlh- 
Wost Provinces. The town is an important centre of trade, II, lies 
700 miles from Calcutta; 202 from All.ihii.bad , 871) lioiu Madras, and 
071 from Bombay. 

Jaiaiot, a town in tho district of the sumo name in Jiutinsf territory. Tlio 
district has an area of 1100 square miles, and comprises the (owns, 
Kalpf, Kiinoli, Jalfum, and Uriii (tho oapital). The chief rivers in tho 
district are tho Jamnali, the liolwa, and the I’nliiij. 

.Iamkiiakdi, oapital of State of sumo numo in Southern UtimUha country, 
70 mill's north-east of liclgiion; 08 oast of Kolhapur, and 102 scuili-east 
of Puna. Tho chief maintains a force of 57 lioiso and 802 foot, 

Kfliwf, a town, formerly capital of a principality in ISiuidolkliuud, in miles 
from Baudah. 

ICoL/run, capita! of a nntixo State of tho some itniun between dm liefnngfiT 
and Belglion districts, distant 128 miles south-east fioiuPlimi; (id from 
Satarah, and 220 from Bombay. 

KOLAnur, capital of tlio district of tho sumo name in tho Southern IVTamthii 
country, to tho north-east of Bolgaon. It lies 311 miles from Bombay, 

ICcnoh, a town in tlio Jalanu district, 19 miles west of Unti, ami 12 miles 
south-wost of Kalpf. 

Kuiujndwad is the capital of two States of Iho sumo nanio in tho Routhoru 
Menitha ooiralry, ruled by two brauehos of tlio Patwardliaii family, 

Lalitpuu, capital of a district in tho Jlntasf division, as it now is, of tlio 
Nortli-WesL PiovineoB. Tho district bordois on that of Sugar. 

Mammon, a town in tho Sagar district, 10 miles north of Sugar. 

M/t.wX, (he name applied (o (he waste in portion of tho Central Indian 
Agoncy. It is a tableland of uneven surface, rising from 1500 to 2000 
feet above the lend of tho sea, bounded on tlio Wist by llm AravitH 
range ; on the south by tho Yindhya chain; on tlio east by Bundelkbaml, 
nnd on tho north-east by tho valley of tho Ganges. It comprises Iho 
States of Gw a liar, Imlur, and Dhilr. 

M/lwa (Western) is tho westernmost tract of MalxvS, and auuslilates a 
suboidinato agency of tlio Contral Indian Agoncy, It comprises the 
States Jitm'ii, Iiatlam, Sdliina, and Sftitniilu. 

Mandesae, a town in Sindhia’s dominions, on a Iribntavy of tho Chmuhal 
80 mileB from Ujjcn, 120 from Indur, ami 328 from Bombay. 
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Mnmnpim, ft town in Ihe IntWr State, on the right Link of the Sfprn, north 
of Ujjon, 432 miles from Bombay. Since 1817, when Sir J, Hislop 
defeated Mulliar U.io Ilnlkar on ilio banks of Hie Sipra, it has been a 
cantonment for Briliah troops. 

TiItnAj, capital of State r.f same name in Southern Manitha country. The 
oliief is a first-class Sirdar, with a military force of 51)7 men. 

ilrniiAr,, capilal of State of name name in Southern MunUlia country, south 
of tiro Jauikhaiuli State. The cliiof maintains a military force of 
700 men. 

Naiiod, town in tho Uchahara diatiict, Central Indian Agency, on tho direct 
routo by Rcwaii From Sagar to Allahabad ; is 48 miles from tho first; 
43 from the second, 180 from tho third, and 110 from Jabalpur. 

Nadgund, lown in tlio Dluinvar distiicl, 32 miles north-east of Dhanuir. 
Tho cliiof lost his possessions in consequence of his conduct in 1857, 
related in this volume. 

NAlisrairnm, ft district in the Narbada, division of the Central Provinces, with 
[ill area of 11)10 square miles. Its capilal, also called Narsiuhpur, is on 
Ilio River Slugrf, a tributary of tho N.uhada. Tb lies 00 miles to the 
wi st of Sugar. 

Puou. a vitiligo in tho Jliana district, on tho road from Kulpf tn Giinali, 
00 miles south-west of tho former, mid 150 north-east of the latter. 

Petti, tho ancient Maratha capital, is situate near tlio confluence of the 
Mute. and Mnld, in a plain 2000 feel above i bo sea. 11 in 91) miles Irani 
Bombay. Adjoining it is tlio artillery cantonment, Kirin, where 
Colonel Burr, in 1817, defeated, tho Pusbwa’s army. 

IIaiiatoami, a fortified town in a tract of Hie sumo name in the Sugar 
district, 20 miles to Ilio west of the town of Sagar. 

Raipuh, capital of tlio distiict of tho same namo in the Central Provinces, 
177 miles to the cast of Nugpitr, by tho road from tlmt placo to 
Calcutta. 

Hew An, native State in llnndelkhand, iiaving a capilal of tho same name. 
It is bounded to tlio north by tho Bainlah, Allah libiid, and Mlmipiir 
districts; to the east by part of the Mirztipiir district and the territories 
of Oliutiil Niigptfr; oil tho south by tlio Clihaiisgaih, Jabalpur, and 
MiuidlA districts; on the west by Mailin', Nugdil, and tlio Kotlii States. 
IL has an aioa of 13,000 square miles, 'l’lio position of tlio town is 
described in tlio Lext. 

Sagaii, capital of tlio district of the same name, situated on an elevated 
position, 1910 feet nbovo the sea, on tlio north-west borders of a lino 
lake nearly a mile broad, wlumoo it derives its name (Sugar, Auglieis, tho 
Ron). lb lies 90 miles north-west of Jabalpur ; 185 miles ‘north of 
Nagpiir; 313 miles sonfli-wost of Allahabad; 221 miles north-cast of 
ludur, and G02 from Bombay. 

Sang li, capital of tho Stale of the samo name in Southern Manitlia country, 
tlio chief of which is a Sirdar of tlio iiist class, with a military ibruo of 
822 men. It is situate on tlio River Krishna, to tho north-east of 
Kohhtpui. 
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SatArah, capital of the district of the same name, lies 50 miles south of 
Puna, at the junction of the Krishna aiul the Youn. It is 101! miles from 
Bombay. 

Savandi;, capital of State of same name in the Dhiirwar diatvlct ; lies 
BS) miles south by east of Dhdrwur. The Nnwfib is of Afghan descent. 

■Siiaiigarii, town in Sugar district, Control Provinces, 40 miloo north -oast of 
tho town of Sag; 1 1 1 . 

Siuor, a town in the Bhopal State, Central 1ml in ; silnatn on tho right bunk 
of the Savon, on tho road from Siigav to Asirgarli, 122 miles south-west 
from the former, and 152 north-east from the laltei ; 22 miles from 
Bhopal, and 470 from Bombay. 

Tal-IIahat, chief town of pnrgunulr of sumo name in UUilpiir district, 
Ceniral Provinces, slamls on a hill, 2G miles north of tho town of 
Lnlitpur. 

Tciinf, capital of (lie Telrn or Ilrcliah estate, to tlio oast of T.iililpur. It is 
72 miles north-west of Sugar. The Kajah is looked upon as this head of 
tho Btmdclas. 

L'jjrSrr, a very important town — more so foimerly than now — on tho Sfpril, in 
tho Grwtlli.ir State. Tiro moilorn town is six miles in circumforenoe, and 
surrounded by groves and gardens. Tho old town lies about a mile to 
the north of tho now town. It is 1(198 foot above tho son. It is 40 miles 
from Iudur. 

tJuchah, ancient capital of State of tho earno name, also called Tohvf, in 
Bundclkhaud. Tho Btato is bounded on tlio west by tho Jluliisf and 
Ldlitpiir districts; on the south by tho I.alitptfr district and Ilijawnr; 
on the cast by Bijfnvar, Charkhdri, and Garauli. Tim lowtr is on tho 
Bcilwti. 
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CHAPTER I. 

i 

i.ord ELPtnssro.VB, sru. sroroN-ic U’.n, and me. foriett. 

Tun western, or Bombay, Presidency of India comprises a long, 
narrow strip of country of varying breadth imd ir- 1(| 
rogular outline. Including tiro provineo of hJindli, it.iyl 
tiro administration of which is subordinate to it, it 
occupies the western coast of the peninsula from the 
mouths of the Indus to the northernmost point of Coa, ami 
from tiro south of that territory to the borders of Muisur. it is 
thus bounded on the west hy Baluchistan and the Aialhan Sea ; 
on the south by Maisiir; on tiro east by tho Madras Presidency, 
Itaidanibud, Barer, tire central provinces, tlio stales forming 
tho central Indian agency, and Ilajputdiin ; on tho north by 
Bliawalpur, the Panjab, and Baluchistan. The area Itemeiinl 
of tlio British portions of tho Presidency is one ^puiaUml 
hundred and tliirty-four thousand one hundred and 
thirty-livo square miles, supporting fourteen millions of inhabi- 
tants; but, in subordinate political relations to it, there are, or 
rather thoio were in 1857, native states comprising 
seventy-one thousand threo hundred and twenty 
twjuaxo miles \v 1 U 1 six nmhous of iimabifouifca, Iho tataedimt. 
principal of these wore Barodah, Katin war, Kaclih, 
Kambhayat, JVIfiTukanta, Rewakihita, Kolilapur, Jiiiwantwai i, 
and ICliai i pur. 
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LORD ELPmN'STONJi AX D MR. FORJKTT. 


[ 18 . 17 . 


In 18,17 Lord Elpbinstone was Governor of Bombay. A man 
of culture Mini ability^. Lord Elphinsione bad enjoyed 
rt"nc. ripl " n nr re experience of India than generally falls io the 
lot of governors unconnected ■with the civil or 
military services. Tfo had boon Governor of Madras from 18,17 
to 1842; and, although tho recoids of tho Madras Presidency 
throughout his incumbency had marked no stirring oven Is 
within its borders, yet the fust Afghan war, with ils eaily 
success and its later collapse, had excited tho minds of th ■ 
n i lives throughout tho country, and had called for tho exorcise 
of tact and judgment on the part of tho rulers. 
umr. t '" 1US Theso qualities Lord Elphin, stone was eminently 
qualified to display, and ho hail displayed them, lie 
was called, however, to deal principally with administrative 
details. Tho manner in who h ho pin formed these duties 
gained for him tho confidence of tho natives. His measures for 
improving tho resources of the country, and for establishing 
means of communication in all directions, are spoken of to this 
day. 

Loid Elphinsione revisited India at tho time of Ibo first Sikh 
war, 18-15-6, and marched in company with tho 
mfn’ii™ 18 14th Light Dragoons, then commanded by tho lato 
Colonel William Havelock, who had been his mili- 
tary socretaiy, from Bombay, Ihiough central India, to the 
head-quarters of tlio British army before Labor. On the trans- 
fer of Kashmir to Guliib Ulugh, a proceeding following the 
treaty of 1840 with tho Sikhs, Lord Elphinsione formed one of 
tho paity which first visited that famous valley. After a 
residence in it of nearly tin eo months, ho set out for Ladakh 
by tho I-Insora valley, and endeavoured lo proceed thence up 
the Gilgit valley — in those days an utterly unknown counlrv. 
Forced, perhaps fortunately, by the objections of the authorities, 
to renounce this expedition, Loid Elpbinstone crossed the 
Hui-po pass to Itondu on tho Indus, being the first Englishman 
by whom that journey had been attempted. 

It will ho seen, then, that when in 1853 Lord Elphinsione 
was called to the post of Governor of Bombay, he 
ooMfMhi C a a * brought to that office experience such as fow men, 
iiu.-t. not tiained in the Indian servioos, could command. 

Ilis knowledge of men, his courtesy, his gonial 
hearing, gave effect to that experience. Up to the on I break of 
the mutiny in 1857 Lis conduct as Governor of Bombay was 
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invariably marked by temper, judgment, and disci etion. Calm 
and dignified in manner, courteous to liis colleagues and to all 
with whom lie wjb 1) ought in contact, lie evinced, on every 
occasion likely to test his action, the posses non of a guiding 
mind, of a will not to be shaken, a resolution that wont direct 
to its aim. The crisis of 1857 was in -,t oim of those , 
occurrences winch Lord tsiphmstone was cousti- oucmimor too 
tutionally fitted, to cope with. Ho at once realised U,a 

its dilliculty and its danger, and ruse eqiul to 
encounter the one and to neutralise the other. In the words of 
a contemporary writer, generally unfavourable to him, lie dis- 
played “ tlio courage of the soldier who knows his enemy.” * 

'Iho truth of this judgment was proved by the action taken 
by Lord Elphinstono when the news i cached him of 
the outbreak of the tOth of May at Mir.ith. Lord stone’^'action 
Elphinstono was at Bombay when he heard of that on lwu ingot 
event. It happened that General Ashbnrnham, Mrn™i l 1 t '" i ’ ttt 
eommanding the expeditionary corps on its way to 
China, was staying with him. So greatly did the importance 
of (he intelligence impress the Governor, so corlaindid he feel 
that the Mirath revolt would spread, and that, if should be met 
at once by bringing large reinforcements of Euro- h 
peau troops without delay into the country, that ho rmcuj ’ 
urged General Asliburnliam to proceed immediately JXminh, un- 
to Calcutta, and to offor Ills services, and the 
services of flm China expeditionary force, to the Governor- 
General. 

It was a fori unate circumstance that the war with Persia had 
just been brought to a successful conclusion. Fortunate, like- 
wise, that the disaffeo ion bad not spread to the native army of 
Bombay. Lord Elphin kmo tlins felt himself equal to the most 
decisive measures. Ho at onco authorised the Oommis>ionor of 
Sindh, Mr. From, to transfer the 1st Bombay Fusi- ^ ^ 

liers from Karachi to the Punjab. He arranged that ' ’ 

the 6-1 th and 78tlr regiments, then on their way from Persia, 
should proceed forthwith, without landing at Bom- r( , r!jrrtin Ul0 
bay, to Calcutta. Tire more speedily to carry out regratenla 10 
this object, ho caused vessels to bo equipped and 
prepared for the reception of tlieso regiments, so 
that on the arrival in the Bombay harbour of llio transports 
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which were conveying them from Iiuslu'r they might ho 
ti unshipped without loss of time. This measure was duly and 
effectively carried out. Tlic men moved from the one transpoid 
into the oilier, and reached Calcutta in time mater. ally io in* 
n*n di ,■ the A" 071 '*' campaign. Hut Lonl Elplunstime did 
jSnia'.wt'i- more, ilo despatched on the instant 1o Caloutla a, 
joy m Horn- company of Madias artillery which happened to ho 
cm the spot, taking tlic duty of (ho Bombay 
nr til lory, then absent in Persia. lie at Itio same lime sent 
instructions to the officer commanding at 1 hVi (o hold i lie bdrd 
regiment and a troop of homo artilleiy at that staliun in readi- 
ness to inarch oil Ajmir, on tho solo condition tlial. 


lio jiiopnri-s ]u tho oinnion of tlio local an llioi itic**, the deparluio 
put.'mu, ot tlio only European troops in llio vicinity ot 
Ahmadnbad and (Jiijnit might ho linsturdoil without 
tlio absolute certainty of an outbreak. And, still penetrated by 
the necessity to concentrate on tho scene of tho mutiny as many 
European troops as could ho collected, Lord Elphiustono char- 
tered, on his own responsibility, two stoamcis belonging to tho 
Poninsnlar and Oriental Ooiupany, tlio Pottiwjer and 
the mIiiuuIis ^ ie Madras, provided them with all necessary stuns, 
anti the cape and despatched them, under tho command of Captain 
-r 1 ^- Griffith Jenkins of tho Indian navy, to iho 
Mauritius and the Capo, with letters lo tho Gover- 
nors of those settlements, dwelling upon tho importation of tlio 
crisis, and bogging them to despatch to India any troops they 
could spare. 

I may hero stato that tho result of theso applications was 
result oi liia MUJ ^ a3 have Leen anticipated from the eli.i- 

nppi.r.Lnimi ranters of the men to whom they were addressed, 
alia, Tiie Governor of the, Mauritius, Sir James Itigginson, 
embarked on hoard the Potlingar tho hoad-rpiurlcrs 
and as many men of the 33rd as that steamer could carry. Not 
content with ihat, he took art early opportunity to charter and 
despatch another transport to convey the remainder of that 
regiment, a battery of artillery, and as much money as could ho 
spared from (lie treasury of the island. 

Nor was tho Governor of tho Cape, Sir George Grey, ani- 
u mated by sentiments less patriotic. It fortunately 
fjTpc.° & happened that an unusually large foroo of British 
regiments was, at tho moment, concentrated at Capo 
Town. Sir George despatched, without delay, as many of them 
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aa ho could spare. The 89th and 95tli lio sent to Bombay ; tlio 
fith, the 1st, battalion 13th, the 2nd battalion 60th, the 73rd, 
noth, and 31st to Calcutta. In subsequent vessels he des- 
patched horses in as largo a quantity as ho could convonioutly 
nvocuve. 

'J'ho despatch of Lord Elphinslono to inir George Grey had 
painted the urgonoy of India’s needs in terms IiOT1(lnS |. 
glowing that that aide Governor considered himself ££££&, 
justified to strclch his powers. lie did not hesitate 
to direct tlie commanders of the transports conveying cnoy, 
the China expeditionary army so far lo divert from 
their course as to call at Singapor for ordois. Tire result of 
this patriotic action was most happy. The intelligence which 
met these transports at Singapor induced tlicir commanders, 
in every case, to bear up for Calcutta. 

To return to Bombay. So important did it appear to Lord 
Elphinstouo that reinforcements should promptly 
be sent from England by the overland route— a 

route till then unti ridden by British troops —that, ec-t-,™ 

telegraphic com in uni cat 1 oil Leiug open with Cal- shinier to 
cutto, ho suggested to the Governor-General the 
propriety of sending to England a, special steaniei, 
which he had ready, with despatches, impressing upon tho Home 
Government the urgency of the need. There can bo no doubt 
that the suggestion was a wise one. A fast Lghtly-ladeu 
steamer, travelling at licr highest speed, would have anticipated 
the ordinary mail steamer by three or lour days at the least.' 
This, too, at a time when the most important events 
depended on prompt and dccisivo action. But Lord tut Lout 
Canning did not view matters in the satno light. £ClL B 
Ho refused to interfere with the ordinary mail 
service. The al earner, therefore, was not sent. 

Before 1 pass from the record of the precautionary measures 
taken in the early days of the revolt, to describe the ^ ^ ^ 
actual occurrences in tho various parts oi tno p rc « L utioimry 
Bombay Presidency, I wish to advert for a moment 
to ono material result which. followed them. 1 nose curded, 
measures undoubtedly saved Bombay irom serious 
outbreak. They did more. They secured an^ important base 
of operations against central India and Eajputana, and they 
preserved tho line of communication between those provinces 
ant] the provinces beyond them und the seaboard. It is diffi- 
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cult to over-rstimato the inipoi bn ice tlms g lined, solely by tlio 
oxo! else of timely foresight. 

A rather serious breach of the law at Blinroch in I, ho month 
of May, originating in a dispute between Llie Piii'ws 
and the MulaumwuhinH, might liavo led to ini- 
bl ™hVod! n ' v P°riant consequences but for the firmness with 
which it was mot, in the first instance, by the officer 
commanding on the spot, and, in the next, by tlio Governor. 
The spirit of Lord Mphinslone’s action may ho judged from Lho 
fact that, to prevent lho spread of tlio riot, ho despatched a 
hundred and fifty men of lho 80th to Surat— a movement of 
troops which left only three hundred and titty European troops 
of all arms in Bombay itself. 

The riot at Bharoch was, for a time, tlio only indication of 
ill feeling' manifested in tlio western Presidency, 
and it was entirely unconnected with tlio great 
Sate revolt then raging in the north-west, land lillphin- 
slono, whilst carefully repressing it, did not abate a 
single effort to carry out the policy which ho was convinced 
was the only sound policy— the policy of offousivo dofonco. 
Almost from the vovy first ho had designed to form, at a con- 
venient point within the Presidency, a column to secure and 
i | the * ia ^ ^ le g*»t Vine of road between Bombay and 
line hi tween A gru. Not only would the lino thus secured form 
A n'a. bjy ™ J a ^ aso ^ 01 u herior operations, hut a great moral 
advantage would he gained by its touuro. lu llm 
crisis which then afflicted India, it was not to ho thought that 
any portion of the empire would stand still, 'lho attitude of 
folded arms was an attitude to invito danger. To cheek the 
approach of evil, the surest mode was to go forth 
and meet it. A column marohing towards tlio 
noi th-west Mould encounter the elements which, 
having browed there disturbance, -were eager to 
spread it, and, encountering, would annihilate them. 
The presence of such acolumn, matching confidently 
to the front, would, moreover, go far to cheek, per- 
haps even to suppress, any disloyal feelings which might have 
been engendered in the minds of the native princes 
view forms a w lio.so states bordered on this lino of conmmnioa- 
uiiumn under tion. For these reasons, then, at a very early period 
woodbura. °l t' ie crisis, Lord Elphinstono proposed in council, 
and ordered, the formation of a column, under the 
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command of Major Geneial Woodburn, to open out communica- 
tions with cen I, ml India and tlic Nortli-We.st Provincis. 

The column foinicd in eonsetjuonee, under 1 lie command of 
Major-General Woodbimi, was but small in numbers. 

It consisted only of five troops of tile 11th Light [,'[™j™ IUon 
1 hugeous, tLe 25th Bombay Native Infantry, Captain toiumn 
Woolcombc’s hoisc-battery of aitillcry, and a 
pontoon train. It sot ont lioni Pmw on the 8 til of June, under 
ordoia to march with all speed to Man, with the 
view to have that place while there was yet time, 
and to prevent the spread of tho insurrection in 
Miilwii, and along the northern fionlier of the 
Bombay Presidency.’' 

Tho state of affairs at Mdu and at Iudur was such as to 
demand the most pioiript action on the part of General 
Woodburn. It was just possible that, malting 
forced marches, ho might approach so near to lndtir ieSio Ua 
as to hafflo the plans of tho discontented. The 
dread that lio might do so for a long time paralysed 
their action. j Circumstances, however, occurred which baffled 
tho hopes expnsbcd by Lord Elphinstono, when, acting on his 
own unaided judgment, he pressed upon the military authorities 
tho necessity fur General Woodburn to advance. 

Tho city of Aurangiiliad — once tiro capital of the kingdom of 
Ahmadnacar, arid, at a later period, tiro favourite .... 

residence ot the Emperor Aurangzib— occupies a 
prominent and important posit inn in the north- western corner of 
the dominions of the Ni/am. Tho coiner of which it was tho 
capital juts like a promontory into Biitish tertilory. To tho 
east and not th east it touches woblorn Barar and the central 
provinces; to tho south, tho west, and tho north-west, tho 
northern portions of the Lombay Presidency. Beyond the 
northernmost part of that Presidency, and within easy distance 
of Autauga bad, lies Mahva.. 

Eis iffection was known to reign in MtUwu, and it uas of tho 
highest consequence that that disaffection should not spread 
suuthwaid to Bombay. But at Aurangabad, the capilal of tho 
small promontory I have described, almost touching hlalwu on 
one side and running into Bombay on Iho other thioo sides, 


* Loul Elphinstoue’s letter to General Woodburn 
f Vide Vol. III. pugo 137. 
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wove quartet cd the ltd. and did (.'avail y, tho 2nd Infantry, and 
a battery of artillery, of fire iraidaiubad Contingent, 
'ImuaB.'in.!. Those regiments, commanded by British officers, 
rvore composed chiefly of Muhammadans, and one 
of them— the 1st Car airy— had, in the early part of June, 
displayed symptoms of disaffection. 

Aurangabad is distant from Puna a hundred and thirty-eight 
miles; from Ah matin agar, about midway between tho two, 
sixty-eiglit miles. Jn tho ordinary conr.-o of events, Geuorul 
AVoodlnirn, armed with positive instructions lo pu-li on with 
all speed to Man, would not have entered tho. dominions of tlur 
Li/.ani. It happened, Inwove, r, that, tho authors of 
i wiif.'ctioa fixe disaffection 1 liavo spoken of as prevailing at 
om'-oti. Aurangabad proceeded on tho tilth of Juno to moro 
open demonstrations, and in consoqnenoo Gvneial 
Woodbunr received, not from Loid Elphinstono, instructions to 
deviate from the line urged upon him by that noblommr, and 
to march upon Aurangabad. 

irr ex plana I ion of the open demonstrations at Aurangabad, I 
may Mato that a rumour had reached that place that 
ihfl’Hieanoc ( ' lu eavu ^ 1 'y logiincut sta'ioned there would bo 
Hun. ' " required to join Genet al Wood burn’s column and 

march with him on Pohlr. Tho rumour was 
founded upon truth, for it had been intended that tiro regiment 
in question should join General Woodbrmi’s force. But to tho 
minds of soldiers who worn not, British subjects, who lived 
under the rule of tho descendant of a viceroy appointed by tiro 
Mugbul, the idea of fighting against the King of Delrlf was 
peculiarly distasteful. They showed their dislike on tho 
moment. On the loth of Juno tiro moil of (ho 1st Cavalry 
openly expressed thoir dissatis'hction, and — it was stated at tho 
time — swore to murder their officers it pressure lo march against 
IJohlf were put upon them. Fortunately, tho commanding 
rii() i officer, Captain Abbot!, was a sensible man, Tie 

cr)U«ll!Ct (.if summoned the native officers to his quarters, and 

Xaom discussed tho question with thorn. The native 
officers declared that, for their own part, they wen 
ready to obey any lawful order, but they admiitod that tlmii 
luen would not light against the mutineers. Captain Abbott 


* Tho splendid manner in which the Ilaidaifitiud cavalry atoned for this 
momentary disaffection will ho found recorded in subsequent pages. 
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then, after communicating with tlio liosident, resolved to adopt 
a conciliatory coutse, lie gave the men assurances that they 
would not lie required to maich on LcblL In this 
way order was restored. So little confidence, 2<raijiut" 
however, in tlio stability of the compromise was felt 
on liotli sides, that, the officers precoodod to harricado 
Ihemscdvos in their mess-house, whilst the mutinous cavalry 
hoisted over their moral victoiy in every quarter of the 
«ty ; 

Malta's were in this state when, on the morning of tlio 23rd 
of Juno, General Woodburn’s column entered Auran- 


gabad, marched at onco to the ground occupied liy 
the mutineers, and ordoiod tha men to give up uuigiiUM nu>i 
their arms. "With the exception of one troop of the 
J st Cuvalry, all obeyed. The general gave the men 
of that troop six minutes to consider the course they would 
pursue. When tlio time elapsed, the men, instead of sub- 
milling, put on a bold front and attempted io ride away. In 
this attempt most of them succeeded. The next morning some 
three or four, convicted of attempts at assassination, were hanged, 
and order was restored. 


General Woodlmi n was under the orders of the Commander- 


in-Ohief, Sir Ilonry Somerset. In the opinion of 
Lord I'llpliinstonc, tho danger at AnrangtiMd had 
not been so pro sing as to necessitate tho deviation Woodinmi id 
of the field iortc from the direct road to Man. lie IE! 0,1,0 
thought that, in the 25rosouco of two dangers, that 
which would result from the mutiny coming down to Bombay 
from contuil India and Milwa was greater even than thu 
disaffection of a portion of tho troops of thu Nizam. Forced, 
however, to aceopt General Wootlhurn’s action at AurangAlrid, 
he lost not a moment, in urging him to press on towards Miiu. 
“ I am persuaded,” he wroto to that officer on the 22nd of June, 
“ that the local officers greatly exaggerate tho danger of a rising 
in oUr own provinces. I have no fear of anything of the sort; 
and, if it should happen, I trust that wo should be able to put it 
down speedily. Hut 1 feel confident that it will not happen — 
at, nil events, for tlie present. If you allow tho insurrection to 
come clown to our borders without attempting to check it, wo 
shall almost deserve our fate; but if by a rapid advance you 
are able to secure Man you will also, in all piobahility, 
save Mehidpur, Sagar, HoshangnMd,” &o. Lord Elphinstuno 
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followed up these noldo words, displacing the true conception 
he had fanned of the , situation, by a letter addicted, the same 
day, to bir Tleniy Bomersel : “I am very much obliged to 
Con,” he wrote, “lor the perusal of General Woodlnim’a lettoi. 
1 conclude that since it was written lie has received his 
orders to continue his inarch to Man with all passible expe- 
dition.” 

But General 'Woodlnirn did not move forward. In reply to 
the h tter I have just quoted, lie wrote, on the 2citli, 
Jw«p\n!iio- to Lord Elphinbtone, urging the various reasons 
lay-, to ny tub which, lie thought, would necessitate a long stay at 
prism eta, Aurangabad. These reasons might, in the presence 
of the greater danger at Man, ho justly formed trivial. 
They consisted in the possibility of a fresh outbreak after his 
departure, and in the necessity of trying some sixty-four 
prisoners hy court-martial. 

Lord Elphinstone answered tho objections to advance urged 
by tl 10 general iu a very decided manner. “I wish 
Lurdi i, inn- y, m remember,” ho wrote to him on tho 27th of 
ban. hb 10 . 1 - June, “that it was for the object of relieving Blau, 
ui’g^bm' 111 il,R ^ not J° r the purpose of chastising a mutinous 
ijtiwtmis. regiment at Aurangabad, that the field fure.o was 
formed. Tho latter is an incidental duly, which it 
was hoped would not interfere with the main object. I am 
perfectly awaio that, in those times, circumstances may occur 
to divert your force from its original destination, hut 1 do not 
think they have yet occurred.” Ho then pvouoodud in a few 
forcible words to urge tho folly of wasting unnecessary time 
upon trials," and tho necessity of disarming regiments which 
might show disaffection, instead of delaying a movement of fho 
first importance from a fear that a revolt might tako place after 
tiie departure of the British troops. 

This letter, I have said, was despatched to General Wood hum 
on the 27th of June. On the morning of the 28tJi 
Bnmcta'ur-"’ Lord Elphinstone received a despatch from Calcutta, 
uertM anther instructing him to send to Calcutta hy sea tho wing 
Eb ™Dt'tii. of the 12th Lancers then stationed at Ptind. This 
diminution of his available European strength, al- 
ready extremely small, following immediately upon the dopaituro 


* “ To allow twenty iliiys for the trial of sixty. four prisuuois is out of Uu> 
question in these times,” 
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from the Presidency of General Woodlnirn’s force, and accom- 
panied by ieports received from many district officers to tlio 
effect that rebellion was only watching its opportunity, so 
affected Lord Elpliinstone, that for a moment he felt inclined 
1 o authorise General Woodbum to hall at Aurangabad. Indeed, 
on the spur of the moment he wrote that officer a 
letter, expressive of his deep regret and disappoint- 
incut at having to request him to give up a measure 1 m-es Lorn 
which ho believed to bo of great importance. But to waver!'"' 
the night dissipated his anxiety. In the morning 
he had resolved to darn all, to risk all, for the supreme 
advantage of saving central India. On tho 29th, then, lie 
wrote again to General Woodburn, cancelling that 
portion of his previous letter which had given him 
authority to defer tho projected movement. 

But before this letter could reach General Woodbum that 
officer had become incapacitated for command by 
ill-health. The Government promptly replaced him 
by Colonel C. S. Stuart, of tho Bombay Army, then Uniiiami 
commanding tho 3rd Regiment Native Infantry. ijJueu. ul 
Ponding tho arrival of that officer, the command of 
the field force devolved upon Major Fullett, 25th. Regiment 
Nativo Infantry. 

Major Follott, had a grand opportunity before him. Ho had 
only to move forward. Unfortunately, ho wroto to 
tho Commandcr-in-Chief a letter in which he dwelt ml' wullii- 1 ’ 
upon the impossibility of leaving Aurangabad in »i ■- 

the then condition of tho Nizam’s rogimonls. Mere u °" 3 ' 
unfortunately still, Major Folio it’s representations were strongly 
supported by tho head of Ihe army. 

Lord Elphinstono’u reason and instmels still told him that 
the further delay thus proposed was the delay of 
red tape —Ihe natural consequence of the absence rvuUiiHim- 
of a clear mind and a firm will. But, ho was in «“>'“■ 'i> i«*i- 
a vory difficult position, llo was not a soldier. 

And although ho would unhesitatingly have regarded the 
scruples of Major Follott, unsupported by higher authority, he 
could not treat with contempt the weighty support given to 
those scruples by tho officer who was Oorumander-in-Cbief of 
tho armies serving in India. Unwillingly, then, and solely in 
deference to the strong opinion expressed by Sir Henry Semen 
sot, Lord Elphinstone consented to the delay. 
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A i'uw days proved Low true Lad Locn his judgment. On 
the 7th of July, Major FoLloU convi ted himself and 
the chief who supported him of a hasty and pio- 
j nature decision. On the 7th of July that officer 
wiolo to Lord ICIphinstono,'*' declared (hat it was per- 
fectly feasible to leave Aurangabad, find announced 
his intention to march for Man on (ho 10th, leaving 
a troop of cavalry and two guns for the prelection of tlio 
Anrangahad cantonment. 

Lord ISlphinstoue promptly requested Sir Henry Somerset 
to confirm this change of feeling hy cancelling his previous 
orders. This was, in effect, earned out. 

The force led hy Colonel C. S. Stuart of the Bombay army, 
who joined it on the 81, h, quitted Aurangabad on 
sinaoriun^ tho ,0 ° hiU> to prevent the mutinies at Man 

<o cunmi.oui and Indur, but not too lute, under the guidaiico of 
Sti owtor"' 1 Colonel Durand, who joined it at Asfrgarli, to 
Ahtifsiub. restore British authority in central India, To tho 
further movements of this column I shall return in 
a subsequent chapter. Its march beyond the Bombay frontier 
was duo solely to Lord Elphinstono.f Had lie been unfettered, 
and had its first commander been a man after his own heart, it 


* It is probable t hat Major Follett's change of opinion was duo to (be receipt 
of a despatch from Colonel Durand addressed to Mr. Plowdcu, and sent through 
the officer commanding at Aurangabad. This letter contained convincing 
proofs of the necessity of promptly advancing. 

t “ I quite agree with you,” wrote Lord Elphinstonc to Colonel Durand, tlio 
27th ol July, “ in regretting tho delay which took place in tho advance of tlio 
force. You cannot have written more strongly than I have upon tho subject, 
but there was a strong counter-prejudice on tho part of the officers on the spot, 
every one of whom declared (hat the departure of the column from Aurangdbiid 
world be the signal of a general rising. I from tlio fust recommended that 
the mutinous troops should be disarmed and dismounted. But this was considered 
inexpedient, ft was represented that it was not so much (ho troops hut the 

whole population was against us. Mr. , the Deputy Commissioner in North 

Barilr, who is reckoned a very good, officer, said that there were, I am afraid to 
say bow many, armed Mnsalmans in his district, who would rise the moment 

the column was ordered to move. Colonel , who commands the Madras 

cavalry regiment at , said it was utterly impossible to send half his 

regiment over to Aurangabad, as the people in that neighbourhood would 
attach the station.” It is immensely to (he credit of Lord Ulphinsttmo that, 
in spite of these and many similar reports from district officers, and of tho 
opposition referred to in the text, he should have persevered in urging the 
forward movement. lie was, in fact, one of tlio few men in high position 
in India who realised how the mutiny should be met. 
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'Would have taken place in lime to prevent much evil in central 
India. 

But the despatch of Colonel Stuart’s column to central India 
was not the only aid proffered by the Bombay Presidency for 
tho suppression of the muLiny. I have already alluded to the 
splendid self-abnegation by which tho province of Sindh was 
denuded for the benefit of the Punjab. Again, the western 
Presidency was prompt fo comply with the indent made upon it 
by Colonel G. St, P. Lawrence, the Govemor-GouciaVs agent in 
RajputanaC The greater part of tho garrison of Disii, con- 
sisting of a troop of horse artillery, ono regiment and oijo 
squadron of nafivo light cavalry, a detachment (four hundred 
men) of the 83rd, and a detachment of the 12th 
Native Infantry, was formed into a movable column, iwi 
and placed at the disposal of George Lawrence, just 
then nominated Brigadier- General in Bajputii.ua. column at 
Lord ElpUinstone was prompt to confirm this ofoJioilo? 1 ' 
arrangement — an arrangement which gave General Lawrence. 
Lawronce a power, exercised with remarkable ability 
and judgment, to maintain order in a country ruled over by tho 
great ltajpufc chiofs. j Farther, on tho 23rd of July, four 
oompnnies of tho 8Gth Regiment weio sent from Maligdon to 
join Colonel Stuart’s column on its way to Man. Marching 
direct by the Bombay road, they did not join till after tint 
column had arrived at Mau. 

Whilst Lord Elphinstone was thus actively employing a 
policy of aggressive defence alike to keep the evil 
from his own borders and lo crush it in the provinces {■J'jJ f| m? " 
Loyond thorn, the spirit which had worked so much naainy in iim 
mischief in the north-west suddenly raised its head sidowj? ^ 
on his very hearth. Tho first symptoms of mutiny 
in the Bombay Presidency broke out shortly aftor tho march of 
tho columns whose movements I have just recorded. 

Tho southern Maratha country comprises the territory 
between Batamh and tho Madras Prosidouey to the xiw wne-cm 
north and south, and between tho Nizam’s dominions Maiithji 
and the western ghats to the east and west. It has • 

an area of fourteen thousand square miles and a population of 
about threo millions, lor tho most part of puro 1(a 
Maratha blood. Witbin this country are the two 


* Vol. III. page 170. 


t Vide pages 171 to 171, Vol, III. 
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colleotornteK, Belgaon ami Dharwar, tho nalivo stato Kolhapur, 
and Humorous email semi-independent states, oaok 
Suit™? 1 '' ° with an annual revenue rising up to, but in no cast) 
exceeding, fifty thousand pounds. Iti 1857 tho 
principal of these were fcUngli, Miraj, Savandr, Kurandwiir, 
Jfunkhandi, Xargund, and Mndhol. 

Of this important country tho Collector and Magistrate of 
Belgium, Mr. (Jemge Berkeley Idolon-ICarr, had 
political charge. Mr. Scton-Karr possessed remark - 
able natural abilities, and those had boon developed 
by an education which had continued up to tho 
date of which I am writing. ITo was a firm advocate for tho 
rights of native princes, for continuing to them tho power to 
adopt, for interfering as little as possible with their customs 
which, however little understood by Europeans, wore harmless 
in themselves, and which were hallowed by tho practioo of 
ages. Ho was one of those moil who, whilst, possessed of a firm 
and decided character, yet preferred to try t.o their fullest, 
extent the arts of persuasion before having recourse to intimi- 
dation or violence. 

The internal condition of the southern MnnUha country when 
Mr. Seton-Karr assumed charge of it in May 1856, 
just twelve months prior to tho revolt, was one of 
brooding discontent. Tho annexation by tho 
Government of India of Barer and of Oud'h had 
hoen in the ono case followed, in tho other procodod, 
by an Act known as Act XI. of 1852, under the operation of 
which an Iiui.ni Commission was empowered to call 
ComniUswn. upon all landed proprietors to produce tho title-deeds 
of their estates. A new tribunal had, under this 
Act, been invested with arbitrary jurisdiction over this vast 
mass of property. Tho holders of estates, careless and improvi- 
dent, unacquainted with law, and accustomed to cousidor that 
thirty years’ possession conferred an irrefragable title, had 
failed in many instances to preserve tho most valid muniment, s 
of their estates. In some cases, indeed, no muniments liad evor 
existed. Chiefs who, in the anarchy which prevailed in India 
subsequent to the death of Anrangzib, had won their estates 
by the sword, had not been careful to fence tliom in with a 
paper barrier — in that age utterly valueless — but thuj' had 
transmitted to their descendants the arms and tho retainers 
who had constituted their right to possession, and with whoso 
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aid they had learned to consider more tides superfluous, as 
without it they were contemptible. In other cases, 
men who had acquired land in the gonorn.1 scramblo iv manner 
which preceded the downfall of the Peshwa’s 1,1 
(xovommoii r, liau tmiiHinntod tnoir acquisitions affecti-ti many 
to their children, fortified hy no better titles than arainnll-' 1 " 3 
entries in the village account-hooks. To hoth theso ««-ncr8. 
classes tho Iinuu (JommiKsion had been a com- 
mission simply of cimlmeiilion. In tho southern MarathA 
country tho titles of thirty-flvo thousand cstalos, largo and 
small, had boon called for by tho now tribunal. In twenty-one 
thousand cases that tribunal had pronounced sentences of con- 
liscation. ThmiMtnds of other iandownors, still unevioted, 
looked on in dismay, tremblingly awaiting tho sentence which 
was to add their wail of distress and resentment to that of 
their impoverished neighbours.'- Can it ho wondorod at, then, 
that Mi'. Suton-Kurr, when he assumed cliargo under 
those circumstances in May 1850, found tho native Mifeut!''" 
landowners of tho Southern Maratha country in a 
stato of moody discontent, which was prevented from bursting 
info open disaffection only by a sense of tho utter hopelessness 

Of BUCOCBS ? 

But another cause inerensod, even intensified, the discontent, 
and, by its connection with tho religious feelings of 
all classes, added greatly to the danger of tho situa- miopUoi!, 1 ° r 
lion. Of all tho rights devolving- upon a Hindu 
landowner, tho right to adopt is at once tho moat cherished and 

* In writing tlnw of tho feelings of tho actual landowners, I am far from 
desiring to Bay a single word against tho inquiries instituted by the Iniun 
Commission. I wish to record only tho discontent of tho men who actually 
possessed the laud when tho inquiry was ordered. I admit not only that the 
(' ovcrmni’iit was perfectly justified in ordering that inquiry, but that it was 
demanded hy thousands who had been violently and, in seme cases, fraudulently 
dispossessed of their hereditary acres during tho period antecedent to tho fall 
of tho Peslnvd. Tho Imim Commission rendered substantial justice to theso 
men. On the other hand, it. must bo borne in mind that forty years had elapsed 
since the dominions of tho Peshwd had been brought undor British sway, and 
that during those years, and, in many coses, during many antecedent years, 
the landowners who foil aggrievod hy tho action of tho Imim Commission lmd 
enjoyed and transmitted to thoir children the estates which their fathers had 
gained. Tho long possession guvB them in their oyes a hotter right than any 
which could ho urged hy the descendants of tho men who had been dispossessed. 
No wonder, then, from their point of view, the Indirj Commission was an 
instrument of tyranny. 
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tho must sacred. It is nn observance enjoined upon him by 
his religion. Should lie fail to begei a child, lie is bound to 
provide for himself an heir by adoption. On the child so 
adopted he bestows all Ihcs care and the alfeetiou ordinarily 
lavished on the offspring of love. Taught, by his 
iito m cesluy roligion to believe that his own happiness in the 
uTnli'i? other world depends upon the ti ausmissiou to the 
adopted son of tlie inheritance of his fathers, lie is 
ever careful to instil into his mind that ho actually is of the 
family, and will be, after bis death, the representative of its 
traditions and its honours. Tho idea that he might die heirloss 
is to the Hindu landowner not blessed with offspring an ever- 
present canker-worm. It is sufficient to make him moody, de- 
spairing, miserable. Tho prohibition to fmil for himself such 
an heir might oven make him reckless. 

But tho Anglo-Indian Government had, in many ins truces, 
The policy pronounced suoli a prohibition. Tho policy of 
lio'i'r' 1 l>jI " absorption adopted by Lord H.ilbousio had shown 
no respect for the principle of adoption. Under 
its action largo states had been absorbed, and tho power to 
adopt had boon denied to lesser landowners. This 
«mhcur refusal had been extended to tho landowners of tho 

tins ' it' 1 ti» southern !\1 aratha country — amongst others, lo the 

tnuVicfa!* 11 " important chief of Nnrgund. Tho prohibition pro- 
duced consternation. The efTominato early training 
of the Hindu upper classes often rendered it absolutely nooos-ary 
to employ the rite of adoption to prevent, tho extinction of a 
family. The custom had been hallowed by lime. 'The pro- 
hibition of it. by a paramount power, alien in race and faith, 
could he attributed only to greed for the land. When, then, 
the prohibition was extended, and tho landowners saw family 
after family disappear, a great fear fell upon them. They fell, 
ono and all, that tlioir turn would come ; that their names, too, 
would perish; that nono would succeed lo com- 
itaed by°tiiis mem °rate their deeds and the deeds of their ancestors, 
refua.il. and to appeuso tlioir manes by yearly celebrations, 
In the common despair old funds wore laid aside, 
hereditary enmity was forgotten. A common dread produced 
a common sympathy, and the indignation or alarm of each was 
supported and increased by the sense that it was shared by all. 
For the moment, indeed, tho aggrieved landowners had no 
thought to combine against the British Government. But 
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though tranquillity prevailed, it was not the tranquillity which 
is bused upon contentment. Tlio landowners wore tranquil 
simply houauso successful revolt seemed impossible. The 
British authority seemed too firmly fixod to be easily shaken. 
Bui, were it to bo shaken, it was always possible, considering 
the intense and widespread discontent of the landowners, th.t 
their Impeloss apathy might become tiro audacity of despair. 

8uch was tiro state of tlio southern llaratlia country when, 
in May, 185G, Mr. Bo Ion -Karr asm mod charge of it. 

But a few weeks elapsed before his experienced Biiut'w’m 1 '* 
mind had mastered the causes of the discontent AfanttiuJ 
which ho found ovory where prevailing. It was May^'raso. 
difficult, even for a man who condemned the policy 
of the Government and who sympathised with the native 
landowners, to allay it. IIo found, in fact, that in almo-t 
every instance tlio landowners had boon grievously wronged. 
The influential ehiof of Nargund bad been denied the rights of 
adoption in terms which — owing to the faultiness of the trans- 
lation of the original English — added insult to injury. Other 
landowners of ancient lineage, and possessing weight in the 
country, wore fouud by Mr. Seton-Karr estranged fiom their 
loyalty by the causes to which I have adverted — the liiam 
Commission and the withholding of the right of adoption — and 
plunged in moody mistrust of the Government. It was not in 
the power of Mr. Seton-Karr to carry out the only 
net which would havo restored confidence — to 
moderate the action of the Imhu Commission and powis, inro- 
to restore the right of adoption. Nor, conciliatory 
and sympathising as ho was, was he more ablo to mstiicted s' 
reconcile tlio native chiefs and landowners to the 
now order which had to them all the effects of a revolution. 
But all that an earnest and liig'h-inindod man could 
do lie did. Uo visiied every landowner. Their aams Si’- 03 
individual characters ho carefully studied. To 
their complaints ho listened with patience. IIo mot dibContenied, 
thorn generally with such explanations of tlio policy 
of the Government as might remove misapprehension as to its 
general intention; whilst in oases of individual I]: , w , n3th „ 
hardship — which he was powerless to remedy— -ho coinuiraca of 
endeavoured to soothe the sense of hardness and 
injustice by kindly expressions of sympathy. In 
this way ho won their confidence, lie made the landowners 
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wel that, in the highest official in the province they hail a real 
friend. More iL was impossible for him to effect, Ih-gard for 
the individual in no way obliterated resentment at (lie action 
of the Government. A sense of deep injury still continued to 
rankle in each hi east. 

Such was tho state of affairs when, on the 21st of May, 1857, 
the news of tho mutiny at Mtrath arid L)chli reached 
Jul'fi 'n'tiir Bolguon. Tho effect of this news, and of tho worse 
° tidings which continued to follow, upon Lho peoples 
tSe revolt f’T tire southern Maratlm conn try, was electric. Tho 
Mtr.uii. Muhammadans wore at once aroused to an intenso 
pitch of excitement. The Hindus, on the other 
hand, were far more reticent, and for some time concealed their 
inner feelings by an impassive exterior. British authority 
seemed so firmly rooted in tho eouutry that they iiosititod to 
believe that it could be suddenly destroyed. 

Mr. 8eton-Karr was fully alive to the dangers of tho crisis. 

The force at, Belgium oonsistod of one regiment of 
Mo s!'t, "n- 1 at native infantry, the 20ih, a weak battery of lluro- 
KHu-adiir peau artillery, and tho depot of tho (i-Hh Eoot, 
Inode, iMftleJ composed of about thirty men Jit for duty, guarding 
upivai’ds of four hundred women and children, be- 
longing to that, regiment. Exclusive of the artillery, not more 
than a hundred Europeans fit to carry arms could bo mustered 
in tho placo ; whilst between Bolgaon and 1’iiiui and Sholapirr 
there wero more than two thousand native, and only a hundred 
aud twenty European, soldiers. Tho defences of Belgaon con- 
sisted of a fort nearly a mile in circumference, the ramparts of 
winch, unrepaired for years, presented breaches in several 
places. Jn a militaiy point of view tho place was, in fact, un- 
tenable, but it bad, nevertheless, to bo regarded as tho sole 
refuge for tho European non-combatants, consisting of somo 
five hundred including children. Belgium was the 
Loaior. head-quarters of the southern division of tho army, 
and Major-General Lester had arrived there on tho 
1 1th of May to assume that command. Mr. Seton-lCarr at onco 
placed himself in communication with that ollieor, and, under 
his direction, such improvements as in so brief a time wero 
practicable were made to the defences. 

Anmiwary During the week or two following, the unusual 
“’jjvoB tiom exaltation of the Muhammadans alone gave ovi- 
neat.” deuce of the effect produced by tho bad news from 
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the north west. But in ihe early pm t of June Mr. Setorn 
Karr discovered that an emissary from that part of India 
had arrive 1 some days before, anil that ho 1ml been in daily 
communication with tho Muhammadan leaders. Prompt to act 
in tho presence of real danger, as he was slow to use violence 
when the end could he accomplished by peaceable 
means, Mr. Seton-Karr caused this intruder to he i^eTteci. 
aiTostod and confined. IIo did not act one minute 
too soon. Tho Sipahis, many of them natives of Oudh, had 
for some days previous displayed an unaccustomed iusoleuoo. 
It laid become hourly more and moro evident that they sym- 
pathised with tho action of their brethren in the north, and that 
they would grasp at an opportunity to follow their example. 
In tho proportion in which their insolence displayed itself did 
the peril of Mr. Seton-Karr’s position increase. It was still 
further augmented by tho action of Nana Sahib at Kiiulipiir 
towards the oud of June. To understand this it is 
requisite only to remember that Ntinii. Sahib claimed Notattonshtp 
to ho, and in tho eyes of his countrymen actually ihesimihcm 
ivai, the adopited heir of tho last of tho Penhwils ; clueh'io 
and that some of the most important estates in the Mm; s;wb. 
s mthorn Maiatha country — the estates of Sangli, of 
Jamkhandi, of Miraj, and of K drawl war —were held by branches 
of tlio great Pat ward li an family, tho most illustrious of tho 
dependants of tho Pushwa. The fact lliat Nana Sahib was 
married to tlic first cousin of tlio chief of Sangli; that his most 
nc'ive lieutenant was that chief’s uncle; and that tho chief 
himself, on the verge of his majority, had evinced a taste for 
low and intriguing associates, did not certainly lessen the 
danger of tho position. 

There were other chiefs whoso discontent was hardly less 
formidable. Prominent amongst these were tho xniuUwim 
Dosai of Nipani, a small fortress built on tho tout ottiia 
model of Bharatpi.tr, foriy-five miles from llolgaon— - 
a chieftain who had lost a large portion of his 
estates under the operation of tho Iuam Commission, who was 
known to ho disaffected, and whose disaffection would cut off 
communications with Bombay; the Desa.1 oF Jamboti — a 
chieftain whose family, settled for many generations ot 
amongst the forests which stretch onwards from 
tho Ghats, had come to he regarded as the natural lords of the 
wild population of the jungles, and who, in his own person, 
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liad been reduced to pc miry by tlio action of tlio anno 
arbitrary tribunal. Tlio temper of this chieftain htwl been 
s mrcil by his misfortunes. Ho had little to lose, everything 
to gain, by rebellion. It was in his power to draw after him 
a large poi tion of the jungle population, and by I heir means to 
sever the communications of the British with tlio sea. Not 
loss dangerous was the adopted son of the late l)esat of Kittiir. 
, The retainers of this family, twenty-four -yours 
previously, had crowned a rash msui ruction by a 
gallant defence of their fort, only twenty-six miles from 
Belgium, in the siege of which a political agent of that day 
had fallen. The last representative of the raco was thou 
living as a pensioner upon tlio bounty of his father-in-law, 
commanding in his fallen state the sympathies of tho whole 
Lingdyat population. He, too, had nothing to lo-,o, every- 
thing to hope, from rebellion. His father-in-law the Desai of 
Wun timin’, though a caulioiis and prudent uiilu, 
wlrtnnni, did not possess the strength of character to resist 
extraordinary prossuio placid upon him by his so- 
ldi gionists, Add to thoso tho chief of Nargund, connected 
with some of the most powerful families in tho 
cluef'of 1,0 sou Ihern Jlaratlia country, and known to ho 
Niugiimi, thoroughly disaffected ; add, moreover, that the 
population, naturally turbulent and warliko, had 
retained tho aims which had all but gained empire for (ho 
Marathas ; and tho reader may gather sumo idea 
h""«““ ppro ’ of the position which, difficult in May, became 
dangerous in tho early part of June, and threatening 
as every day witnessed a closer appioach io the advent of 

My. 

For long Mr. Sotcm-Karr met the increasing clangor from the 
resources suggested to him by his long experience, 
Kari^upphes auc * by his ihorougli acc]uuintance with native 
for cxtaiuieu character. But as time went on, each post bunging 
Jiipona- Iia with it iutelligenco of further on tin oaks in (ho 
biuty. pi evinces of tho north-west, that gentleman doomed 
it at last his duty to bring tho situation of tho 
provinces under the eyes of tho Government of Bombay. IIo 
did this on the 20th of June. Cognisant, however, of tho 
great difficulties which .Lord Elphinalone had to encounter, of 
the unselfish foresight which had induced that heroic man io 
denude his own Presidency that he might crash rebellion upon 
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ils borders, Mr. Soton-Karr did not ask for aid, material or 
other. lie mcudy asked that his own powers might he ex- 
tended. lie asked, in fact, that tho entiro responsibility of 
mooting and encountering the crisis might be east on him alone. 
It wits a noble rcqnest; cs]iccially noblo at that 
crisis ; especially noble considering tho resources at 
his disposal-— a native regiment in a stato of veiled «itii 
rebellion, a weak battery of artillery, about a 
hundred Europeans — to meet tho rebellion which might occur 
at any moment. The request was complied with. 

Free now to act, Mr. Soton-Karr developed his plan, Tho 
uso of force was out of the question. Tho only possible policy 
was conciliation. In carrying Ibis out Mr. Seton- 
Kair on joyed advantages which would have been J*' t* 1 ' 
denied to many men. During tho year immediately pinna 
preceding the mutiny he had carefully cultivated 
friendly relations with Iho chiefs. Over the minds of many ho 
had acquired an extraordinary ascendancy. This ascendancy he 
now tested — and in the most cases with tho happiest results. 
Valuable information was placed at bis disposal ; the inter- 
communication of the disaffected was prevented ; a vigilant, 
watch upon their movements was secured. In this way, and 
by a show of confidence towards all, by impressing 
upon each chief tho idoa that Iris neighbour was Tic ou»ii- * 
loyal, and by tho oppression of a ooniidonce, really ut Ul0 
felt, that tho scare would soon pass away, leaving 
tire British complete master of tho situation, Mr. Scton-Karr 
succeeded in staving off tho fatal day and in averting the 
dreaded explosion. 

Difficulties, however, continued to increase. On tho 31st of 
July tlic 27ih Native Infantry mutinied at Kolhapur, 
plnn derod tho treasury, and, after murdering such ic”ii!Snfu. 
officers as fell in their way, set off for the Ghats. 

Kolhapur is sixty-fivo milus from Brrlgtion. Communications 
between tho 27th Segment and the 29th at the 
latter place had been frequent. At Dlrarwar, ^’hmpcct 
forty-two miles from Belgium in a direction opposite wiMpicm 
to that of Kolhapur, tho 28th Eogimont had been "" ‘ u "‘ r ' 

for some (imo on the very verge of revolt. Mr, Seton-Karr 
was thus occupy iug a position hotween one station wliore tho 
garrison had just mutinied, and another the garrison of which 
was on the verge of mutiny- — tho troops at the ocntial point 
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being also infected. It happened, however, that, tlio native 
officer of the 29t,h — the regiment stationed at Belgium — who was 
the secret leader of the disaffected, one Thakur Sing'll, was known 
to Mr. Seton-Tvair. That gentleman at once, and 
August. heforo the news of the mutiny at Kolhapur \vnn 
Mr Scion- generally known at, Belgium, entered into cummuni- 
(“noiai 1 cation icsgardmg this native officer with Gonoinl 
{S'lwpio- LQ ' st,or - rjL ’° ]li,u 1 ‘n’gld, have prcoipilatod a 

vcnt iui iiio calamity. Jt was mine easy to devise a pretext (o 
Enyto remove him honourahly from the station. Such a 

ttcigaon, pretext was soon found. Two companies of the 

29tli, that of Tluikur Singh being mm of thorn, woio 
oulerul on command to Budaun, a small town some ninety 
miles distant, near the south-western frontier of tho Nizam’s 
dominions. The two companies set out on the morning of tho 
2nd August, still ignorant of tho mutiny at Kolhapur. When 
the tidings of that mutiny reached tho sipalns loft behind at 
Belgium they were too disconcerted hy tho absence 
succ cii, of their leader to act, on tho moment. The opportune 
seizure and the condign punishment of an einksmy 
ft can Jumldiandi who had coino to incite them to an immediate 
outbreak, awed them into still longer inaction. 

The danger, however, was by no means removed. Con- 
currently with the events I have just related, Mr. 
Beton-Karr discovered a idol of the Muhammadan 
i“on"«t" F “‘ P°P ul ‘hion of Belgium, lie soon found that this 
Bcig.iun conspiracy had its vamilications at Kohhlpdr, at 
Ifaidaralit'nl, and at Buna, and that, its outbreak was 
to bo signalled by the seizure of Belgium itself. Tho arrest of 
one of the chief conspirators at Piiini seemed likely to pro- 
eipilnto tho outbreak. Mr. Seton-Karr, thoruforc, ho sooner 
rcccivi d information of this event, than ho secured 
Mr. ™tun- 5 ' lli0 I" 0111 haulers at Bolgtion, all ol whom ho had 
Kmi. carefully watched. Tho evidence regarding tiouio 
of these proved defective, and they were discharged. 
But tho principal conspiiator was convicted on tho clearest 
evidence, and ho was blown from a gun in company with tho 
emissary from Jamkhandi just spoken of. 

Tliroo days before this execution— the 10th of Aun-nst— a 
small detachment of European troop.-, arrived to reassure the 
authorities at Belgium, Another detachment went on to pro- 
duce a, similar good effect in Dliarwar. General Lester at 
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once proceeded to repress the lising mutinous spirit of tho 

20lli Native Infantry. Five men of that regiment 

rvcro tried, 0110 of them was condemned to death, rOiXi'c™ 1 ' 1 ^ 


the remainder wore transported for life. T. iking 
advantage of the good effect produced by these cj™pmi 
proceedings, Mr. Beton-Karr begun the work of 1 c> 
disarming the district, including tlio towns ol i’n l- iii-ii'Hing m 
gaon and Shall pur. On the 24 th of August a fnrihov { 
reinforcement anived in the shape of a deliieh- 


niunt of tho 801 h Foot. Its presence, coinliincd rvith other pro- 
ciulkmary measuies ho liad taken, onaliled Mr. Boton-KarL' to 


steor his state bark through tlio great, Muhammadan festival of 


I ho Mulrarram * without disturbance — and, for a time, the 


Europeans in tlio (southern Maratha country felt that tlioy could 
hreatlio freely. 

Mr. Beton-Karr had lima succeeded, hy a combination of 
fir 111 11 ess and tact, tho result of good judgment 
dirooiing intimate acquaintance with the naiivc rioiowof 
charaeLer, in guiding tho territories committed to f 

Ids charge through tlio most dangerous crisis of tho Kales mm- 
mutiny. Considering the previous discontont of tho “'"“not 1 th.lt 
chiefs and laudownors, tlio fact that lie was supported *«««■ 
hy no force, that, ho had only his own energies upon 
which to rely, this lcsult will ever bo quoted as a marvellous 
instance of skilful management of men. Jt, is not too much to 


say that a single false step would have produced tlio most, 
fatal consequences. Not only would it have involved tho 
hi in thorn Maratha country in revolt, but it, would havo kindled 


a flame which would have spread throughout the dominions of 
tlio Nizam, Had Mr. Beton-Karr divoiged, hut for one day, 
from the line of vigilant, l'orbeii’ 111100 which ho liad laid down 


aa his policy; hid ho liuiriod tho ill-disposed into open in- 
surrection by any unguirded word of suspicion or slight; or 
liad lie encoui aged tlioir designs by supincncss, a great calami y 
would have been inevitable. Unhappily, sub- 
sequent event', proved only too truly tho truth of '-Ttm truth ot 
tins assertion. When m an evil moment, to bo puma by 
related hereafter, tho charge of political affairs was ““^ ueut 
removed from tlio hands of Mr. Beton-Karr to those 


* Tlio “ Muharmm" ia U 10 name of the first Muhammadan month, hold 
sacred on account of the Aonth of Uua'itn, son of All, who was killed by Yazld, 
near Kvfa, ia tlio pnsli.ilic uf Biighdud. 1 
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of an officer cHnt:islcfiil, from liis previous connection with the 
Inain Commission, to tlie chiefs and landowners, one month did 
not elapse hofnre the rebellion, no longer controlled by good 
management, began its emu-, so with murdor. All honour, then, 
to the \v iso and far-seeing officer who kept it within hounds 
when its outburst would have been far more dangerous. 1 

Before returning to Bombay, I must ask Iho roador to 
.... accompany mo for a brief period to Kolhapur , Thu 
lul ’" r ' stato of this name, ruled over by Iho descendants of 
Sivaji, had up to the year 1842 snfibicd Iroin continuous dis- 
order and misrule. To such an extent had Iho ovil pioocudod, 
that in the year 1 have mentioned the Brili.sU 
in-tory. vlDl ' S Government was forced to interfere and ho nominate 
a minister to introduce order and good gnvoumvmt. 
The efforts made in that diieotion by this enlightened nan, a 
Brahman named IJajl Krishna Bandit, to deprive the corrupt 
party in the stato of their illicit gains, provoked a rebellion. 
This rebellion having been suppressed, the British Government 
assumed the direct administration ol‘ the stato during the 
minority of tho Rajali. Within (Iris period, which did not 
expire till 1862, tho forts of every dcsciiptum wore dismantled, 
and the system of hereditary gai risen was abolished; tho native 


* The Government of Bombay wns not inseusiblo to Mr. Solon-Kurr's gnat 
merits. Oa the 14th of September, 1807, ho win infoimod that “Iho Light 
Honourable the Governor in Council consider? that in a conjunction of great 
anxiety and danger you have displayed a calmness, an energy, and n foresight 
-which entitle you to the thanks and commendations of Government." Again, 
“tlie judicious arrangements made by you have amply secured the future 
tranquillity of tho southern Mnrutlnt country.” These and other commenda- 
tions wcio repeated and confirmed by Lord It) phi us tone in letters under his 
own hand, in which he alludes to “ the marked ability and success ” with which 
Mr. Seton-Karr had perfumed his duties. In his published minute (in dis- 
tinguished services rendered during tlie mutiny, Lord Hlpliinstune placed 
Mr. Seton-ICarr’s name third on the list of those who had deserved well of 
their country. The honour was tho ntoro marked, hocanso, ns Lord Canning 
observed, every recommendation from Lout Klphmstono cturied double weight 
from tho fact, that out of tlie many who had rendered important services in 
-western India lie selected only a few mimes for mention. Let, strange us it 
may appear, when so many were decoiated, Mr, Scldu-Knrr received neither 
honours nor reward, lie relumed to England towards tho end of 18(10, his 
proud nature suffering from the unmerited slight which had been cast upon 
him. In less than two years ho died, conscious that ho had performed a great 
service which his country had failed to recognise. 
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military force wag disbanded, and a local corps, officered liy 
thi oo English officers, was substituted for it. These 
measures, especially those for the disarmament of t T icVi ulunitcn t 
tlioivfoi Is and the disbandment of their native force, oCth " 
though in view of the many previous rebellions *" 
absolutely necessary, had been regarded with great disfavour 
by the higher outers in Kolhapur, and had tended not a litflo 
to the unpopulaiity of the paramount power. 

fciiuli was the slate ol' affairs in the province when the mutiny 
hioko out at Mira tli. IIopos anil wish os similar to 
thoso which I have described as actuating the Mhi'ia," 1110 
Muhammadan population of tho Belgium district, at 
mice took possession of the minds of flieir neighbours " 
in Kolhapur. To a pcoplo accustomed to revolt, living’ on tlio 
memories of plunder and corruption, and hating oidorly govern- 
ment, the occasion scorned singularly favourable. The town 
of Kolhapur is distant only sixty'- live miles from Belgium. It 
was garrisoned by ono native regimoid, the 27th, 
and by the local corps raised on tho disbandment of ic”ni!iii’"r? C 
Iho native foreo. Thoro were no European troops 
nearer than Bolgiion, and it was impossible to spare any from 
that placo. Satarah was eighty -0110 miles to the north, and 
I’linii, whence European aid was alone possible, seventy -ono 
miles further. Tho political superintendent of Kolhapur was 
( Jolonel Maugham Major Holland commanded tho 27th Native' 
Infantry, Captain Sclmoiilor the local corps. 

I have already stated 1 ' that column ideations between the 
27th Nativo Infantry at Kolhapur, the 29th at 
JSe'gaon, and the 2Sth at Dharwar, had boon frequent ? r gu“',u™"’ 
during tlio months of Juno and July. Sup polled, as vjmoui 

they wore, secretly, by discontented chiefs, almost communiram 
openly by tho disaffected Muhammadan populations, 
these three regiments had tlio game in their own hands. Con- 
certed and simultaneous action was only necessary to their 
success. Happily on this, as on so many occasions 
at this eventful period, the conspirators tailed in this ^on 0 blot 
essential particular. It would seem that tin y pUi'. 
reckoned without tho telegraph. Instead of deciding 
to rise on a settled date, they arranged that the example should 
be set by Kolhapur, and followed at once by Belgian and 


* Tiiges 21-2, 
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Dharwiir. Tho 2711i Native Infantry accordingly rose on the 
31st, of Inly at Kolhapur. But for the telegraph l.lio regiment 
at Belgium would have received by express intelligence of the 
movement, and have followed tlio example, lint the telegraph 
feres I ailed their express. And Mr. fc'olon-Kurr, using his 
priority of nows with judgment, averted, as wo have soon, the 
calamity i'loin that place. 

But tho mutiny at Kolhapur was a reality. During the 
night of tho 111st of July the 27th rose in arms and 
hoiiUpfir! detailed partus to attack tlioir ollicors’ bungalows. 

Tho nativo adjutant, a Jew, and a Hindu liuvuhhir 
ran to give warning only just in time to permit tho ladies (o 
escape from their houses be Toro the Kipahiscaino up and poured 
volleys into them. Some of tho officers nobly cndoavouied lo 
bring back tho rebels to (heir duty, hut their efforts wore vain. 
Tho ti easury and tho La'/aar were plundered, and riot reigned 
supreme. Three officers who liad escaped into tho country woio 
shot and thrown into tho river. Tho lomuiudor took refuge 
in tho Residency, about, a mile from tho cantonment, but near 
the lines of tho Kolhapur local regiment, winch happily re- 
mained loyal.’* 

The news of this disaster reached Bombay by telegraph. 

Lord Elphinstono acted with promptitude and 
!tonod«? ia " decision. It happened that, Colonel C. Lo Grand 
patches Lo Jacob, a man of tlio old heroic typo, ready in 
council, prom]) l and doohsivo in action, had lmt just 
Char.K-trr of returned to Bombay from a command in the Persian 
Jacob""' 1 campaign. IIo was about to start for Puna titulor 
the orders of tho Commander-in-CJbiof, when tlio 
telegram from Kolhapur was placed in tho bauds of tho (imvrnor. 

Lord Elphinstone at otico soul, for Jacob ; told him 
given to him. all that had occurred at Kolluipur ; that ho would 
receive orders from tlio (Joinmaudor-in-lJIncf to lake 
command of the troops in that quarter. Ho added that he was 
well aware lliat lliero wore no troops to ho depended upon, 
except perhaps tho local regiments; but that lie would receive 
special powers, and was to do the host ho could .’ 11 

* IFeatern India before anil durinij the MuUnieti, by Major-General Sir 
George Lo Grand Jacob, X.C.S.L, C.B. 

t Tho final, orders to Colonel Jacob wore not issued till llui following day, 
as Lord Elphinstone wished, before tlioir issue, to receive a reply to a telegram 
he had sent to KolMpur. As no reply came, tho orders were at Once issued. 
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Colonel Jacob sot out at once, saw tlic Coimnander-in-Chiel 
at Puna, pushed on then to Saliir.dt, and found 
there a troop of horse artillery and dragoons. The oJf i obBttJ 
rainy season was at its height, the track Between 
iSiittiruli an 1 Kolhapur was composed ot the Black soil in which, 
during tho monsoon, horses not unfroquontly sank up to tlicir 
girths, and wheels to their axles; there woro several 
rivers and streams unhridgod and nnfordahlo. Still, Xdim'«mos, 
time was everything. Colonel Jacob then pushed on 
two guns with double allowance of men and houses, and riding 
forward himself with aforvmenof tho Southern illaratlia Homo, 
a loyal and capable regiment, ro.iohed Kolhapur on tho 14th of 
August, just before midnight. 

How, meanwhile, had matters been progressing in Kolhapur ? 
TIki'o, according to all probabilities, there would 
havo boon little to check tho victorious progress of 
the rebels! Thanks to their delays and to tho Tiionmti- 
prmnpt action of Colonel Maughan, it had happened Sl,"n»iiUo, 
otherwise. The Sipahis, greedy of plunder, wont lwnciiockBi 
first to pillage tho treasury and sack tho station. ataugS* 
Then, and thou only, did tlioy make their way to 
the town, fully expecting to find its gates open. But Colonel 
Maughan had closed thoso gates. Tho Bipahia, not caring to 
attempt to force them, took up a rather formidable position 
outside, close to the gates, in a small outwork where tho h'ajah's 
lioises and menagerie wore kept. Hero tlioy maintained their 
position all night, repulsing Colonel Maughan in an attempt 
made by him to dislodge them. 

It would seem that from this timo tho greater part of tho 
regiment returned to its allogianco. This movement 
was probably 1 urn ten oil by the knowledge, brought f 0 'uieir am y ; 
to the Bijiahis by some of their still recalcitrant 
comrades, that tho passes to the coast, had been occupied by 
Europeans landed on tho coast by llie splendid exertions of tho 
Indian Navy. This is certain, that the recalcitrant Sipahis 
wore checked in this way; that tho greater number betook 


‘They were," writes Sir G. Le G, Jacob, "brief and satisfactory. ‘I am 
awnro,’ raid Lord Ulphinstoue, ‘that in a crisis like this, a person on the spot 
ought to bo the best judge of any action that might bo at once necessary ; to 
wait for orders may allow events to become too strong to master. I have 
confidence in your judgment; do your best to meet the present emergency, 
and rely on my full support."' — II 'altrn India, by Sir G. Lc Jacob. 
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themselves to the jungles; whilst the minority, about I’m tv in 
number, returning to Kolhapur, leooeuph'd tho outwork close Vo 
the town. But Ihe garrison of the town had in ilio monnlini,) 
boon reinforced. Lieutenant Kerr, of Iho Southern MuviUlni 
Ilorse, had marched a detachment of that regiment from 
Sntiirftli — a distance of eighty-one miles — vvilhonL a halt. Tho 
rebels wore at once attacked, on the 10th of August, in their 
outwork, some of their own comrades joining in tho 
iii.Mct nre attack. They made a desperate doleneo — but, a 
Mik'i 1 " 11 ''" 1 R0C1, ‘^ entrance to the ontwoik having boon pointed 
out to Lieutenant Kerr, that gallant oflieer duelled 
in, followed by horsemen whom ho had caused to dismount, and 
fought Iris way to the infciinr of tho building. At tho same 
time, Lieutenant Innes, with a party of tho 27th, took tho 
rebels in the roar. Theso two attacks decided tho affair; but so 
rlespoiato had boon tho defence, that, of tho forty robots threo 
only escaped wounds or doath. 1 

When, then, Colonel Le (I. Jacob reached Kolhapur, ho found 
that tho mutiny bad boon qucllccl. Bomo forty of llie most 
rebellious men of tho 27th Native Infantry had boon killed in 
fair fight; a largor number was in tho jungles; but still the 
great bulk of the icgiroont was doing its duty, and tlioro was no 
evidence against, any man of it. 

Three days after Iris arrival, Colonol Jacob was reinforced by 
tho two horsc-nriillery guns be had sent on from 
iiwIraafdK. Satiirah, and about a hundred men of tho 2nd 
in m iiie mm Europeans from tho coast. — tiro same who had so 
lufintij’. opportunely occupied the passes. Willi so small a 
force at his disposal, ho felt it would ho impossible 
to act against, tho insui gouts unless ho should decide, before 
acting, to disarm tho regiment, whoso conduct bad bom so 
suspicious. On tho ono hand was tho danger of his being 
attacked boforo liis force should gatlior further strength, or of 
tho mutineers marching away with their aims; on tho other, 
tho clianee of the men who were still loyal, those of tho local 
corps especially, yielding to tho temptation to join their 
countrymen. It was a balanco of risks and probabilities. 
Many men would have preferred to wait. But Jacob was, as I 
have said, a man of the old horoio type, and, feeling the 


* Jacob’s Western India. Lieutenant Kerr received tho Victoria Cross for 
his conduct on this occasion. 
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importance of sti iking tho first, blow, lie determined to disarm 
tlie men of the 27th Native Infantiy. 

He disarmed them on tiro morning of the 18th of August. 
Under his orders were twenty- five European gunners, 
with two guns and two howitzers; ninety men of 
the 2nd Europeans ; ono hundred and eighty men 
of the Southern Maratha Iforso; and threo hundred and fifty 
men of the local corps. These wero drawn up in a manner to 
command any movement tending to resistance on the part of the 
rebels. 

Hut they made no resistance. They piled their arms in silence. 
The investigation which followed brought to light 
many hidden springs of ilio movement. It had Remarks on 
been intended, it was discovered, to delay the [j!“ J l,f 
mutiny till the 10th of August; but the action of actiuii «t iim 
the Jew nativo adjutant on the 31st of July, in tKKimi 
sending away his family, aroused suspicion, and 
prompted a sudden and ill-matured rising. This 
premature movement ruinod the plot. Acting hurriedly ami 
without concert with their brethren at Belgium and DliarwSr, 
the mutineers acted without plan or settled purpose. It 
required, then, only energy to baftlo them, and that energy was 
conspicuous in the conduct of all tho European officers con- 
cerned, in tho conduct alike of Lord Elphinslone at Bombay, of 
Maugban, of Kerr, of limes, in defence and attack, and of 
Colonel Jacob in striking tho decisive blow. 

I usk the reader to return with me now to Bumbay. Until 
tlio approach of the groat Muhammadan festival of 
the Muharram there had been no apprehensions of Bombay, 
sin outbreak in that city. Tho Superintendent of 
Police, Mr. Porjotl, a gentleman who, born and bred in India, 
knew the natives thoroughly, had deemed it sufficient, when 
tlio news of the massacre of Kanhpiir reached 
Bombay, to obtain permission to incorporate into f u i« P th™. 
tho police a body of fifty mounted Europeans. He 
reasoned justly that, as tho Muhammadan population of the city 
exceeded a hundred and fifty thousand, it would be folly to 
trust implicitly to the fidelify of the native police. 

It may bo fitting to describe here the officers to whom was 
entrusted the direction of the civil and military forces, upon 
whose conduct depended the safety of the important town of 
Bombay ut this critical juncture. 
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The commander of the ini HI my forces was Brigadier-General 
bliortt of lire Bombay army. General Slim 1, t was 
siimir' an officer of capacity , aid intelligence. Ilo thoroughly 

understood the native soldior. lie was quick to 
decide on an emergency and prompt to carry his decision into 
execution. In a word, he was an officer thoroughly to ho 
depended upon in danger, a tower of stiongth to the Govern- 
ment in the crisis which was tlion impending. 

The Mupomitendont of Police, Ur. 0. Foijott, was * one of 
tlio most remarkable men brought to the front by 
c ’ tlio events of 18/>7. I have already .stated that lie 
was bom and bred in India. When the mutiny brolco out, lio 
was in tlio very prime of manhood. Ho was so 
"mimuiilT thoroughly acquainted with all the dialects of all 
the languages of western and southern India, that it 
was easy for him to pass himself oil - as a native upon I ho most 
astute of natives. Air. Forjett gavo an extraordinary proof of 
this talent immediately prior to his nomination to 
j;S“ J the office of Superintendent of 1’olico. ILo had 
gained so gieat a reputation fir ability, tact and 
judgment in the performance of his duties in tlio southern 
Maratlni country, that in 1855 Lord Elpliiuslono 
i!m(Uii'()hiio sont for 1dm to offer him the chief supcrintcudeneo 
(im'iuii'tho 1 of tho police in Bomlmy. Mr. Forjett came to the 
oinmoiSn- Presidency, saw Lord lilphinstouo, and received the 
oiler. Ho at ouoo expressed his willingness to 
aooopt it, but requested that Lord Elpliiiihlono 
would defer the nominal ion for a fortnight, so as to givo him 
time to And out for himself tho true character of tho men ho 
had boon summoned to command. Tho request was at once 
granted. Air. Forjett then disgui-od himself as a native and 
went to places haunted by the pidice, passing himself off as tlio 
eon of a sulwlidar in search of a girl whom ho loved, lie so 
completely deceived the natives that men of tho highest caste 
invited him to cat with them, Ito found out the 
i'x v'mnmt 8 character, the secret longings, of tho natives, who, 
on tlio police, ina few days would be his instruments. Nor did 
he neglect tho European police. Ilia experience 
with some of them was remarkable. Of those whom ho tested 

* I am happy to add that tlio imperfect tense is used only historically, Mr, 
Forjett still lives in tho vigour of healthy life. 
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t 0116 refused Ihe bribe ho offered. At, the end of tlie fort- 
glit ho presented himself to Lord El phinstono, and took up 

0 office. I lea vo the icaler to imagine the con- 
ii’iiation of his native subordinates when they tf,“ oju""""* 
trued who it was whom they had now to son o. 

But quickness, cleverness at disguise, readiness ofiesourco, 
presented but a sin ill part of Mr. Forjctt’s 
alitios. Small in porson, endowed, according to 
appoaranco, with no groat strength, he united the QUillllli s ; 
j1 oimrugo of a prncliscd wariior to remarkable 
wers of endurance. The conn' go was not merely the physical 
nrngo which despises danger; it was that, and 
ichmorc. It was a eourago set into action by a tuaicourap 1 ; 
niu cool and clear — so cool and so clear that there 
vor was a crisis which could blind it, never a danger which 
was unable to parry. I venture to describe it as the highest 
■m of intellectual courage. 

1 have spoken of his powers of endurance. Those were often 
■ded in tlio southern Maratliu country prior to 

55 . If to rido a hundred miles a day, on dis- 
.muting to partake of a rude meal of the natural 
oducts of tho country, and then to lio on the ground, with a 
mile ol’ grass for a pillow, in tho morning to wash in tlio 
■earn or in the water drawn from tho well, and pursue a 
nilar journey in a similar manner, if to do this 
y after day bo a test of endurance, then Mr'. character, 
irjett may claim, to be o passed master in tlio art. 
to tlio qualities I have recorded, I add an upr'ght mind, a 
'Ly sense of honour, a devotion to duty, I present to the reader 
accurate portrait of the Superintendent of Police of Bombay. 
During the two years which had elapsod between his 
mmpLion of that office and tho outbreak of the 
itiuy, Mr. Forjett had gained the complete uipi,io- 
llidonco and esteem of Lord Elphinstone. Thoso 

10 know that liigh-minded nobloman are aware ’ 

it ho never bestowed his trust until ho had 

aired himself by experience that the recipient was fully 
rlhy of it. 

There being thus two men so capable and in all respects so 

11 qualified at the head of tho departments regulating 
lev, it would seem that the rcpressal of disturbance in 
mbay would be easy. But there weie two causes which 
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militated against such a conclusion. The first was the great 
disparity lie tween the numbers of .European and 
M'uwof native troops. WhilbL tliorc wove three native regi- 
twera Gi'- meiits, the 10th and 1 1 tli Nativo Infantry and (ho 
Imd'lir 101 " 14 Murine Battalion, of the former there were but four 
luijett.' hundred men. The other can so affected the concert 
between the heads of tlio two departments. General 
Short!, believed in the loyalty of his Sipahis but mistrusted the 
native police. Mr. Eorjolt was confident that lie could do what 
he would with the police, but mistrusted iho Sipabis. To use 
his own wolds, Mr. Forjctt regarded tlio Sipahis as “ the only 
source of danger.” 

The festival of the Muharram was a festival of a character 
tlio most dangerous of all. It was a religious 
Thifan'liar- festival, lasting many days, the oxeitniiiout, of which 
uni tfitwai increased with each day. Lord Elpliinslono had 
atuombaj. con p c p oc i General Shortt tlio arrangements for 
preventing distui banco during the whole of the time it lasted. 
Granted one premiss — that the Sipahis wero absolutely loyal — • 
those arrangements wero perfect. Mr. Forjell, when informed 
of them, declined, without pledging himself to the 
sburtPs ar- contrary, to admit this premiss, and ho informed 
iangcinoiits. Lord Elpliinstono of his doubts. Lord Elphinstimu 
replied that ho was sorry ha had not known of his 
objections before, but that it was now too Into to alter them. 
1 may hero state that the arrangements made by General 
Hhortt iuvulved tlio division into very small bodies of tlio 
Europeau force under the orders of Mr. For jolt. Tlio reply 
made by that gentlonian to Lord Elpliinslono’s remai'lc just 
referred to is eminently cliaraotoristic. lie intimated that ho 
should, at all ovents, be obliged to disoboy the orders 
teiview 3 wu*ii of Government, with respoefc to tlio police arraugo- 
btaiui E,1?lliu " meuls ; because it was necessary for him to liavo 
them in hand in tho ovont of a yiptihi outbreak, “It 
is a very risky thing,” replied Lord Elpliinstono,* “ to disobey 
orders, but I am sure you will do nothing rash.” Mr. Forjutt 
construed this tao't permission in tlio sense in which it was 
doubtless intended. 

* “ Happy was it for Bombay, happy for western India, mid happy probably 
for India itself,' 1 wrote Mr. Jj'orjclt, reviewing nt n lalor period theso events, 
“Unit one so nohlo and clear-headed as Lord ISlpiunslone was Governor of 
Buinbay during the period of the mutiny." 
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Fivo days of the festival passed without disorder. The next 
night would see its conclusion. On the eve of that 
night ail incident, accidental in its cause, almost nfeiiUmtona 
produced an outbreak. A Christian drummer i^ri-au? 1 u ' 
lielonging to the 10th Eegimont Native Infantry, 
whilst in a stato of intoxication, insulted the carriers of a Hindu 
divinity which was being carried in procession by 
some townspeople, and knocked over the divinity, a ciniatiim 
Two policemen, who witnessed the outrage, took tho J ) l ' l 1 ™' t "° r l!1 " 
drummer into custody. It happened that the iiimiuH. 

Bipahis of tho native regiments were possessed by tLtoffllnliito 
nu inner conviction that their loyalty was doubted custody, 
by Forjett, and they replied to the feeling' they thus 
imputed to him with one of hatred to himself and his sub- 
ordinates. When, then, the men of the 10th hoard that one of 
their comrades, albeit a Christian, caught in the act of offering 
an insult to a Hindu divinity, had been taken into custody by 
the police, some twenty of them turned outbroke 
into the lock-up, rescued tho drummer, assaulted Se the polt 
the policemen, and inarched them off as prisoners to drull >- 
their lines. The European constable of the section 
al, onco proceeded with four native policemen to the lines, and 
demanded tho liberation of their comrades. The demand was 
not only refused, but the now-comers were assaulted by the 
fiipahis, and, after a conflict in which two of the 
assailants wore left for dead, and others were tiytarumuo 
wounded, they wore foroed to retire. The excite- th S ,r c f n !". , 
mont m the sipahi lines, increasing every moment, 
received a further impetus from this retirement, and the 
Bipahis began to turn out in such numbers that a 
messonger was sent at full speed to Mr. Fovjett, Fwjcttia 
with tho information that the native regiments had ““ tfur - 
broken out, 

This was the one danger which Mr. Forjett had all along 
dreaded, and against which he had taken every precaution 
possible under the circumstances, already noted, of his limited 
sphere of action. lie had, that is to say, disobeyed orders, and 
massed his European policemen. On receiving the news that 
the Sipahia liad broken out, Mr. Forjett ordered the European 
police to follow him as soon as possible, and 
galloped down to their lines at so great a speed as 
to outstrip all his attendants. Ho found the 
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Sipaliis in a slate of tumult, endeavouring to force their way 
out of the lines, tlioir European officers, with diawn swoul-i, 
keeping them Lack. The sight of Mr. Eorjett 
Vury of tiic inflamed tho Sipali s still more. They callod out 
bOMiig bun. loudly that this was tho man who had wished tliom 
all to ho killed, while the European officers, scoing 
how tho presence of Mr. Eorjett excited their men, hogged him 
in earnest language to go away. Tho fato of 
Tho European Bombay at that moment linng upon tho conduct, at 
SiiinVificUre. this critical conjuncture, of Mr. Eorjett. Such aro 
Asiatics, that had that gentleman obeyed tho calls 
of the officois, tho Si pah is would have hurst, tho bonds of 
discipline and dashed forward to pursue him. lie was there, 
alone, seated on his horse, calmly daring them. Ilis knowledge 
of natives made him feel that so long as ho should remain there, 
facing and defying them, they would not movo, hut that a 
retrograde movement on his part would bo the signal for a real 
outbreak. In reply, then, to tho shouts of the officers and men 
iia tho lliLt i- v0 regiments, Mr. Eorjett callod on t to tho 

former, “ If your men aro bent on mischief, tho 
sooner it is over tho better,” and remained facing them. Two 
minutes later his assistant, Mr. Edington, galloped up, followed 
very shortly by fifty-five European policemen — tho inon he had 
kept massed in case of a disturbance. Then Mr. Eorjett acted. 

Forming irp and halting his men, ho called out, 
MKicruBiws “Throw open the gates; I am ready for tho Sipaliis.” 
mutiny. Again was displayed that complete acquaintance 
with tho Asiatic character which was one of tho 
secrets of Mr. Forjott’s power. The excitement of the Sipaliis 
subsided as if by magic and they foil back within tlioir linos. 
Novor had a nobler deed been moro nobly done ! 

The tide now turned. The evil-disposed amongst the Sipah is 
— and that many wore evil-disposed subsequent 
mm/ltanks revelations fully pioveil — were completely cowed, 
to mV. For- Nevertheless, Mr. For jolt relaxed not one of liis 
tided cxer ti onB . Tlio Mifharram was not yet a thing of 
the past, and it was clear that an uccidont might 
yet kindle the mine. One night st ill remained, and Mr. Forjott, 
iar from relaxing his precautions, hont himself to increase 
tliem. lie so postorl his police that the smallest movement 
upon tho part of the Sipahis would at once lieconio known to tho 
main body of his Europeans, forty-eight in number, located at 
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a decisive point. Ilia precautions were not only successful, 
they were the cause of success. To borrow tlie language, 
subsequently revealed, of the baffled conspirators, “ it wan 
the vigilance maintained that prevented the outbreak.” The 
vigilance was the vigilance of the police personally directed hy 
Mr. Forjett.* 

I have already stated that, thanks to the precautions taken 
and to Mr. Forjell’s energetic action, the festival of the 
Muharram had passed off qnietly. The discontented men 
amongst the Sipfiliis still, however, cherished the hope that 
another opportunity more favourable to the execution of their 
projects would soon arise. The Hindu festival of tho Duali, 
occurring towards the end of October, seemed to them to offer 
such an opportunity. During this festival the 
Hindus of tho upper and wealthier classes are 
accustomed to collect alL their wealth in ono room of conspiracy,', 
their dwelling, and, assembling, to worship it. The 
discontented ISipahis resolved, in many a secret council, to break 
out during tho Dnffli, to pillage Bombay, killing all who should 
oppose them, and then to n arch out of tho island. Hail this 


* Mr. Forjctt’s great services were not left unacknowledged. On the 10th 
of June, 1858, Lord Elphinstono thus recorded his sense of their value: — •“ The 
Eight, Ilonourahle the Governor in Council cannot too highly praise tlia 
devoted seal of this excellent public servant, upon whom such grave responsi- 
bilities were imposed during last year." Deferring to Ml'. Forjett’s “very 
valuable services” in the detection of the plot in Bombay in 1857, tho same 
high authority thus wrote : — “ His duties demanded great courage, great, acute- 
ness, and great judgment, all of which qualities were conspicuously displayed 
hy Mr. Forjett at that trying period.” 

All classes combined to testify to the great services rendered on this occasion 
by Mr. Forjett. Couched in varying phraseology, every letter received from 
tho members of tho European community indicates that, in the opinion of the 
several writers, it was the vigilance of Mr. Forjett which saved Bombay. 

I may add here that, for his services in the mutiny, the European and native 
communities in Bombay presented Mr. Forjett with addresses, and, witli the 
sanction of the Government,, with testimonials and purses to the value of three 
thousand eight hunched and fifty pounds. It was still more gratifying to him 
that, after he had left the service and quitted India, tho native cotton merchants 
sent him a handsome address and a purse of fifteen hundred pounds, 11 in token 
oi strong gratitude for one whoso almost despotic powers and zealous energy 
had so quelled the explosive forces of native society, that they seem to have 
become permanently subdued.” In addition, and likewise after he left India, 
the shareholders of a company, mainly composed of natives, presented Mr. 
Forjett with shares, which they subsequently sold on his account, for thirteen 
thousand five hundred and eighty pounds 
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plan been carried out, it is nearly certain that tlio contagion 
would have spread a 1 over the Presidency, and liavo even 
reached Madras. 

But again had tlio mutineers to reckon with Mr. For jett. 
That gentleman was informed by a detcctivo that suspicious 
meetings were being held by disaffected Sipahis at the lion so of 
October one Ganga Par.diad. Attempts to introduce a eon- 
vbich laiiis- fidontial agent of tlio police into those meetings 
covered by having hcon baffled by the precautions of the 
Mi. i' 01 jett, y[ r- For jett had Ganga Pavshtld convoyed to 

the polioo-offioo during tlio night, and obtained from him a 
complete revelation. Fertile in disguises, Mr. Forjett snhse- 
qncntly became an eye-witness — by means of holes made in the 
wall which separated the chamber where the conspiratm s 
assembled from the ante-room — of tlio proceedings of tho 
Sipiihis, a listener to their conversation. More than that, awaro 
and revealed ^ 1G deling prevailing amongst tho officers regard - 
by him to ing himself, he induced Major Barrow, the officer 
Major Bar- commanding the Marino battalion, to accompany 
him, on four different occasions, to tlio meetings . * 
The information tluno obtained was duly reported to General 
Sliortt by Major Barrow, and to Lord Elphinatouo, through his 
private secretary, by Mr, Forjett. Courts-martial 
means tho were in duo com bo convened. Tho proceedings 
conspiracy n resulted in sentences of death being passed and 
th^buit. executed on two, of transportation for life on six, 
native soldiers of various ranks. But the projected 
mutiny was nipped in tlio bud. 

With tho story of tho measures taken for the safety of 
December Bombay closes tho general sketch of events in tho 
t ecopiiuta- ' western Presidency up to tho close of 18.17. We 
tion of events have been how, displaying at once a rare foresight 
at onunj. a;n{ p a remarkable self-reliance, Lord Flphiiibtcmo 
had denuded Ids own Presidency of European troops in orclei- 
to crush tho mutiny beyond its borders. No man in high 
position recognised more truly, and applied more conscientiously, 


* “ Major Barrow's astonishment when lie saw some of Ms own men in Ganga 
Parshiid’s house was remarkable. He exclaimed , 1 My God, iny own mon [ Is 
it possible?’ And his memorable voids to me at the coiui-marlM were: ‘It 
is well I was present and saw and beard them myself, but for which I should 
have been here, not as a witness for the prosecution, but, us one for tho defence ; 
luoh was my confidence in these men.’” — Forjett's Our Ileal Danger in India. 
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llie maxim tliat the art of war consists in concentrating the 
greatest number of troops on the decisive point of the action. 
Now, tlic decisive point of the action in the early 
days of the revolt of 1857, was not in Bombay. To JioMo'aturl.-" 
Lord Elphinstone it was clear that Debit could only thought, 
he reached from Bengal, and that it was just possible mTaccmua 
lie might save central India and Rajpntana. Whilst, 

1 lien, lie sent overy available European soldier to Calcutta, lie 
formed, from tho small remnant which was loft, a number in 
reality not suflieiout for his own needs — one column which 
should march on Man, another which should restore order in 
liajputami. Eeoling that amidst the many dangers which 
threatened him tho most fatal was that which would come from 
without, ho sent to meet and to crush it before it should 
penetrate within. His defence of Bomba}' was an 
aggressive defence. It was a policy requiring rare His r ian « f 
courage, immense confidence in his own judgment, 
and great resolution. Jn carrying it out he exposed 
himself to tho danger, only ono degree less, of a rising within 
tho Presidency. How nearly that was occurring I have shown 
in these pages. 'Tho southern Maratba country was saved, in 
1857, partly by the prudence and the judgment 
displayed by Mr. G. B. Hoton-Karr, aided by the iJir.°° n 
energy of Goneral Lester, partly by the bungling uonemi 
and want of concert of the conspirators. Iiovv cs a " 
Bombay was saved I have just told. The reader will have seen 
that tho danger was real, the peril imminent, that but for the 
unlimited confidence plaocd by Lord Elphinstone in Mr ^ 

Mr. Forjett — a man of liis own selection — it might r ' ° r<? ' 
have culminated in disastor. That ho dared that risk to avert a 


greater clanger is ono of tho many piroofs of Lord Elphinstone’s 
capacity. Sufficient credit has never been given to him for his 
noble, his far-seeing, his self-denying policy. In the presence 
of the massacres of Kduhpdr and of Jhansi, of the defence of 
Lalchnao, and of the siego of Dehli, the attitude of 
Lord Elphinstone, less sensational though not less Tim attitude 
heroic, has been overlooked. Had there been an phinatono 1 " 
uprising attended with slaughter in Bombay, tho ms never yrt 
story of its repression and the deeds of valour 
attending that repression would have circulated praise, 
throughout the world. Instoad of that, wo see only 
oulm judgment and sclf-relianco meeting one danger and defying 
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another, ea rofully selecting tlio most experienced insti-uments, 
and by their aid preventing a calamity so threatening that, if it 
had been met by men less tried and less worthy of eonfidonco, 
it must have culminated in disaster. It is an attitude which 
gains from being contemplated, which impresses the student of 
history, in an ever-increasing degree, with admiration of tlio 
nohlo character of the man whose calm trust in himself mado 
possiblo the success of the policy lie alono inaugurated. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CO war, INDIA AND DURAND. 

AshiGARii is a very famous fortress in tlm Nimur district of 
t ho Central Provinces, lying two hundred and ninety , 
miles to the north-east of Bombay, 0110 hundred and J lsa ' *' 
iifty miles lioni Miillgaon, and ninety-nine miles to the south-east 
of Man. It is built on an isolated hill, detached from the Satpura 
rang dividing the valley of the Taptl from that of the Narbada. 
It has a history which has sent its name through the length 
and breadth of India. Alike in the times of the Hindu, of the 
Muhammadan, and of the British overlordship, it has been con- 
sidered a place worth lighting for. After many changes of 
masters, it, surrendered, on the 9th of April, 1819, after a 
vigorous resistance, to a Btitish force commanded by Brigadier- 
General Doveton, and it has, ever sinco, remained in the 
occupation of a British garrison. 

In 1857 that garrison consisted of a wing of the Gib Regiment 
Go alidr Contingent, lent by the Bengal Presidency 
to replace the 19th Bombay Nalive Jnlantry, ordered feigS, of 
on sendee to Persia, but which never embarked for 
that country. The commanding officer of the garrison was 
Colonel Lo Mesuricr, and the Port Adjutant was Lieutenant 
John Gordon of the lSHh Bombay Native Infanlry. 

The hill on the summit of which Asirgarh is perched rises 
abruptly to about live hundred loot above tlm jungle. 

Below it is a town of no real importance, inhabited li^rum ot 
by villagers mainly engaged in tending their flocks. 

The men who formed the garrison of Asirgarh belonged to a 
contingent which speodily asserted its right to a 
prominent place amongst the mutineers. The events 
at Nimach and at Gwaliar speedily convinced the nuit mine 
European residents at Asirgarh that their guardians S’muUny 
wore not to bo trusted. Even before this discovery 
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had been mado, the fort adjutant, distrusting thoir demeanour, 
had enlisted aomo ninety men from tho villageis of the town, 
and had charged them with tho task of watching tho behaviour 
of the Sipahis. These men aro known as Gordon’s Volunteers. 

On the 19th of Juno tho Europeans of the garrison hoard of 
the mutinies at Nimaoh and Nasirobad. From that 
KucEte fla y a ^ mos t every post brought thorn distressful 
Diropcans! tidings. Every precaulion was taken by Lioutonaul, 
Gordon. To relievo tho fort, by fair means, of a 
portion of its real enemies, one company of tho regiment was 
dotached to Burhanpur, twelve miles distant. Tho 
who sew! one anxioties of the ladies of tho garrison wore lessoned 
Buihtopfir 0 . about the same timo by the intelligence, verified by 
a personal visit mado by Lieutenant Gordon, that 
Captain Keatinge,* the political agent for that part of the 
country, had fortified a position fourteon miles distant from 
Asirgarh. 

From this timo till the end of July good and had nows 
succeeded each other with great rapidity. At times the 
Euiopoans wore in groat danger. The company 
nmtinies. sent to Burhanpur mutinied, marched on Asirgarh, 
and was only prevented from entering it by tho 
hawaldar-major of the regiment, whose loyalty had been 
appealed to, not in vain, by Lieutenant Gordon. 

Tho following morning the four remaining companies obeyed, 
Th0 re . not without murmuring, the order given to them to 
mntndor aro march out and encamp below tho fort, thoir places 
diBiume . -within being taken by Gordon’s Volunloors. Tho 
next day a party of Bhil infantry, commanded by Lieutenant 
Birch, surprised and disarmed tho Burhanpur mutineers, and 
carried their arms into Ash garli. A few hours later that placo 
was reinforced by two companies of the 1 9th Native Tnfantry 
under Captain Blair. Tho disarming of tho Gwalior men out- 
side the fort— a woik performed admirably and without blood- 
shed by Captain Blair and Lieutenant Gordon— completed tho 
necessary measures to ensure the safety of the fortress pending 
tho arrival of Colonel Stuart’s column. 


Arrival of 
Stuart's 
column and 
of Unrund. 


That column, tho earlier movements of which 
I have recorded in the preeoding chapter, quitted 
Aurangabad for Asirgarh on tho 12th of July. 


* Now Major-General Keatingo, V.C. 
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Smmnaiy of 
Dui and’* 
proceedings 
aft r lc»n iug 
Indfir. 


Marol ling rapidly, it roaclioil Burhdupur on the 21sst and 
Asiigarb on the 22nd idem. Here it was joined by Colonel 
Durand, who had reached Asfrgarh some days previously. 

In another part of this history* I have shown how Durand, 
aftor Lho catastrophe of Man, had fallon back on 
Silior; how, staying thoie only one day, he had set 
out for ITosliangnbad on the southern bank of the 
Narbada in the hope of being able to communicate 
there with General Wood bin n ; how, learning at 
ILoshangiihad of the safety of Man he heard also of tho attempts 
made to change tho direction of Woudburn’s force from tho line 
of the Narbada to Ntigpur; how, not content with simply 
protesting against Ruch a line of conduct, he had sot off for 
Aurangabad witli the intention of enforcing his arguments there, 
and, if necessary, of pressing on to liombay ; how, on his road, 
lie received the gratifying intelligence that Woodburn’s column, 
now commanded by Stuart, was advancing towauls Asfrgarh ; 
how he had at once hurried to that place. He had the 
gratification of meeting that force on the 22nd of 
July. From tho moment of his joining it, ho 
assumed his position as tho Governor-General's re- 
presentative, and became likewise, in eveiy thing hut 
in name, the real leader of tho column. 

The column pushed on for Man on the 24th with all practi- 
cable expedition. On tho 28th it was joined by tho 
3rd Begimont Cavalry, Ilaidardbad Contingent, 
under the command of Captain S. Orr. On the 31st 
it ascended the Simrol pass, halted on its summit to 
allow the artillory to close up, and the following 
morning marched into Mart. The weather for tho 
limo of the year, the height of tho monsoon, had 
boon exceptionally fine; no rain had fallen to hinder the march 
of tho guns over the sticky black soil. On the night of tho 1st 
of August, however, the weather changed. Heavy rains set in 
and continued throughout August and September. 

But Durand was now at Man, within thirteen and a rtJSlJiSjta. 
half miles of tho capital whence tho mutinous conduct 
of Holkar’ts troops had forced him to retire just ono month before. 
He had returned to vindicate British authority, to punish tho 
guilty, to give an example which should not bo forgotten. 


He a'.sumi'B 
tho u»al ilnkC- 
tm i or the 
column. 


Is joined by 
the 3rd 
Ilegun'Mik 
Ot\ airy, 
Ilnlilurdb.ld 
Contingent. 


* Vol, III. pages 1G1-2, 
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Up offers to 
tu/nth on 
Indur and 
tliNnrm liol- 

Kai b tioopB, 


Even before lie had inarched into Man, whilst ho was yet 
halted on tho top of tho Simrol pass, Durand find 
received a message from tho Indur Durbar. Maha- 
rajah Ilolkar and his minister sent lo inform him 
that they were still in a stale ol' alarm as to tho 
conduct of their own troops, ami (o inquire whether 
aid could not be afforded to tliom. Durand roplied that ho was 
ready, if the Maharajah wished it, lo march with 
d'dmes!" 1 ' the entire force into Indur instead of into Man. 

Apparently, this was not the eml desired by the 
Durbar, for tho messengers at ouco withdrew their requisition. 
In deciding to march on Man instead of Indur, Durand was 
mainly influenced by considerations regarding tho 
stato of tho surrounding distiicts whidi will ho 
piosently adveitcd to. At tlio moment, indeed, 
there was another consideration which lie had to 
tako into account. Ife had with him no European 
Pour companies of the 80th were indeed marching 
up by the Bombay road, and would join in a few days. But it 
was desirable, after tho events which had occurred, that the 
Indur rabble should see in tho British force the vvliito facos of 
tho unvanquished foot soldiers of England. Durand marched 
then on Man. 

The four companies of tlio SOfck having joined a few days 
later, the propriety of marching on Indur to punish 
Ilolkar’e guilty troops and tho townspeople who 
had abetted tho revolt again boouiuo a question for 
Durand’s consideration. It was a very difficult 
That Ilolkar’s troops had attacked the Ilusidcucy on 
the first of July was a fact admitted by every one. But Hoik ir 
had assoriod that this act had been committed 
without his sanction or authority. Durand himself 
was never satisfied of this : to tho last ho regarded 
Ilolkar as a trimmer, a watchor of tho atmosphere : 
hut officers who liad occupiod the Mail fort in July, 

i.ii... n _ i * tt.. .. . . i i._ .i i ... i i i 


KpH^ona wUy 
ilium <1 
nut died on 
JUiiu instead 
of on liuiitr. 


infantry.’ 


lie is joined 
by foui com- 
panies Sbtll. 

question. 


Clr< uni- 
hwncca 
v Inch 

i ndnceil 

Durand to 

dcfei all pio- _ u . 

I'MpIct notably Captain Iluugerlbrd, liad boon penetrated 
lioikar. with the conviction that Ilolkar was innocent, and, 
in his letters to Durand, Lord Elphinstono, tho 
Governor of Bombay, had insistod on the same view. Under 


* The force consisted of five troops 1-ttli Light Dragoons, ;jrd Uuvahy 
Haidarrihad Contingent, oue horse hattory of Eiuopoiui mtilleiy, tho 2olh 
Bombay Native Iafantiy, and a pontoou tram. 
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these circumstances Durand, duly weighing the difficulties 
presented by the case, cluomod it advisable to defer all action, 
so far as Ilolkar was personally concerned, until ho shouk] 
become acquainted with tho views of the Governor-General 
regarding him. lie accordingly made a complete reference on 
tho subject to Lord Canning. 

ITolkar, on liis part, was naturally anxious to delay Durand's 
action as long as he could. Ilo know that, in his [, Iltable 
heart, Durand had thoroughly mistrusted him. rmwus tn 
And, although it was well known that, in tho 
excited stats of nativo feeling throughout tho 
country, he could not depend on tho conduct of his own troops, 
and would have been glad to see them coerced by tho British, 
yol, when ho thought of the possible results of such action, ho 
inclined to prefer the uncertainty of his actual condition. 
Could he, ho felt, but stave off the critical moment for a few 
months, Durand would bo relieved by Sir Robert Hamilton, 
and Sir Robert Hamilton, an old and much-regarded frioncl, 
would, ho felt confident, accept explanations regarding tho 
events of tho 1st of July which Durand would utterly 
conlonm. 

Tho question of disarming Holkar’s revolted troops, whilst 
the personal oaso regarding Ilolkar was still 
ponding, opened out difficulties of another de- SSJaSETuSSfl 
seription. The force at the disposal of Durand mmo« to do- 
wns small, and, though sufficient to dispose of tho jVnodm'y * 
revolted troops of Indar, could theso bo encountered 
on masse, it was scarcely largo enough to attack its Sstrooi^ 
several component parts in detail, holding tho hulk 
in check whilst portion aftor portion should be destroyed. It 
must always bo romemborod, writing of this period, that the 
revolt had at that time nowhere received a serious check. Tho 
force before Delili was almost as much Lcsioged as besieging. 
Tho English garrison of the Lakhnao Residency was supposed 
to be at its last gasp ; Havelock had made no impression upon 
Oudh ; Bihar was surging with ruutinoeis. The disaffected in 
central India might, then, well be oxcusecl if, regarding all 
these points, thoy were not only liopolul, but eon li dent, that 
resolute resistance on their part would serve the cause which 
they now regarded as the common cause of their co-religionists 
throughout India. Under these circumstances, it was to he 
apprehended that Holkar’s troops, the three arms of which, 
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each superior in numbers to tho on lire British force, were 
located in separate cantonments, might evince a strong dis- 
inclination to bo disarmod; and that, morally supported as 
tlioy were by a large party in the city of Indiir, and, as I shall 
presently show, by a strongly aggressive party in the districts 
lying between Indur and Kiaiacli, they might offer a rosislanoo 
certain to entail groat loss on the attacking party, and to 
cripple its future movements. This will bo clear to the roador 
whon, recalling the composition of the force at tlio disposal of 
Durand,' 1 extremely weak in infantry, lie rollouts that a rainy 
season of unusual force was at its height, that tlio roads could 
he traversed by guns only with tlio greatest difficulty, that the 
bridgos in many places had been carried away, and that any 
military operation against the several cantonments occupied by 
llolkar’s troops would liave to be carried out on a swampy 
plain, on which, at that season of tlio your, it would bo im- 
possible for tlio three arms to work togelhor. 

But tliero wero othor reasons which impressed Durand with 
the necessity of dealing in the first insianco with those rebels 
in the distiicls, of whose aggiossivo tendencies I have just 
spoken. 

Maudesar is a largo and important town on a fci Unitary of the 
river Chambal, about, a hundred and twenty miles 
j cbm f rom Xnddr. In the month of July this place hurt 
been occupied by some of Sindhia’s lcvoltod troops, and tlmso 
lied been joined, and were being constantly further strengthened, 
by Afghan, Mekram.and Mowati levies. In August 
^*° i |,8 " 1TeR *-' on at M.uidesar threatened not only 
sin rectum, to cmbruoo all western Mdhva, but Nimaeli as well. 

Impressed with a ooniidonco in thomselvoN, justified 
only by the prolonged immunity which had been allowed them, 
the rebels at this place began, in the mouth of August, to 
display an aggressive tompor farmoro dangerous than 
Harmturet " the sullen disaffection oi the compromised troops 
of Holkar. Tlio more active and daring of tho 
mutineers of Hollcar’s army had proceeded to GKvaliar after tlie 
insurrection of the 1st of July; the less cnergotio mass 
remained, sullen, dangerous, watching ovonts, but to a certain 
extent paralysed, though not controlled, by the English party 
in power at Hollar's court. Tho progress of the M.tndosar 


Fide yttge 12, note. 
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insurrection w, however, so rapid, that to uphold Biithh 
supremacy in Raj put ana and Malwa, and to 
maintain tlio lino of the Narbada, it became ah- nndrequumg 
solutcly necessary to check its growth with the jX'l'pTat- 
utmost promptitude. In the presence of this new ">»Uon, 
danger, the disarming- of Ilollcai’s troops became, 
in every sense, a matter of secondary importance. An attempt 
to subdue the les or evil might have augmented the greater, 
whilst a decisive blow struck at the gn ater could not fail to 
affect fatally the lessor. 

Action in any shape was impossible so long as the heavy 
rains continued. But when, in the beginning of 
October, the monsoon passed away, and the country Tiie i»ln« nn 
began to dry up, tlio Mimdosar rebels began to give lu'Jmmpt" 
pi oof of the pi ssossiou of tho ag-gres-ivo nature with «&on. 
which I liavo credited them. 

The leader of tho Maudesar insurgents was Pinizshah, a 
Bhdhzada or piinoe connected with the imperial 
family of Dob If. It was estimated in September utSSiiai 
l hat some fifteen thousand men, uith sixteen or g“ r t |' lbllr " 
eighteen guns, had rallied round his siandavd, and 
this estimate was subsequently found to havo been below the 
actual number. To meet these, Durand, after 
deducting tho sick and wounded, and a sufficient fcaVv'lfi'uno. 
number of men to guard Man, could not bring into 
tho field more than fifteen hundred men s ' and nine guns. 

Under these circumstances it was perhaps fortunate that tlio 
aggressive movement was made by tho rebels. Durand ex- 
piated it, Towards the very end of September 
he had intercepted letters from llaidarabacl from 
Nagrir, from Surat, from Ujjen, from Gwaliar, and umtmi India 
from Maudesar, all tolling tho same tale. Tho 
tale was to the effect that, after the conclusion of volt, 
the Dasahra festival,! a general rising would tako 
place in Malwii, and that influential personages were coming 


+ Thus composed: Aitillciy, ouo hundred and seventy; Dragoons, two 
hundred; 80th, two hundred and thirty; 25th Bombay Native Infantry, threo 
hundred and fifty ; 3rd Nizam’s Cavalry, three hundred and fifty. 

t A festival of ten days’ dmiitiou, nine of which are spent in worship and 
religious ceremonies. Tho tenth day is the birthday of Gangit (tlio Ganges). 
Whoever bathes in tho Ganges on that day is purified fiom ten sorts of sins, 
The festival occurs in September or October, tho date varying with each year, 
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from Nagpur and Ihiidarilbud for the purpose of giving life and 
strength to tlio insurrection. The close of the Dasahra 
corresponded with the setting in of tho dry season. The 
result corresponded with the information Durand 
ift'cmpuo had thus obtained. Early in October tho Shahzada’s 
tut off Du- troops, who had previously occupied Dhar and 
Bombay” 1 Amjhora, advanced to tho Bombay road and 
threatened to intermpt Durand’s communications 
with Bombay, to command the lino of the Narbada along tho 
Bombay frontier, and to attack Nimach. They sent also a 
pressing invitation to Ilolkar’s trooj s to join them. 

Everything depended upon tho rapidity with which Durand 
would ho able to strike a blow at this enemy. 
Toitaoccof 11 ' ■h' a 'li 11 g it, it was finite possible that Kami, Sahib, 
rupiti action, who at that time was hovering in the vicinity of 
Kill pi, might transfer the whole of liis troops to 
central India, and that the MartUlul war-cry might raiso tho 
entire country formerly acknowledging iho supremacy of tho 
PeshwtL, Seeing tho necessity, Durand struck. 
BiuUm'ut the 12th of October ho detached one body of 

in ru. IIaiclftrn.ha.tl cavalry to dolend Mandlusar on tho 
Narbada, threatened by tho rebels, and another t.o 
tlio village of Gujri to interooxit them on their way. On Iho 
14th ho sent thiee companies of the 25th Native Infantry and 
some dragoous to support this last-named party, and on the 1 9th, 
with all the men who could ho sparod from the garrison of 
Mail, ho marched for Dliar. 

Aiuind lido Pilar, a lad of thirteen yeais, had succeeded to tho 
chit* full ip of Dhar on tho death of his brother, out olF 
j!ii*"imn!c- cliolera on the 2 oxl of May 1857. * liis minister, 
uiuteiy pic- liamcliandar Biipuji, a slirowd and intelligent man, 
ev™itBoi tl10 who, from his thorough knowledge of tho English 
J857. ar.d from his large acquaintance) with British officers, 

was supposed to he devotod to Bri tish interests, began, 
almost immediately after his assumption of office, to pursue a 
line of policy tho very rovori-o of that which had 
itltmobaiuiif ^ oen hoped fr'°in him. In direct opposition to tho 
Aipujf. ‘ policy pursued by tho Govormnont of India ever 
since tho settlement of Malwii, to prevent tho 

* The formal recognition by the British Government only reached tlio young 
chief on the 28lh of September, hut he was acknowledged and neared as Ildjah 
from the date stilted. 
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employment of mercenary troops in native states, this man 
bewail to enlist, largo numbers of Arabs, Afghans, and Mcktam's. 
As soon as the news of the Indur rising of the ( 

1st of July roaolied Dliar, a party of these mercenaries, JmcmlL, 
four hundred in nnmher, joined with tlio mercouaiies 
of the Elijah of Aiujhcra, and plnndeicd the stations of Bhopaur 
and iSirdiirpur, burning the hospitals over the heads 
of the sick and wounded. Returning to Dink with 
their plunder, they were met and honourably (jfBmi-.ii 
roooived by Blifm Rno Blnmsla, the young lEi.ah’s tl to* v en w Ttn 
uncle, and three of tho guns which they had lumiur. 
captured woro placed in tho Rajah’s palaco. On 
tho lllst of August they were in possession of tho fort, of Dhtir, 
with or without the consent of the Dmbar was not 
certainly known. Bui. on the 15th of October captain Hot- 
Captain Hutchinson, the political agent, reported 
that thoro was strong reason to "believe that the cniuiiUoityif 
Rajah’s mother and uncle and tho memheis of the Kyj'imd 
Durbar woro the instigators of the rebellion of tho oiUwiiuiur. 
Dlniv troops, that lire conduct of the Durbar was 
suspicious, that its agent had purposely deceived him regarding 
the negotiations eiilurod into by its members with tho mutinous 
morcouarios and tlio number of men they had enlisted, and that 
it had received with attention and civility omissaiies from 
Mandosar, the centre of tlio Muhammadan rising. 

It was this intelligence which decided Durand to mSthe" 
di-niks tho Dliar agent in attendance on him, with g 

a message to tho Durbar that its members would Wtuulng. 
bo held strictly rosponsiblo for all that had happened 
or that might happen, J| and to despatch all his available troops 
to attack Dliar. 

On tho 22nd of October the British force arrived before Dhtir. 
The Arab and Mokranf levies who garrisoned that 
fort gave a signal instance of the _ confidence em 
gendered by tho long compulsoiy inaction of the ixf«re niiir. 
British by quitting tho protection of their linos of 
defence and coming to attack them in tho open. Planting three 
brass guns on a lull south of t.lio fort, they extended from that 
point along its eastern face in skirmishing order, and advanced 

boldly against tho British. 

n nvn.nl repented this warning to the Elijah in person during the siege oi 
the fort. 
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But tlieir confidence soon vanished. The 2,7th Bombay 
tuc nctiin] Native Infantry, a splendid regiment, often to bo 
mentioned, and always with honour, in tlieso pages, 
iod by their most capable commandant, Major Iluberfson, 
cniinntry blunged tho thrco guns, captured them, and turned 
, ,'r i in.- rail the guns on the rebels. Almost simultaneously, 
hutiy ln " ^ 1G ^ our companies of tho 8Gtb and tho sappers, 
flanked by Woollcombo’s (Bombay) and II linger ford’s 
(Bengal) batteries, advanced against tho eentro, whilst tho 
cavalry threatened both flanks, tho dragoons, under 
Captain Gall, tho left, tho Nizam’s cavalry, under 
Major Orr, tho right. Baffled in their advaneo by 
tho action of the 25th, and the play of the Btitish guns on 
their centra, tho enemy made a rapid movement to 
?m[Muc-° rr ^heir loft, and attempted to turn tho British light, 
iiun iid, But ths dragoons, led hy Gall, and tho Nizam's 
cavalry, led hy Orr and Macdonald, Deputy Quarter- 
master-General of the iorco, charged them so vigorously that 
they retired into tho fort, leaving forty bodies 
MBbMtcn. of tlieir companions on the field. On the Biitish 
side three dragoons and one native trooper y, evo 
wounded, a janmdar and a native, trooper wore killod. 

Tho fort was now invested, hut tho British force had to wait 
for the siege guns, oxpected on the 24th. They 
invested. arrived on the evening of that day ; tho next morning 
they wore placed in position. 

Tho fort of Dliar is ontiiely dot, ached from tho town of tho 
same name. Its southern angle reals on the suburbs, 


Tin 1 i obflq 
die beaten. 


Dhitr iB 
Invoked. 


a! thu io!r' the lua< l 1111,11 big between. It is situated on an 
ui Diiitr. omineuce of thirty feet above the surrounding plain, 

and is built of red granite, in an oblong shape, con- 
forming - itself to the hill on which it stands. Tho walls nro 
about thirty foot in height, and have at intervals fourteen 


eiicular and two square towers. 

On the 25th a sandbag battery, two thousand yards smith of 
the fort, armed with one 8-ineh howitzer and ono 
!,? nh£! ei,t 8-inch mortar, began to shell the fort. Under cover 
of this lire the infantry pushed on to a low ridge, 
about two hundred and fifty yards from Ihe southern unglo of 
tho fort, forming a natural parallel, and took possession, of it. 
On this tho breaching battery was at oneo constructed. Simul- 
taneously, strong cavalry aud infantry pickets were thrown out 
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mi the nor 111 and cast faces of the fort, sociality on the west face 
being assured by an extensive lank or lake Which could not be 
forded. Durand was in hopes that tlio rebels, seeing them- 
selves thus suiromided, would spontaneously surrender. Hut 
although, during the six days the siege lasted, they mado many 
efforts to obtain aid from outside, acting and writing 
in the name of the Durbar, under whose orders they TheieinN 
professed to bo defending the fort, they waited until, icnm. r 
on tlio night of the 291 h, tho breach had been made 
so largo that its practicability was only a question of a day 
or two, cro they sent a whito flag to inquire tho terms 
which would bo granted. “An unconditional 
surrender,” was the reply, upon which the firing i'*io icpiy. 
continued. 

At sunset on tho 11 1 si, tho breach was reported practicable, 
and that night a slorniing paity was detailed to The bread, 
assault tlio place. Never was a task easier, The pucticabiu 
breach was easily ascended. Almost immediately 8IU1 
afterwards firing was heard on the plain. Whilst dragoons 
and irregulars wore despatched in that direction, 
tho storming party entered the fort. It was evacuated, 
empty.* 

In fact tho rebels, foreseeing the assault, had quitted the fort 
by the main gato botweon 9 and 11 o’clock, and escaped in the 
direction of the nortli-west. Tho firing heard on the plain at 
the nioiuont tho breach was ontered was only a skirmish with 
the rear-guard of tho retreating enemy and an out- 
lying picket of tlio lird Nizam’s cavalry. Tho main iS!! ° f lll ° 
body had passed by them and the dragtious'f wholly 
unobserved, and woro well away beJ'oro tho alarm could ho of 
any avail. Pursuit, though it could scarcely accom- ^ 
plish much, was attempted. It resulted, however, useless, 
only in the capture of a few wretched stragglers. 

Durand oulerod the fort of Jlliar to be demolished, tbe Slato 
to be attached, pending the final orders of Government, and 
charges to ho prepared against the leaders and instigators of 


* Siuilliid, and I)!mr, Calcutta Review. Loire’s Central India. Private 
papeis. 

f It had unfortunately happened that the European pickets, which hod been 
there for some days, and which know the ground well, had been changed that 
very day. The trooper, sent by the jamadsu 1 of the native picket to give the 
alarm, fell with his horse on tho way, and was disabled. — Lowe.' 
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tlie rebellion. k The force tben continue 1 its march thiough 
western Mdlwa towards Mamlesar, in pui suit 
Txiranddrmuii<a»'athc 0 f f,] ie rebels. Theso latter, however, had 
towards Miindtsiir. by no means renounced their aggressive ten- 
dencies. On the 8th of November they a! fucked 
the cantonment of Al chid pur, garris mod by a native contingent 
of the throo arms, officered hy English officers. 
uimcif*' 3 Major Timmins, who commanded the contingent, 
Mctndpur, imprudently permitted the rebels, without offering 
opposition, to take up a strong position close round 
his guns and infantry. The men of tho contingent, on their 
sido, 4b played mingled cowardice and treachery, tho majority 
eventually going over to tho rebels. Half a tioo > 
the auuion. T of the cavalry behaved, however, extremely well, 
and, after making a gallant but ineffective charge, 
in which their leader, Captain Mills, was shot dead, aud their 
native officer severely wounded, er cor led tho remainder of the 
European officers to Durauil’s camp, where they arrived on the 
9 th. 

Two other affairs, which occurred during the pursuit of tho 
rebels to Mandesar, deserve hero to bo recorded. 
S°NuIiittdit r ^ G fi 1 ' 8 * 1 wati tlm capture and destruction of tho fort 
saved. of Amjhera hy a small party of Haidarabad cavalry 
anrl infantry under Lioutenant Hutchinson. There 
was, indeed, no opposition ; but the fact of tho occupation was 
satisfactory, as it proved that Durand’s lapid action had saved 
the line of tho Narbada, and had maintained that barrier between 
tho blazing north and tho smouldering south. 

The other action was one in which Major Orr and tlio 
Ilaidarabad Contingent was prominently engaged. 

I have already stated* how one regiment of tho Haidarabad 
Contingent had joined Brigadier Stuart’s force on 
malts 1 ™’ ^ ts mal '°h from Aurangabad. Tho remaining cavalry 
brouciitiiy of the contingent and a largo ibreo of its infantry 
itMii Ccinui)- ail( l artillery had, about tho same time, been formed 
gent. at Eldabad, one of the chief ou Dots of the Dukhan, 
on the high road to central India. Hero they 
remained until tlio monsoon had ceased and tho roads had 

* Ultimately, owing to circumstances upon which it is uimecessnry for me to 
enter bare, they all escaped punishment. To the young Elijah himself merciful 
consideration was shown, and ho was restored io Ins title and position, 
t Vide p. 41. 
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begun to dry up. They then, marched with all speed into 
M&lwn, and coercing on their way the refractory zamindurs 
of PiplitU and Eagbugarh, reached Duiaiid’s forco before Dhiir. 

Upon the news reaching camp of the successful action of the 
rohols at Mehidpur, Major Orr, with a small forco, 
consisting of three hundred and thirty-seven sabres ptr-maite 
drawn from the 1st, 3id, and 4th regiments Mzam’s 
cavalry, was sent to follow on their track. The 
second morning after he had left camp, Orr, having marched 
some sixty miles, arrived before Mehidpur. There he learned 
that the rebels had loft the place tlio same morning, carrying 
with thorn all the guns, stores, and ammunition upon which 
they could lay hand. Orr stopped to water and feed his horses, 
and whilst thus halting had the gratification to receive Mrs. 
Timmins, the wife of the commandant already mentioned, who 
had boon unable to effect her escape! with her husband. Having 
despatched that lady under a sufficient escort to rejoin her 
husband, Orr followed tho rebels, and, after a pursuit of twelve 
miles, catno up with their roar-guard, about four hundred and 
fifty men with two guris, about 4 o’clock in tiro 
afternoon, at tho viLlago of Ilawal. 
prepared to receive him. They had taken up a very 
formidable position, e&pocially calculated to resist cavalry, their 
right lesting on tho village, and their front covered 
liy a muddy nullah or rivulet. Occupying this 
position, they hoped effectually to cover the retreat 
of their main hotly, convoying their stores, their ammunition, 
and the spoils of Mehidpur. But they had not 0rr 
counted on tho gallant spirit of their enemy. Oil’, jmi maiJ 
and his officers, Abbott, Johnstone, Clark, Munay, [“ lly a!MilB 
and Sumwoll, led their men forward, crossed the 
nullah, charged the guns, and then fought hand to hand with 
tho enemy. Tho contest was desperate and continued till tho 
him went down. Then tho rebels gave way, and all 
their guns, eight in number, and stores fell into the »><J ennies it, 
hands of the victors. The nature of the engagement u,™ sh " lUl 
may be gathered from tho fact that tho British lost 


They were 


Their stiong 
position. 


* Called also, aud more correctly, “ Hath Kn Piplitt,” a town in tho Diwds 
State, twenty-eight miles cast from Iudur. Eagliugarh lies two short inarches 
distant from it. 

f This lady had keen, concealed by a faithful tailor, who frustrated all the 
efforts of the rebels to discover her hiding-place. 
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nearly a hundred men killed and wounded. Amongst the latter 
was Lieutenant Ham well, shot through, the abdomen. The 
rebels lost a hundred and seventy live killed, and somo seventy 
taken prisoners. 

When the despatch containing tho account of this affair 
reached Durand, ho handed it over to Majnr f Dill to 
Snil'.f.icUim road to the 11th Dragoons and Stith Foot. By these 
iiiU'oousnt men it was heard with nioro than satisfaction, for it 
On'a tmticas. dissipated any doubt which might Lave boon caused 
by the escape of the garrison of Dluir. 

Durand now pushed on as fast as the baggage carts and the 
roads would permit 1dm, and oil tbo I Oth of Novom- 
iSicBihG ' )er roatJ heil Hernia on tho banks of tiro river 
ciuLiniini. Ghambal. The crossing of this river, unopposed as 
it was, presented no inconsiderable difficulties. Iln 
banks aro ruggod and almost perpendicular, its htioam is deep and 
rapid, and its bed is broken by enormous boulders of 
it ihativor. basalt. The baggage of tho force was carried almost 
entirely on carts drawn by bullocks, a few camels 
only having been obtainable, and to convey these carts and tho 
artillery guns across a river presenting tho difficulties I have 
described would, under no circumstances, have been an easy 
task. That tho rebels, hitherto so aggres-ive, should havo 
The reMs neglected the opportunity thus offered to them adds 
f.»iisiiiy another to the ninny proofs in which this history 
iotuiiedi' 1 ' abounds, that, brave as they wero ill light, they 
understood littlo of tho art of war. As it was, 
nearly two days were spent in effecting tho passage, nor 
was this possible until tho sappers had cut a road down 
the bank for tho artillery and carts, and another up tho 
opposito bank.* 


* ” I never saw a more animated and beautiful picture in iny life than when 
our brigade crossed this liver. The steep, verdant, sliruhby hanks, covered with 
our vaiied forces, elephants, camels, horses, mid bullocks ; tlio deep flowing 
clear riyer, reaching ou and on to the far oast, to the soft deep-blue tufted 
horizon; the babble and yelling of men, the lowing of tho cattle, the granting 
screams of the camels, and tho trumpeting of tho wary, heavily-laden elephant ; 
the rattle of our artillery down the bauk, through tho river, and up the opposite 
side; the splashing and plunging of onv cavalry through the stream — noighiug 
and eager for the green encamping ground before them ; and everybody so busy 
and jovial, streaming up from tho deep water to their respective grounds ; and 
all this in the face, almost, of an enemy, formed a fatten it vivant uover to he 
forgotten.” — Loire’s Campaign in Central India. 
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The column halted the afternoon of the 20th on tlio cast hanlc 
of the Chauibal, and, marching early the following 
morning, encamped four miles soutli of Mandesar, 
in a position covered to the front by some rising ai’Ksjr. 8 
ground, flanked on the loft by a little village and 
guidons, beyond which again were sevoial large topes, some 
cultivated ground, and another village surrounded by gardens 
and trees. On the right of iho British position were hills 
and villages, and between these and the rising ground in 
front already referred to was an extensive plateau, 
covered here and there with acres of unent corn. ^ggressiro 
Beyond it, again, the ci'y of Mandesar.’* A recon- tue'l'iilis. 
naissance having indicated that all was quiet 
in front, the camp was pitched and the men went to their 
breakfasts. 

But the rebels were again in an aggressive humour. Rumours 
had been industriously spread in their ranks that tho British 
force had been repulsed from Dhar, and, in sheer dosperation, 
was now meditating an attack on Mandesar. The loaders knew 
hotter, hut they used all their efforts to givo currency to the 
story. Consequently, about mid-day on the 22nd, 
the rebels, confident that they had before them only 'Dx'y ^ 
a dispirited and beaten column, sallied forth from Smial furco, 
Mandesar, and, inarching gaily, look possession of a 
village snrrounded by trees and gardens beyond the extreme 
left of tho British line, and, making that village their exlremo 
right, occupied, with two considerable masses, the plateau con- 
necting it with Mandesar. 

Tho men in the British camp wore at their breakfasts when 
the news of the rebol movement reached them, 
instantly they fell in, and the line formed; the 
dragoons on the extreme right, the Nizam’s hor.'e on ceive them, 
tho extreme left, Hungerfbrd’s and Woollcombe’s 
batteries forming the right-centre, the bullock battery of the 
Ilaidarabiid tho left centre, the 8Glh and 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry the centre, and the Haidanibad infantry with the 
Madras Sappers on the left of the Ilaidarabad guns, opposite tho 
villages occupied by the rebels. Tho British guns at once 
opened fire; and Woollcombe’s guns, pointed by Lieutenant 
Strutt, to he again mentioned in these pages, firing very 


* Lowe 
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the rebels wavered. An advance of tho TTaidnrabdl 
troops converted their wavaring into flight. Tho 
cavalry then pursued and out up a number of them. 
The remainder escaped into the city. 

The next day, the 22nd, Durand crossed to tho right hank of 
tho Maud osar river, and encamped to the west of tho 
town within two thousand yards of tho suburbs. 
His object was to gain a position wbonco be could 
threaten Mandosar with ono band, and the robot force 
which had occupied Nimach,f and which, ho had 
learned from spios, was now hastening to tiro aid of 
their comrades, on tho other. A cavalry reconnaissance showed 
the Nimacli rebels to bo in considerable force in tho village ot 
Gorariii, on tho high road to that place. 

In that direction, then, Durand moved on tho 24 h. After a 
march of three miles, he espied tho rebels about a mile distant, 
their light resting on the village, their centre on a long hill, 
and their loft well covered by fields of uncut grain, with broken 
ground and nullahs in their front, full of water and mud. 

Tho British guns, opening on tho rebels, soon overcame tho 
lire of their live field-pieces, and forced their line to 
iattrrS U, ° r f'h°y clung, however, with great per- 

(kiuiiiL tinacity to tho village of Goraria, and on this, 
retiring from tho centro and left, thoy fell hack vory 
slowly. Whilst tho British were endeavouring to drive them 
from this position, a strong party sallied from Mandosar and 
attacked their rear. The Nizam’s hoi so and tho dragoons mot 
tho assailants boldly, and, after a sharp contest, drovo them 
back with loss. In front, however, tho British could make 
no impression on the village. The brigadier dotailod (he 86th 
and 25th Bombay Native Infantry to carry it with tho 
bayonet, but tho lire from it was so florae that ho 
npsppriite countermanded tho order, preferring tj reduce it 


COttfllct. 


with his 


When night fell the ’rebels still 


* “Lieutenant Strutt’s shooting was very true. All tho while this living 
was going on at the village, a line fellow, dressed in white, with a. green flag, 
coolly walked out from the cover, and sauntered leisurely along tho whole lino 
of our guns, while round shot and shell wore whizzing about him in awful 
proximity. He occasionally stooped down, but never attempted to run ; 1m . 
then quietly retraced his steps, when a shot from Lnutouunt Strutt struck him 
just before ho regained the village.”— Lowe’s Central India, 
f Yol. IV. page 400. 
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occupied Gmraria. Tlie British, loss had been considerable, 
amounting to upwards of sixty officers and men killed and 
wounded. 

At 10 o’clock next morning the 18-pounders and the 24- 
pounder howitzer were brought to within two 
hundred and fifty yards of the villago, arid tko is 

firing comincuced. The place was shelled till it carried, 
became a more wreck; everything that could ho 
burned in it was consumed. Still the rebels held on. At last, 
about mid-day, somo two hundred and twenty came out and 
surrendered. Those that remained were Boliilabs, and they 
stuck to the last brick in the place. About 4 o’clock tlio 
Brigadier directed that tho firing should coaso: the Sfith and 
25th Bombay Native Infantry then stormed the battered ruins. 

The stern defence of tlio liohilahs did service to their cause. 
Whilst the British force was dealing with 
them the Slializada and his two thousand Euw^^ntio'iisVho 0 
Afghans aud Mokrania evacuated Mandesar siisi,zdd& tostcaie 0 
and rotreated on Nangarh. The cavalry, 
worn out by four days of unremitting exertion, was unable 
to pursue them. 

Pursuit, ho we ver, was scarcely necessary. The Ido w struck at 
Ooraria was a blow from which there was no rallying. The 
Afghans aud Molcrains, as panic-stricken as they 
hud been bold, llotl through tho country, avoiding Tho blow 
towns and villages, and endeavouring to seek refuge a'| l °n/| , a 
in tho jungles. One party of them, more daring dedwve, 
than their follows, suddenly appeared at Partdbgarh. 

The loyal chief of that state, summoning his Thakurs, attacked 
them, killed oighty of them, and drove the rest into flight. 
Tire others seemed, above all, anxious to place the Clrambal 
between themselves and their conqueror. 

The objects which Durand had in his mind whan he set out 
from M&u on the 14tli of October had now been 
accomplished. With a force extremely weak in 
infant; y, lie had crushed tho rebellion on tlie plateau acWevS. a " 
of Mill wd, thus saving the line of the Narbaiia, and 
cutting off the disaffected troops of Ilolkar from the supports on 
which they had rested. The campaign, brief as it was, had 
proved decisive, and had vindicated to the letter tlie prescience 
of Durand when, resisting overy temptation to act otherwise, he 
resolved to allow Holkar’s troops to rest quiet until he should 
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liavo dispo-od of the Dliur rebels and tlio mutineers of Mandesar 
and Niinuch. 

lie wus now at liberty to turn his arms against, Ilolkar’s 
troops. This ho did. Leaving the IlaLdarillukl 
n "'Ti"^ contingent under Major Orr at Mandesar, and con- 
Oil llltlttl, sti toting Major Keatingo political agent l'or Western 

JLilwa, he ictuniod by Mohidpur and Ujjon, and 
readied the vicinity of lndur on the i-Ith of December, l'ully 
prepared to encounter the troops of the Maharajah should they 
offer opposition to his entrance into the city. Dot the spirit 
which had prompted the treacherous attack on the 1st of July 
quailed hefure the bight of a British force returning from victory 
over traitors. The lndur troops, hold in chock during Durand's 
campaign by tlic Man gairison, load boon utterly disheartened by 
tlio defeat of their sympathisers at Mandosar, and were as humble 
as some few weeks previously they hod boon boastful and defiant. 

Near the ground on which Durand encamped on the l-ltli of 
diiuim December bo mot and disarmed Ilolkar’s regular 
jiiiiiMi's cavalry, and placed the men under the care of the 
cavalry, Sikh cavalry of tlio lat > Bhopal Contingent. Do sent 
likewise to Ilolkar’s chief minister a letter, in which 
ho insisted that the remainder of the troops should be promptly 
disarmed. Should this demand not bo complied with immediately, 
he exprossod his firm resolution to disarm them himself. 

The reply oamo that afternoon. Tlio agent who brought it 
uidcnmig'B expressed the intention of the Durbar to disarm the 
iioikav tii infantry at onco, and the request that whilst the 
inlnmiy!" 1 operation was being carried into otfoot Durand would 
halt at a point one mile from the cavalry linos. 
Durand complied, aud ITolkai’s infa 11 try, sixteen hundred in 
number, wore quietly disarmed that same evening. 

After the disarming had boon completed, Duiarnl, accom- 
a pauied by a largo body of tlio officers of the Man 
iiX", ' 3 column, called upon tlio Maharajah in his palace in 
the city of lndur. It was tlio first time since the 
mouth of June that Durand had seen Ilollair. Regarding him 
in his own mind as an accessory to tlio attack made upon tlio 
Residency on the 1st of July, Dui and had sent a roport of all 
the circumstances of tlio case to J.oid Canning, and, pending a 
reply, had declined to renew personal relations with a prince who 
might possibly be adjudged by tiro supreme British authority 
iu India to be a rebel. But when, after tiro Miilwa campaign, 
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Ilolkar Lad acquiesced in tLe disarming of liis cavalry and 
infantry, and Lis minister Lad promised tLat a 
suitable punishment sliould be meted out to tbe 
guilty, Durand, on tLe eve of being relieved by Sir conuesy. 
Kubort Hamilton, felt that the circnmstancos were not 
such as to wan ant the omission of the ordinary courtesy required 
to be displayed on suck an occasion. Ilolkar himself was anxious 
for the visit, and that it should bo conducted with a ceremony 
and an ostentatious display of friendly intercourse such as would 
produce an impression on Lis people. Durand IntllTlow 
acceded. The visit went olf well. Ilolkar was in bttween 
good spirits, expressed himself delighted at tko H„jur nm! 
disarming of bis troopB, and a Lope that tho act 
would he regarded by tho British Government as a proof of Lis 
loyalty. Durand quietly, hut firmly, impressed upon him that 
something further was yet required— the punishment of the 
guilty, whether soldiers or citizens— and stated his confident 
belief that tho British Government and the British people would 
expect that this remaining duly would he properly carried out. 
Ilolkar gave an assurance that a Commission, which he had 
previously appointed, would make full inquiries into tho matter. 
Tho interview then terminated. Tho next day Durand was 
rolioved by Sir Robert Hamilton. 

He had completed a noble task. His personal character had 
boon the mainstay of British authority' in central D if 
India. ITad Durand not been there, tho result had "ciumvter 
not boon accomplished. This little sentence convoys '' a “^' r d , ,llla 
to the reader more clearly than a multitude of words 
the vast valuo of liis services. Ho was llio representative of 
political power, and, virtually, the general; the 
hiain and the hand, in a most important pait of ^pSy- 
India. lie foresaw everything, and he provided for 
everything. He foresaw even — his own despatches and memoirs 
written at the time show it most clearly — all that was to happu 
in tho few months that were to follow; how the pacification of 
the North- West Provinces would increase the pressure west of 
the Jamnah; tho action of Nana Sahib and his nephews ; the 
incursion of Tantia Topi. lie saw equally clearly . . 

llio lino that should ho, and that was, followed. “ If m 
affairs at Indur arc succcssfull) arranged,” ho wrote on the 12th 
of December, “ I shall lose no time in marching the hulk of tho 
Mau column to Sihor with the view of concentrating Sir II, 
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Kose’s command, ami enabling him to relieve Sugar, clear 
Bvmdolkhand, and ad van co on Jhausi and Uwaliiir.” In those 
linos Durand foreshadowed the course which he would himself 
have pursued, and which Sir Hugh liose did pursues. But it is 
his actual achievements which call Iot special cunnmouilaHoii. 

of 5 m earnest entreaties, in spite of the 

im Kic.it pressure exercised by Lord Elphinstonc, Woodburu 
had in June chosen to waste most precious moments 
at. Aurangabad. Had that general not delayed at 
that Capua, it is more than piobablo that the insurrection of 
the 1st of July would never have been attempted at Indur. 
But mark the conduct of Durand after that misfortune had 
happened. He hastens to meet Wood burn’s column, now 
commanded by another officer; ho moots it, quickens its move- 
ments, and brings it to Man. Hu finds western 
tfcTca .a- Miilwa, in a slate of aggrossivo insurioction, and tbo 
- city nnci" only lino which had reiuainod a barrier between the 
Eninoss Central Provinces and Bombay — the line of the 
of others, .Narbada — sorely threatened. Of all tho political 

officers in central India lie alone understands tho 
enormous importance of that line. Ho finds Mr. 1‘Jowdon from 
Nagpur, Major Erskitio fruru tho Sugar and Narbada torritorio 
urging measures which would have lost it. Though pressed by 
many considerations to disarm Hulkar’s troops, ho, receiving 
from no quarter a word of encouragement or support, risks 
everything to savo that impor ant lino. Then what do wo seo‘i 
With a weak column of five hundred Europeans of all arms and 
eight hundred natives,* he sots out from Mau, and in five 
weeks takes a strong fort, fights several cavalry combats, gains 
threo actions in tho open field, takes moro than 
inim‘ 1 r 8bJC ' t forty guns, crushes the Mandosar insurrection, saves 
lumitiiH ail tho line of the Narbada, and, marching hack to 
ten lost, Indur, causes the disarming of the disaffected troops 
of Ilollcar. In four months ho more than counter- 
acts the evil effected by an army of couspirato’s. 

It was, I repeat, a noble work, nobly performed, and, like 
many noblo works, loft unrewarded. No man 1ms 
notappre- 188 keen llu>rQ calumniated than its author. No one 
dated by more bravely fought the battle of life in face of 
pm arte*”* calumny. 1 may add that of no man that ever 


* Reiuforeed at Dime by tho llakDrubiid troops. 
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lived will tlie career bear more acute and critical examination. 
Should the life of Henry Marion Durand bo written with 
the fearlessness the occasion demands, t his countrymen will 
realise alike the worth of tlie man wlio, at a most critical period, 
secured a lino the loss of which would have produce 1 incalcu- 
lable evils. They will learn, too, something of tlie uhowm , 
nature of the smaller beings who aided in the attempt oho i iv.ii«, 
to calumniate, to insult, and to depreciate him. adowtum. 
They will learn that it is not always the truly groat 
man who occupies llio most conspicuous position in the eyes of 
his con temporaries ! 

Many officers distinguished themselves in this campaign. 
One of those, who for liis daring, his gallantry, and his brain 
powor was especially noticed by Colonel Durand, requires 
mention here. “Much of the success in quelling this in- 
surrection, " wrote Durand to Lord Canning at tbo end of 
November 1857, “ ia due to the judicious daring, the g ft| 
thorough gallantry with which, whenever oppor- rnnuiio 
tunity offered, Major Gall, his officers and men, jjjj™ 1 11,1 ,t ‘ r 
sought close conflict with the enemy — a hold one, 
who often fought most desperately. I feel it a duty to Major 
Gall and II.M.’s 1-ith Light Dragoons, men and officers, thus 
'especially to beg' your Loidship’s influence iu favour of officers 
and men who have merited, by r conspicuous valour, everything 
that Hor Majesty’s Government may ho pleased to confer. 
They deserve most highly.” Durand also noticed with marked 
commendation the splendid services of Major Orr, Captain 
Abbott, and the officers and men of the Haidarabad Contingent 
and of the 25tli Regiment Bombay Native Infantry. This 
regiment boasted a commanding officer, Major, afterwards 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Robertson, than whom no one rendered 
better service to the State. Captain Woollcomhe, Lieutenants 
Strutt and Christie, of the Bombay Artillery, the last-named of 
whom was shot by a bullet in the region of tho heart, j also 
greatly distinguished themselves. But there were many others 
in the same category. The list is too long. 

* This was written in 1870. The life has subsequently been written by his 
son. 

t Captain Christie recovered from the wound, took part in the subsequent 
campaign, and was killed by a tiger some years afterwards. 
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CIIAPTER III. 

Till? slGAIt AND NA1U1ADA TEEIUTOUinS, AND NACINJIt. 

The territories known as the Sdgar and Narbada territories 
formed an extensive tract, bounded on the north by 
Tiiefctgur Dio 'Biifihlt districts of Bandah, Allahabad, and 
t'oiiHiKs! 11 ' Mirziipur; on the .sonlli by Nagpur and the do- 
minions of tlio Nizam ; on tlio west by Gwdliar and 
Bhopal. “Within theso boundaries is comprehended the atato of 
Ncwali, whoso Rajah recognised tlio ovci lordship of tlio BritLIi, 
Tlio other native feudatories, the feudatories of Kofi, Mailitr, 
Uchahdrd, and Sohdwal, held their lands under grants Irom tlio 
East India Company. Within tlio limits of tlioao lands, however, 
they exercised a ruling authority, subject to the interference, 
when necessary, of the paramount power. The larger portion 
of the Sdgar and Narbada territories wore directly British. 
This portion comprised tlio dial rids of Sugar, Jabalpur, IIo- 
sliangdbdd, Slant, Datnoh, Narsiuhpur, Soldi, Jlulnsi, 
Chanderi, Nagod, and Mandlah. 

When, in 1843, tlio Gwdliar Durbar commenced those 
hostilities against the British which culminated in the battle of 
Malidrdjpur, the chiefs and peoplo of the Sdgar and Narbadd 
territories, then ruled by Mr. Eraser, C.B., as Agent 
iaitTh SUrT to the Governor-General, broke out into open re- 
oniios? hellion. This rebellion was duo partly to tlio 

nr ca. g )0a ^ dislike tbit by the people to tlio civil courts, 

and more paiticularly to the mode in which they were admin- 
istered, and partly to the propaganda of tlia Gwdlidr Ihubar. 
When, however, the pride of that, Durbar had boon lowered by 
the battle of Malidrajpur, peace was restored to the Sdgar and 
Narbadd territories. Lord Ellenborough, who, throughout bis 
Indian career, always displayed a marked detestation of proved 
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abuses, inaugurated tbo newly gained jicaeo by making a 
clean sweep of the British officials serving in the territories, 
and by sending one of the ablest officers in the Indian sorvicoa, 
the late Cohmol Slcomau, to administer them on a new basis. 
Colonel Slcoman succeeded in pacifying the chiefs and in con- 
tenting tho peoplo. When, after a rule of two of three years, 
ho was promoted to bo Resident at Lnkhnao, lie handed over 
tho tciritoiios to his successor, Mr. Bushbv, in perfect eider. 
Mr. Bnshby’s administration for livo or six years was 
characterised liy ability and good judgment ; but when, at tlio 
closo of that period, ho was promoted to tho Residency of 
llnidimibdd, the Sugar and Narbada territories were joined to 
the North-West Provinces, then ruled by Mr. Colvin, Major 
Eiskine* receiving tho appointment of Commissioner of 
Jabalpur, and becoming Mr. Colvin’s representative in the 
territories. Subordinate to Major Erskine wore, amongst 
others, Captain Skene, Commissioner of Jliansi, and Captain 
Ternan, Deputy Commissioner of Nersinhphr. 

With their transfer to tho North-West Provinces, the Sager 
and Narbada territories camo under tho Sadr Board 
of Revenue. In accordance with its traditions, that uide/ti'a 
venerable Board at once proposed changos in tho 
administration so startling that, if carried out, tlioy orEvenuc, 
would inevitably liavo caused a violent rebellion. 

Before finally deciding in favour of the proposed changes, 
Mr. Colvin had tho good sense to ask the opinion h . 
of tho officer who had seived longest in the ter- jTosca rovoia- 
ritorics, a man of remarkable senso and strength 
of charaotor, Captain A. H. Ternan. Captain 
Ternan roplied by pointing out tho inapplicability of tbe rules 
of tbo Sadr Board of Revenue to tbo needs of the province, 
and tho certain consequence which would follow 
any attempt to enforce thorn. Mr. Colvin, struck 
by Captain Ternau’s representations, withdrew re prescuta- 
nearly the wholo of tho proposed changos. It is to he J[™ ut 
regretted that he did not withdraw the wholo, for the modUM. 
few that ho allowed, relating ohiolly to the sub- 
division of properties, roused a very bad feeling, and led to 
many agrarian outrages. 

Such was the stato of the territories in 1855. The temper of 


* Afterwards Earl of ICellio, 
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Iho people, kindled by the cause I have men Honed, had not wholly 
subsided into its normal conditions of con- 
Fuifkieni remains in tentment. The outbreak in the 'North-West 

sour the lempur of 1I10 i i • 

inopie. Provinces camo inopportunely to mliamo it 

still more. 

The small station of Narsinhpiir on the SingrJ, sixty miles to 
tlio west of Sagnr, was garrisoned at tho outbreak 
Turnin' at ^ IC umtiny by four companies of iho 28th Madras 
Kaieinhpiii. Native Infantry, under Iho command of Otplain 
Woolley, an excellent officer. Tho Deputy Com- 
missioner of the district, Captain Toman, to whoso calm and 
cool judgment I hare already referred, had his headquarters also 
at Narsinhpur. Tlio distiict of which this town was tho capital 
was largely inhabited by petty chiefs, who had gone into 
rebellion in 1813, and who had never submitted willingly to 
British juii.sdiction. So early as December 1850 (hero were not 
wanting indications that some great event was looming before 
the eyes of those men, hut no Europ an could venture an 
opinion as to the form that evont would take. It happonod, 
however, that one evening, in January 1857, Captain Ter nan 
was sitting outside his tent, smoking- a cigar, when tho Kotwal 1 " 
of the village came running to him, hearing in his hand some 
Hie. fiisL ox sma D cliapatis or cakes of unleavened broad. On 
prricncp of reaching Ternan, the Kotwal, out of breath and paut- 

!uckLvUwi> i n gi slated that the cakes were tho remnant of a largo 
quantity ho had received that morning, with 
instructions to leave them with the watchmen of every village 
to ho kept till ca'lcd for; that ho had so distributed them in the 
neighbouring villages, and that those which he hold in his 
hand constituted the surplus “ What," lie asked Ternan, 
“ was he to do with them?” 

Ternan, naturally shrewd, and that natural shrewdness 
sharpened by the experience of tho rebellion 
tHvim s the °* 1 842-43, at once divined the truth. In those small 
mystery, unleavened cakes he saw the fiery cross sent through 
the land to unsettlo tho minds of the groat mass of 
the people; that, distributed broadcast as tho Kotwal had 
and reports distributed them in his district, they would indicate a 
Mijor"** 0 suc ^ on danger that might come at any moment. 
F.rsMna. upon the people, threatening their easfo arid 


A Kotwal is generally a chief officer of polico. 
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undermining their religion. Ho at onco embodied those 
ideas in a repoit, which he transmitted forthwith to his 
official superior. Major lindane. 

Major Erskirio was an officer who had written a book entitled 
“ Forms and Tables for tho Use of tho Bengal 
Native Tn fau try.” That book was a reflex of bis jjiXlio 
mind. His mind was a mind “of forms and tables.” 

Ilia mental vision commanded the line of strict and formal 
routine. Onf of that lino ho saw nothing, he was incapablo of 
seeing anything. ’When, therefore, ho received Toman’s report 
and read the conclusions drawn by that officer re- 
garding tho unleavened cakes, he ridiculed them; declines 
he considered tho idea far-fetched, absurd, impossible. * i e e 1 “ u “ 

He wrote back to Toman to that effect, adding that 
it was simply a enso of “a dyer's vat. having gone wrong,” and 
that the owner of tho vat was propitiating the gods by tho 
distribution of cakes. 

Subsequent events made it abundantly evident that Eivkiue 
was wrong and Ternan was right. Distributed T , lnm , s 
broadly over the North-West Provinces and in piCbUC'ltCf 
Oudli, in the earlier months of 1857, these cakes 
woro tlio harbingers of the coming storm. It is 
certain now that they originated in the brain of the Oudh 
conspirators, of the men made conspirators by the annexation of 
their country, and they woro sent to every village for the very 
object divined by Ternan— the object of unsettling men’s minds 
of preparing them for the unforeseen, of making them impres- 
sionable, easy to receive the ideas the conspirators wished to 
promulgate. 

I may record hero a decision of the Government promulgated 
in tho same district a year or two piior to 1857, and of the 
rcmarkablo conseiqucnco it produced after the mutiny had broken 
out, as illustrative of the influence which an able and conscien 
tious English officer can almost always bring to bear upon native 
ohiofs, Ono of tho mod influential cliiefrains in the territories 
under Captain Ternan’s supervision was the Kajah 
of Dilhdrf, the feudal lord of all the Gond clans. qujuwm 
T his chiof had ever been loyal. For his fidelity 
and good conduct in the trying times of 1842-43, the Govern- 
ment had presented him with a gold medal. Like many of tho 
Gond tribe, lie had been somewhat too profuse in bis expenditure 
and had incurred debts ; but, by exorcising a strict economy, 
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liO had paid off those debts. Such ivas !i is condition in 1855, 
shortly after the Sugar and Naibada territories had 
fii'Vwi”- been brought under the government of the North- 
smo or iiif West Provinces. It had been a principle of that 
Revenue, government, since the time wlnm it was administered 
bv Mr. Thomason, to discourage large landowners. 
Ono morning in that year Captain Ternan received instructions, 
emanating from Agra, desiring him to inform the Rajah of 
Billion tint, inasmuch as ho was unlit to hold the title of 
Rajah and had proved himself incapable of managing his estalos 
he was deprived of both ; that his title was 
priuVlf his abolished, and that his property would be distributed 
niieami amoDg his tenants, lie receiving a percentage from 
the rents ! When this decision was most unwillingly 
announced to tbo Rajah by Captain Tern an, the old man drow 
liis medal from the belt in which it was habitually 
nwrt’ 1 ' th0 carl an( ^ requested the English officer to return it. 
biaoi ly ; to those who had bestowed it, ns they wore now about 
to disgrace him before his clan and before tbo whole 
district. With great difficulty Toman pacified him. It 
was generally expected that he would break out 
fmi, <ky'ta into rebellion. He might well havo done so, 
monsbanora, for every member of the clan felt insulted in his 
5s c erlsusa P Krson - Teruan, fearing an outbreak, pressed 
iu. r ’ ^ s on the Government the mistake they had committed 
and urged them to rectify it. But the Government 
would not listen. The order was carried out. Toman did all 
in his power to save the family from ruin; but even ho could 
do little. 

Before the mutiny broke out in May 1857, the old man had 
died ; his son, too, had died. The next heir took 
When the the title — for, however the Government might order, 

mutiny the xe]}resentalive of the family was always Rajah 
togfnmKon to the people. Thon came the mutiny of May 18*57. 
ciansmui TlioNarsiuhpur district foil, its shock. Muhammadans 

ma from across the border invaded the district and 


dial riot. 


but, de^p’fco 
Toman's re- 
xnonsti uncos, 

the decision 
is persisted 

in. 


When the 
mutiny 
breaks out, 


pillaged the villages. The outlook became every 
day more gloomy. “ Save yourselves while tliore is yet time,” 
said the loyal officials to Ternan. But T’ernan stayed. One 
morning, however, early in June, his house was surrounded by 
a considerable body of armed men, with lighted match looks. 
Ternan saw at a glance that they all belonged lo the Dilhfnf 
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clan. Ho at once summoned tlio cliief and asked him what had 
brought him and his clansmen, in such numbers and in so 
warlike a garb. The chief replied that he would answer if ho 
mid tho other chiefs wero allowed a private audience with llieir 
in tor locator Toman admitted them into his drawing-room. 
Tho chief replied : “ You hohaved kindly to us and fought our 
battle when tho title aud estate wore confiscated, and you wero 
abused for so doing. Now wo hoar disturbances aro rife, 
and we come to offer you our services. Wo will Btick by you 
as you stuck by us. What do you wish us to do ? ” 

Ternan thanked them, accepted their offer, assured ^'vtces to 
them they should ho no losers by their conduct, and a\™ n, and 
promised to do liis utmost to see justice done them. “y 1 a" uli 
The members of tho clan romaiued loyal throughout umkr every 
the trying events of 1857-58, resisted the urgent j£X. 01 
solicitations made to them to join the rebels, and, 
what was of equal importance, they induced other clans to 
join thorn in rendering most valuable service to the British 
cause. 

I turn now to tho part of the territories the chief centres in 
which wero more purely military stations. 

There wore thice military stations in the Siig'ar and Narbada 
territories — the stations of Sagar, Jabalpur, and Garrlmnsof 
Hoaliangdhtid. Sagar was garrisoned by the 31st the sigar and 
and 42nd Bengal Native Infantry, the 3rd Regiment Jdnito'im 
Irregular Cavalry, andsixfy-eight European gunners ; 

Jabalpur by the 52nd Bengal Native Infantry, and Hoshangabad 
by the 28th Madras Native Infantry. The commandant of the 
Sagar district force was Brigadier Sage, who had his head- 
quarters at Sagar, 

Neither the news of the mutiny at Mirath nor the tidings of the 
nearer and move horrible events of Jhansi,* affected, 
according to all appearance, the demeanour of the sage'it’* 
native troops at Sagar. Indeed, so conspicuous was silur. 
their good conduct, that, early in June, Brigadier 
Sago, not trusting them, yet unwilling to openly display an 
opposite feeling, did not hesitate to send a detachment, consisting 
or five hundred infantry, a hundred and twenty-five cavalry, 
and two 9-pounders, against a Rajah who had rebelled, pro- 
mising them a reward of six thousand rupees for the capture 


von. V. 
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of tlie said Ilajali, dead or alive. A few days later, however, 
(lie brigadier had reason to feel that the policy of concealing 
distrust was not likely to answer hotter in Sugar than in the 
places whore it had been already tried and failed. The station 
of Sugar was laid out in a manner which rendered it difficult 
for a commander with only sixty-eight European soldiers at 
his disposal, to exercise a general supervision ovor every part of 
it. At one end of it were the fort, the magazine, 
utsilur." 1 "’ and the battering train. At the other end, distant 
from it three miles and a quarter, was a commanding 
position known as the artillery liill. Both these points could 
not he retained. The artillery liill, though in many respects 
important as a position, wanted water and storing- room for 
provisions. There was no question, then, in t '10 brigadier’s 
mind, us to the position which should ho abandoned. Yet lie 
laboured under this great difficulty, that tlic Sipiihis guarded 
the fort and the treasury, and they took care to let it he 
surmised that they would yield neither the ono nor the other. 
In a word, the station seemed to he at tlieir mercy. 

Affairs were in this position when, on the 13th of June, 
Brigadier Sago received an application for assistance 
Liu'i’aif iu guns from Lalitpur, a station in the JMnsx territory, 
though bordering upon that of Sdgar, garrisoned by 
three hundred men of the Otli Infantry of the Gwaliar Con- 
tingent. The brigadier promptly despatched two 9-pounders, 
escorted by one company of the 31st Native Infantry, one of the 
4 2nd, and seventy five troopers of the 3rd Irregulars. Tho 
detachment never reached Lalitpur. The very evening before 
it left Sugar, the three companies of the Gwaliar regiment at 
that station had broken out into mutiny, had plundered the 
treasury, and had driven the European officers' 11 to floo for 
protection to the Ihijali of Kanpur, who, under the pretence of 
being a friend, had been for some days in the vicinity of 
Lalitpur, exciting tho Sipiihis to mutiny. 

For a moment I follow the action of this Rajah. Finding 
The r. 'lull tlmt ^ l0 r0 ^ e l Sipakis had taken possession of tiro 
Lalitpur treasury, and were marching off with its 
leads, contents, he attacked them, and was repulsed. 

Captain Sale, commanding ; Lieutenant Invin, second in cmmiuuul, his 
wife and two children; Dr. O'Brien, anil Lieutenant Gordon, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Clmndeu. They were made over to tho Elijah of Shahgarh, by 
whom they were kindly treated. Ultimately they were all released. 
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Tims baffled, lie sent off liis European guests to tlie fort of 
Tohri, there to bo confined, ancl tlien marched in haste to meet 
the detachment coming from Sugar, with the view of inducing 
the Sipiihis composing it to join him. 

Major Gaussen, commanding that detachment, had reached 
Miilthon, forty miles fioni Sugar, when he heard of 
the mutiny at Ldli I pur and of tho movement of tho M “J“ r 
Biinpur Elijah. IIo at once halted and wrote for re- n deiacimi.nt 
inforcements. Sage replied piomptly by sending j.™ h ^‘ lsac 
four hm id rad infantry and one hundred cavalry, jmuiiuii. 
The night previous to the day on which those men 
were onhred to seL out, great commotion reigned in Sugar, and 
it seemed as though mutiny might break out at any moment. 
The danger passed, however. Brigadier Sage, though urged hy 
many of ilioso about him to put an end to the terriblo suspense 
hy striking a blow with the few Europeans under his orders, 
remained impassive. He had resolved to act only when the 
Sipiihis should commit themselves unmistakably to revolt. 

The detachment marched the following morning, tho 19th of 
Juno, and joinod Major Ganssert on the 23rd. 

Gaussen then maiched wiili his whole force against 
the l'ort of Bahibef, held hy tho rebels, stormed it,* 
and took sixteen of the garrison prisoners. Tho Sip&hi stormers 
promised these men their lives, and two days later, on the 
return of tho detachment to Miilthon, they insisted on tlieir 
release. Major Gaussen being powerless to refuse the demand, 
they released the prisoners, and made them over to the Biinpur 
Itajah. No sooner had this act been accomplished than that 
Elijah entered the Briti-h camp, and openly offered the Sipiihis 
a monthly pay of twelve vupees if they would leave their officers 
and go over to him with tlieir arms and ammunition! 'l'ho 
Sipiihis agiecd, dismissed their officers, and joined the 1’tijah. 

Tho information brought hy the returning officers to Sugar 
decided Sage to act promptly. He saw that, if ho 
were to wait till the rebel Elijah should march on p^Xura 
Sugar, he and his sixty-eight men would bo eur- 
rounded and lost. Accordingly he at once, and in 
tho most judicious manner, began his operations. Ho first 
moved the contents of the treasury into tho fort; to the same 


* la Mowing open the gate, Ensign Spans of the 31st was accidentally killed. 
Lieutenant Willoughby of tho artillery was wounded. 

p 2 
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^ilaoe lio next convoyed tlio contents of (ho expenses magazine 
and tlie artilleiy magazine ; and, last of all, lio romovod (hither 
the women, the children, and the baggage of the .European 
artillery. As soon as this had been accomplished, ho took a 
guard, of Europeans and lelieved the Sipahi guard a(. tho l'ort 
gate. Thus, by a few decisive strokes, tho ono following tho 
other with xapidity, Sage gained a plaeo of refuge, Boomed tho 
contents of tho magazine, and saved tho tro.iMiie. 

The second day after, tho morning of tho 30th of Juno, whilst 
the culinary gi and guanl-mounting was progressing, 
in ri>os<>ni Sage marched the Europeans and sixty cavaliy, who 
n.!tii,e' ie remained loyal, iu + o the fort. Ho then sent for all 
eiiuLra. the native officers, and, frankly tolling them tho 
reason of his action, added that they had suffered 
nets of mutiny to take place without opposing them, and had 
forfeited their character ; that there was yet one method open 
to them of regaining it, and that was to have tho 
TV 1r ,i leading mutineers seized and delivered up to justice, 
anil til iM 2 nci ^ 10 ua ^ ve officers of tlio three regiments, appn- 
Nauvc in- reutly very much affected, promised everyth ing. 
ouMnta' 611 '' ^0 Ilex * ; morning, however, tlie 8rd IiTOgulurs 
mutiny t tho and the 42nd Native Infantiy broke into open 
intaitry v ° mutiny and plundered the bazaars and (lie lmuga- 
rnmatiw lows of the officers. The 31st hold aloof, professing 
loyalty; and on tho 7th of July, one of their men 
having killed a trooper who had firod at him, a 
desperate fight ensued between the two native infantry regi- 
ments. The 31st, being unable to mako much impression on 
the 42ud, who had two guiiB, sent into tho foxt to implore as- 
sistance. Sago despatched to their aid the sixty loyal troopers. 
A good deal of fighting then ensued, hut, in tlie midst of it, 
forty of the 31st deserted to the 42nd. Still tho 
bawnmii" bulk of the loyal regiment persevered, and, when 
llii ul Siiii'it even i n S fell, they sent again to the fort to imploro 
assistance in guns. Sage replied that it was too 
late to send them that night,, but in the morning lie would bring 
thorn victory. Tho disclosure of this message to 
of tiieh'yal 7 invo belligerent parties fixed tho 31st in their 
»utiiL3. loyal resolves, whilst it so dispirited their opponents 
that during the night they fled, pursued for some 
miles by the loyal Sipahis and troopers, who captured one of 
the guns. "When the victors returned, it was ascertained that 
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whilst tlio entire 31st, the forty abovo alluded to excepted, iiad 
remained loyal, fifty of the 42nd had followed their example, 
and the sixty loyal troopers had been joined hy at least an 
equal number of the saiuo temper from out-slations. 

Tlio brigadier now devoted him, self to strengthening Ihe mud 
fort. Ho had supplies and medical st ires for six 
months, and a sullicieucy of guns and ammunition, sSjurlou* 
’J'lie able-bodied men of the Christian community 
were gradually drilled, and, as they numbered nearly sixty, 
Sago soon had at his disposal a force of a hundred and twenty- 
three fighting men. The number was not at all too large, for 
the duties woro heavy ; thero wore a hundred and ninety womon 
and children tube guarded, and occasionally parties of Bundela 
rebols, into whoso hands the surrounding country had fallen, 
made known their presence by a sudden volley. They invari- 
ably, however, disappeared in the jungles on the first appearance 
of pursuit. 

Tlio districts — in close vicinity to each other — of Jabalpur, 
of Sugar, of Chanderi, of Jhansi, and of Jalauu, continued, from 
this time until the arrival of the relieving force 
under Sir Hugh Hose, to be ovor-run by rebels, 

Sipahi and other. These harried the country, cap- jutivJ. 
hired forts, plundered villages, for a long time with 
impunity. Before I narrate tiro manner in which they were 
ultimately dealt with, it will, I think, be advisable to clear tho 
ground by recording the evonts passing at the other stations in 
this part of India. 

Of Lalitpur I have spoken. Jabalpur, a hundred and eleven 
miles south-east from Sagar, has next to be noticed. 

This station was, in 1857, garrisoned by tho 52nd JdwipAr. 
Native Infantry, commanded hy Lieutonaut-Cblonel 
Jamieson. It was the lieiubquartors likewise of Major Erskine, 
the chief political officer in the Sagar and Narbada territories. 
For a few weeks after the news of tho mutiny at Mirath had 
readied Jabalpur tho men of the 52nd showed no sign of dis- 
affection, but it soon became clear that they, too, were only 
watching their opportunity. On the 16th of June DuUou , con 
one of tlio men attempted to murder the adjutant ; dua°r\he' 1 " 
and, though the man in question was subsequently 
released on tho ground of insanity, the conduct of his ' 
comrades a little later proved that there had been method in his 
niadne.-s. They assumed tho usual airs of authority, treated 
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their officers with patronising familiarity, and declared that 
they would only mutiny if a European regiment woro scut to 
disarm them. The folly of retaining the ladies and children at 
the station — a folly which had been pointed out to Major 
Erskine, but upon which ho had insisted — became then ap- 
parent. 

The nows that a native brigade was advancing on Jabalpur 
from Kamtlu would appear to have produced a good 
til Vdi! bi d effect on the men of the 52nd, for in the interval 
woric in Lins between the period I have referred to and tho 
arrival of tho brigado, 2nd of August, they were 
usefully employed by Major Erskine in repressing disturbances 
in the district. Tho Kamtlu' movable column — for if was no 
more — consisted of tho Jth Madras Light Cavalry 
c'immf nlht lm ^ or Captain Tottenham, tho 33rd Madras Native 
In iws. Infantry under Colonel Millar commanding tho 
column, a battery of Field Artillery under Captain 
Jones, and one company Eilles of the Nagpur Irregular Force, 
under Lieutenant Pereira. This column marched into Jabalpur 
on tho 2nd of August. After a halt there of a low days, the 
larger portion of it was sent into the neighbouring districts to 
restore order. Luring its absence an old Ibijah of tho Gdml 
dynasty, Shankar Shah, his son, and soino adherents of his 
house were convicted, on the clearest evidence, of plotting tho 
destruction of the English at Jabalpur, and the plunder of tho 
station. On the 18th of Scptcmbor the father and 
myall slum- &on woro blown away from guns, tho adherents 
and his 1 being reserved for tho following day. But littlo 
““'"J doubt was entertained that the incriminated lhi.jah 
pnaishoj, and the incriminated son had made many uilurls to 
seduce the men of the 52nd from their allegiance. 
To allay, then, the excitomont which, it was apprehended, Lhoir 
execution might create in tho minds of tho rank and file, Colonel 
Jamieson and other officers of lire regiment proceeded almost 
immediately to the lines, and explained to tho men that the 
Elijah and his son had merely paid the penalty for pro rod mis- 
conduct. They judged, from the manner of the men, that they 
had removed all apprehensions from their minds. At 9 o’clock 
that night, however, tlio entire 62nd regiment 
x.iiivo nd marched quietly out of the station, without noise or 
infantry alarm, ami proceeded some twenty miles without 

LL 11 a halt lo the Tahsildari of Patau. At that place 
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was stationed a company of their own regiment commanded hy 
Lieutenant MacGregor. MacGregor, who naturally had no 
intimation of the proceedings of the regiment, was surprised, 
and at once placed in confinement under sentries. The Sipahis 
then sent in to their colonel a letter, most respectfully worded, 
ill which they announced their intention of matching 
to Dolili, and offered to releaso MacGregor in ex- “'“' till am 
change for ten Wipahis left behind in .Jabalpur, dika's. 
This offer not having been complied with, the 
rebels kept their prisoner till they were atfackcd, and then shot 
him.'* 

But, long before the commission of this atrocity, information 
of the high-handed action of the 52nd .Native Infantry, and 
orders to return to Jabalpur, had been conveyed to the Madras 
column in the district. That column, consisting of four hun- 
dred men of the 33rd Madras Native Infantry, thoiifte company 
of the 1st Mtdras Native Infantry, one troop of the 
4tli Madras Light Cavalry, and four guns, manned a ir,uinw 
by European gunnors, happened to ho at Damoh, 
sixty-five miles to the north-west of Jabalpur. It wijm ti iin 
started at once, on the 21st of September. On the iiifoniiV. ' 
night of the 23 th it encamped at Sangrampur, about, 
twenty-five miles from its destination. Between this place and 
Jabalpur, close to a village called Katangi, flows a navigable 
river, tlio Iliran, the passage across which, it was thought 
possible, might he disputed hy the 52nd. To secure 
tlio means of mossing it, a party, consisting of the 
grenadier company 33rd Madras Native Infantry, Lam, u 5 
under Lieutenant Watson, and a few troopers of the 
4th, under Major Jenkins, left the camp at 2 o’elock in the 
morning of the 26‘tli. At daybreak, as they were nearing 
Katanji, Jenkins and Watson, who were riding in 
front of their column, were suddenly fired at, and ti?roii„ n* " 
almost immediately surrounded. How they escaped tinm” 
it is difficult to imagine. It is, however, a fact, Unit 
notwithstanding all the efforts made by tlio Sipsihis, they fongh t 
their way through them and reached their men. These were 


* MacGregor's body was found by the officers of the Madras column with one 
ball through the neck, both arms broken, and Ills body peifovatcd with thirty or 
forty bayonet, wounds. Major Erskiue had previously offered eight thousand 
rupees for his release. , . : . 
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not numerous enough to take tlio aggressive. Jenkins, there- 
, . , fore, drew them up on a hill difficult to 
and rat* or the mu n "J. eBC alado, and there awaited the arrival of 

the main column. 

To this column, on the point of starting about 6 o’clock in 
the morning, information arrived, in an exaggerated form, of 
the events at Katangi. The two European officers wero reported 
killed, and the rebels wero said to ho pressing on in forco. 
Eager to avenge tlicir officers and relieve their comrades, tlio 
gallant native suldiors of the coast army hurried forward. On 
reaching the mouth of the gorge leading to Katangi, they found 
the 52nd had taken up a very strong position, both flanks 
covered by thick jungle. Without hesitating, they opened lire 
from the guns, and then attacked the rebels with tho bayonet 
ancl drove them before them. On r eaching Katangi, 
d'f!ats t tiio lly f^ey were joined by Jenkins and Watson. Tho 
rebels. pursuit was continued beyond that place. In 
Katangi tho body of MacGregor, murdered that 
morning, was found. The rebels suffered sovovely. A hundred 
and twenty-five dead were actrrally counted on the field, and it 
is certain that many more were wounded. On the side of tho 
victors one man was killed and fifty wero wounded. Tho 
eolumu then re turned to Jabalprir. 

This was not by any means the only skirmish which took 
place in the Sugar and Narhadti territories during 
mftnom t!l ° autumn of 1857. In my story of the trims- 

Sagar npainst actions at Sugar, I have alluded to the conduct of tho 
Kiynf. 1 ’ 1 *” Bauprir liajah. This rebel chief, still hoping to 
gain greatly by the downfall of the British, had, 
after a great deal of promiscuous plundering, taken up a 
position at Nirauli, about nine miles from Sagar, and had 
strongly iutreuohed it. Against this position a force was sent 
from the Sdgar fort on the 15ih of September, under tho 
command of Lieutentant-Colonel Dalyell, 42ml 
withXekZs N ative Infantry. The expedition was not sucoests- 
of its leader, ful ; for, though the rebels suffered severely from 
iwyel’i. !l |6 fi re °f Ihe British guns, Colonel Dalyell was 
killed and the loss of the attacking party in killed 
and wounded was very severe. The intrenebmout was not 
stormed. 

This affair did not increase the chances of the resl oration of 
order. The remnant of the 52nd h alive Infantry, numbering 
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some fivo hundred and thirty men, contiuncd, afler its defeat 
at Kataugi, to ravage the country. Joining tlio 
adherents of rebel Elijahs, tliese men took advantage 
of the withdrawal of the Madras column from JJ va s |H *, ) Jy 
Damoh to plunder that placo and to releaso the 01li ” ' 
prisoners loft there. They then took possession of a strong fort, 
about lliiity miles from Siigar, called Garhiikdlii, situated on a 
tonguo of land in an anglo ibrmod. by the rivers Sonar and 
Uadhairi, and from this they constantly sallied i'oith to plunder 
and destroy. In fact, as the year drew to a close, in spite of 
the fall of lloldi, the daring of the rebels increased, whilst lire 
handful of British, shut up in the stations at long distances from 
each other, and powerless to interfere effectually, conld do little 
moro than hold thoir own. Several skirmishes, indeed, occurred, 
liu t with no dooisivo result. In one of those, oarly in November, 
near Jabalpur, the Madras troops defeated the enemy, but their 
commandor, Captain Tottenham, was killed. In others, the 
defeat of the robols merely signified a disappoaiance from, one 
junglo to appear immediately in another. 

in preceding pages of this chapter I have alluded to the 
conduct of Captain Toman in the Narsinhpur district. I must 
devote a few fines to the military operations in that 
quarter. The garrison of Narsinhpur consisted of Military 
four companies of the 28tli Madras Native Infantry u^'nJXu" 
under Captain Woolley. These Sipahis, unlike P“rdi»ui«. 
the bulk of thoir brethren in Bengal, continued 
throughout the period of 1857-58 loyal and true. In November 
1857, led by \\oolloy and accompanied byTernan, ^ 
fhoy restored order in the disturbed parts of the 00 0 ‘ > ' 
district, co-operating for that purpose with a detachment sont 
from Siigar under Captain Roberts of the 31st T[i 
Bengal N.I. and Captain Mayno of tlio 3rd irregular 
cavalry. Its action was most successful. The districts north 
of the Narbada were cleared of rebels ; and, in a KolCTta 
hand- to -hand encounter with the largest body of T 
them, the rebel leader, Ganjan Singh, a landownor ,lyuc ' 
of considerable consequonco, was slain, and nearly all lus 
followers were destroyed. Ternan, who lmd his horse shot 
under him in this encounter, then urged a rapid march upon 
Singhptir, a place held by a noted rebel called Dalganjan.* 

•* The iollowmg is the oflicw.1 report of this gallant operation ; “ On this 
-occasion Captain. Taman took a parly of the Irregular Cavalry (some of the 
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His advice uas followed, and Dalganjan was taken and hanged. 
The following month another fatal blow was dealt to tho 
insurgents near Chirapur. When Woolley reached this place it 
was found evacuated. Tern an, however, pushing 
Jikyuf t!y i_ on a small party in search of tho rebels, succeeded 
Tmmii ai j u surprising them, and ea] taring their tents, a 
cim “pm, 4-pounder gun, and many native weapons. This 
enterprising officer followed np tho blow in January 1858 by 
completely defeating the invading rebels from Rat- 
d"np 4 r Ma " gaili and Bhopal at Madanpiir. By this vigorous 
stroke Teruan finally cleared Naiainhpur district of 
all rebels of consequence. 

Before describing the measures ultimately taken to reasso.'t 
British authority throughout this part of India, it is necessary 
that I should take the reader for a moment to Nagod. 

Nagod is a military station, in tho Uchahani district, distant 
foi ty-eiglit miles from Rewah, a hundred and eighty 
Nag<M. from Allahabad, and foity-throe miles from Sugar. 

The garrison in 1857 consisted of tho 50th Bengal 
N.I., commanded by Major Hampton. Up to tho 27th of 
August this regiment had displayed no mutinous 
tiio soth symptoms, and the men were regarded by their 

infantry officers as staunch and loyal. It happened, howover, 

that at the time that tho 62nd Native Infantry de- 
camped from Jabalpur in the manner already described, a 
rumour reached Aagoil that Kuuwar Singh was 
fitiiunOi and Biarehing on that place. The men of tho 50th were 
iuyai, L accordingly ordered to prepare to march against that 
warrior. They appeared delighted at the order, 
made all the necessary preparations with alacrity, and on tho 
date above mentioned marched. They had not, however, 
reached the second milestone from Nagod when a voico from tho 
ranks gavo the older to halt, Tho regiment halted. Homo of 
the men then told the officers that their services woro no longer 

3rd Irregular Cavalry, known as Taits’ Horso, who hud remained loyal) in 
advance of the rest of llic troops, and, coming on Gaujan Singh ’’ — of Singhpur, 
also called Dalganjan Singli — “surrounded by ahimt two hundred armed 
followers, charged him at once under a sharp fire. The success of the troops 
was most complete. Captain Tcrnan behaved with much distinction, and his 
horse was shot, under him.” Not a few days afterwards, as Erskino says, but 
then and there, being completely surrounded, Gaujan Singh and his chiof followers, 
were taken prisoners, and the chief himself and several others hanged the next 
day. Most of the rebels were killed during the action, however. 
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required, and that they had hotter go. Opposition was useless 
A low faithful men escorted, the officers and their 
families to Mirzdpur, whilst the remainder, returning i jU i. they 
to Nagod, plundered and burned the places, and then "'“.''"t 
inaugurated m the diatnet a career similar to that Uiedutuct. 
of their hretlirou of tho 52nd. 

Kewah, I have already stated, is a small native stale, ruled 
by a qiiasi-iiidopondont Elijah, recognising tho 
suzerain ty of the British, hound to them by treaties, itiiiwh- 
aud. having a British llcsidont at his court. In 1857 
tlio resident political agent was Lieutenant Willoughby Osborne, 
an officer of the Madras army, possessing great 
strength of will, a courage that never faltered, and 
resolute to do his duty to tho utmost. Left un- 
fettered, Willoughby Osborne almost always did tho right thing ; 
but, like many other men conscious of their powers, he writhed 
under tho sway of self-appreciative mediocrity. Happily, at 
lie wall, ho was unlettered. 

Tho town of Eewab lies little more than midway between 
Allahabad aud Sugar, being a hundred and thirty- 
one miles south-west of tho former, and one hundred j 1 

and oiglity-two miles north-east of tho latter. It is unuuah. 
built on llio hanks of a small river, tho Beher, a 
tributary of tho Tons.'* Around it runs a high and thick 
rampart, still nearly entire, flanked by towers, many of which 
lmvo fallen into decay. Within this outer defence) a similar 
rampart immediately environs the town ; anil still further 
inward a third surrounds tho residence of the Elijah. It is a 
decaying place, and the population in 1857 scarcely exceeded 
six thousand, 

Tho residence of a Elijah whose ancestors had been proud of 
their independence, surrounded by dis'ricts in which 
mutiny was rampant, lying many miles from tho Gian™ nt iiio 
route of tho British armies between Calcutta and of 

the North-West, Eowalr, in June and July of 1857, K6«»b. 
seemed utterly lost. Not, however, to Willoughby 
Osborne. The first point to which that able officer directed his 
efforts was to win the Elijah. His character had, indeed, 


* Vide list of places at tho commencement of this volume. Of the three 
rivers known as tho “ Tons,” that here mentioned is tho Sontli-Westcrn Tons, 
x, kich rises in tho state of Mnihai', 
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already gained Hie respect aiul admiration of tlio prince, 1ml in 
such times as were then upon them it became lieues- 
ailfgnum *"*7 that the princes of India, especially the small 
display. a by Rajahs, should feel that they had everything to lose, 
Osbonio! ,,,y nothing to gain, liy tlio success of tlio mutiueois. 

Osborne succeeded in instilling that feeling into 
the mind of the Elijah. On tlio 8th ol‘ June ho was able to 
announce that the Elijah of Eowah had placed liis 
n.ijm,'" 3 11,0 troops at the disposal of the Government of India; 

that tho oiler bad been accepted; and that eight 
hundred of those troops, with two guns, had been sent to 
Amarpatan — a place commanding tho roads to Jabalpur, Nugod, 
and Sugar — ready to oppose insurgents from any of 
tra.jfc™ 18 LlS those stations, and to iulereept communications with 
districts 0 the rebellious villages on tho Jamnah. Ho de- 
spatched, about the same time, eleven hundred of tho 
Elijah’s troops and five guns to the Katra pass, about midway to 
Mirzapur, and whence a rapid advance could be made on tint 
important commercial city, on Bamtras, or on Olmmiv, as might 
be deemed advisable. A week later lie obtained tlio Elijah’s 
sanction to send seven hundred troops to Bundah, and ho 
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induced him to issue a proclamation promising rewards to any 
of Iiia soldiers who should distinguish themselves by their 
gallantry and loyalty. 

The measures talcon by Willoughby Osborne had a very 
marked influence on affairs in Bundelkhaud. Tliero, 


Excellent as in the adjacent territories, the smaller chioftains, 
tw'mpo- mostly men of impoverished fortunes, thong-ht the 
siitcB w) Him- opportunity too favourable to ho lost. They, too, 
deikh.mil. roS e in revolt. But Osborno was incessantly on tho 
watch. By tho skilful disposition of tho Elijah’s 
troops, and by the display of an energy which never tired, he 
baffled all the earlier efforts of the rebels. By the oxoremo of 
similar qualities lie kept open tho important line of road 
between Mirzapur and Jabalpur, a nocessary part of tho avail- 
able postal route betweon Calcutta and Bombay. In a few 
weeks he was able to take an active offensive against the 
insurgents. He defeated thorn at Kanchanpur and 
S X s Zurali, then advancing on their stronghold — Maihar — 

iu^rgLds, Etol ' me<1 that city on the 29th of December, 
pushed on to Jakhani, captured that place, thus 
opening thirty-six miles of road in the direction of Jabalpur. 
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At a date considerably lator be, in tbe most gallant manner, 
captured the irnpoi taut fort of Bijdragliugarh. Owing sololv 
to tbe indefatigable exertions of this gallant Englishman, the 
rebel cause not only found no footing in Bundclk- and i®.t„ini8 
band, but it lost way in tbe adjacent territories. vonJeis. 

Nagpur, till 1853 tbe capital of tbe Bbonsla dynasty, and 
since that period the chief town in tbe Central. 

Provinces and fho bead-quarters of the Chief Com- Nagpur, 
missionor, is a large straggling city, about seven 
miles in cii cumferonco, having in 1857 a population somewhat 
exceeding a hundred thousand. Close to the oily, on its western 
side, is a billy ridge running north and south, known 
as tlio Sitabaldi, possessing two summits, one at each n^'ip'ion 
extremity, the northern being the higher, the p-amua. 
southern tbe larger, but both commanding tbe city. 

Outside of but near tbo city wore tbe arsenal — containing guns, 
arms, ammunition, and military stores of every description — 
and tbo tioasnry of tbo province, containing a largo amount of 
cash. To protect those and tbe city, tbe Commissioner, Mr. 
George Plowdon, bad, of European troops, one 
company of Madras artillery, whose bead-quarters piukd™,' 60 
were at ITamtM, eleven miles distant. The local 
nativo troops at bis disposal were thus stationed : at Kamtbt or 
in Nagpur itself, Ibe bead-quarters of tbo 1st 
infantry, tbo Irt Cavalry, and tbe artillery of the 
Nagpur irregular force; at Chanda, eighty-five 
miles south of Nagpur, were the 2nd Infantry, and a detachment 
of the 1st, of the same force; at Bhandara, forty miles to tbe 
east of Nagpur, was another detachment of fho 1st .Regiment ; 
ihe bead-quarters aud greater part of tbe 3rd Regiment were at. 
1 'pur, a hundred and thirl, y-seven miles still further in tbe 
same direction ; the remainder of that regiment was 
at Bildspur on the Arpd, a town in tbo same division, of tUengular 
These, I have said, were local troops. Kamthi was 
likewise the bead-quarters of a brigade of t be 
Madras army. Tbo troops stationed there in 1857 wero tbo 
4th Madras Light Cavalry, tbo 17th, 26th, 32nd, and 33id 
Native Infantry, and tbo European artillery already alluded to. 
Brigadier II. Prior commanded the Nagpur subsidiary force. 

Very soon after tbe ovents of May 1857 at Mfratb became 
known to tbe native population, of tbe Centra] Provinces, 
symptoms of disloyalty began to be manifested by tbe troops, 
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especially by the cavalry portion, of tho local force. In the 
position ho occupied, ruling a large city, dependent 
* oi physical aid upon a few European gunners and 
lu'cai' troops, five native regiments, Mr. Plowden could not afford 
to pass unnoticed even tho symptoms of mutiny. 
Still less could lie afford it, when all tlio circumstances of the 
intended rising, to the extent oven of tho signal which was to 
set it in action, v were, on the loth of Juno, revealed 
nmil'lli'm™ 1° him. Mr. Plowden then resolved to act, and to 
i iimiii'iii'ge act promptly. Ho arranged with Colonel (Juiuhor- 
iuS trolps. lege, who entirely trusted the men of his own regi- 
ment— tbe 4th Light Cavalry — that the troopers of 
the local Tegument should he disarmed on the 17th of Juno. 
Colonel Cumix-i'lege performed the task with skill and tact, and 
without bloodshed. Mr. Plowden followed up this 
»r- blow by so strengthening the t«o peaks on the 

c\,'iitii.ilities. Si iubaliU hill, that they might serve as a refuge for 
the residents of Nagpur in the event of an outbreak 
in or about tho city. Ho at tho same time converted tho 
Residency into a hanack, in which the civil and military 
officers should congregate during the night 

Those precautions were effective Notwithstanding serious 
alarms, no outbreak actually occurred. Tho Madras 
iboboitBew soldiers remained faithful, and, when a column 
of tile comprising many of them was despatched to Jabal- 

Muly!' 9 pur, | the departing men were replaced by others of 

the same army not less loyal and tine. Tlio position 
at Nagpur was the more difficult in that Iho province of which 
it was Ilie capital was isolated. No part of it was 
Litton of 11SC ^ as a ],i s l1 roa( l &r troops. No Europeans could 
Kitgp&r. bo spared lbr it fiorn their more pressing duties of 
crushing the revolt in Oudh and in tlio North-West 
Provinces. Its safety was in the hands of tho Commissioner. 
For it he was responsible. It was his duty, with most 
inadequate meaus, to assure it. Fortunately, Mr, Goorga 
Plowden, who represented the Government at Nagpur, was a 
gentleman of lofty courage and imperturbable nerve. Without 

* Tile mutiny was to have broken oat on tho 13th of Juno; tho signal to 
have been the ascent of three tire -balloons from the city. The confession of one 
of the ringleaders, caught in the act of seducing the men of the 1st local 
infantry, gave the first intimation of the plot, 
f Vide page 70, 
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applianrcR, ho acted as though ho possessed them. Left without 
external resources, he regulated his conduct as 
though they wore abundantly at his command. iinMo'jir. 1 
And ho succeeded. Eventually, when the first 
fever-hoat of mutiny had subsided, he restored their 
amis to the local troops. There is no tr uer test of a man than 
this capacity to meet dangers and difficulties when he is un- 
armed, to look thorn calmly in the face, to remain cool and 
imperturbable in thoir presence. Tf to do this thoroughly, to 
fuco disaffection boldly, and by daring self-assertion to force it 
to inaction, finally to submission — if this be a proof of greatness, 
then most assuredly Mr. George Howden deserves to bo classed 
amongst the great men brought to the front by the Mutiny 
of 1857. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE DOMINIONS OP THE NIZAM. 

I r will clear the ground if, before I record the action of tho 
Erifcisk generals -which restored order throughout central India, 
I deal with the events in a part of the country already slightly 
touched upon in the first chapter of this hook, and upon tho 
issue of which depended, to a very considerable extent, whether 
the rebellion would or %vould not extend throughout the length 
and breadth of southern and western India, I refer to tho 
dominions of the Nizam. 

Those dominions — called after tho capital, Ilaidardbad, 
the abode of Haidar — occupy a portion of India 
li.iiikraini,]. south of tho Vimlhia range, and enclose about 
ninety-live thousand three hundred and thirty-seven 
square miles. Measuring from their extreme point in the north- 
’ east, they extend four hundred and seventy-five 

bovinlmea miles to the south-west, and in their widest, part they 
«i tiie ( give almost a similar measurement. On the norl.li.- 
domtnioiis. east they are hounded by the central provinces, of 
which Nagpur is tho capital ; on the south-west by- 
portions of the Madras Presidency ; on tho west, by tlic Bombay 
Presidency; and on the north-west by a portion of tho same 
presidency, by the dominions of Sindliiii, and by the Sugar and 
Narbada, territories. A consideration of this proximiiy to so 
many inflammable pioints will convince the reader how danger- 
ous would have proved a Haidarabad in arms; how essential 
it was that tranquillity should be maintained within hor 
borders. 

When tho year 1857 dawned, tho Nizam was Nasir-ud-dauluh. 

This prince died, however, on the 18th of May, and 
The Naim. was succeeded by bis son Afzul-iid-dauhh. The 
minister, Salar Jung, nephew of bis predecessor, 
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Sumj-ul-Mulk, had hold tho highest office in the slate since tho 
year 1853. Ho was a man of great ability, great 
intelligence, devoted to the interests of his country mui J.ms. 
and his master. It was liis pvido to prove that the 
natives of India can ho governed by natives, not only with 
justice, but with a regard to their habits and modes of thought, 
such as, be considered was impossible under aliou iulo, lint, 
holding these opinions, ho was, nevertheless, a sincere admirer 
of the British character ; sensible of the absolutes necessity of 
an ovorlonlship, which, while intoi faring as litllo as possible 
with the internal affairs of a native state, should take from each 
the power to draw tho sword against a neighbour. Tho British 
Resident at the Court of the Dizain in the early part of 1857 
was Mr. Busliby. This able officer, however, died in Eohnnuy 
of that year. Downs succeeded by Major Outbboit Davidson, 
an officer of l ho Bengal army, who had al a previous 
period hold thooffieo temporarily, anil who had then cuan'iert 
shown that he possessed all the qualifications DnvuUon, 
necessary for discharging its duties in quiet times. 

Major Davidson took chargoof tho office of Resident on tho JGIli 
of April. In a very short tinio an opportunity offered for him 
to show tho stuff ho was niado of. 1 have already staled that 
on the 18th of May the Nizam, Nasir-iid-daulah, died. Din son, 
A fznl-ud-daulah, was installed after the necessary , r mnltnn 
ceremonies. But to the disaffected in Ilaidnmbad ti« ncie^nm 
the death of one ruler and the succession of anothor £ i f | ‘jj““ e " r 
beemed to offer a mine of promise. The late Nizam 
had trusted Salar Jang’. It was quite possible that his successor 
might refuse his confidence to that powerful minister. At all 
ovonts an attempt might bo made to discover the actual lay of 
the situation. Accordingly, when the men of the city of 
Ilaidarab&d rose on tho morning of the 12th of Juno,- they found 
the walls of the city covered with placards, signed tor purport- 
ing to ho signed by orthodox Maulavfs, calling upon the faithful 
to enrol tliemsolvos and murder the Europeans. Major David- 
son was not the last to receive the intelligence.' 

Acting promptly and with vigour, he at mice 
requested the general to parade his entire force in DuvMsun, 
full marching order, with forty i omuls of ammuni- 
tion per man. This parade impressed the disaffected immensely. 
On the morning of the 15th a second parade, not loss imposing, 
was ordered. At this tho Rosident was present, and addresseih 
vol. v. o 
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■the troops.* By that time it had become known that the 
influence of Salar Jang was not less weighty with the new ruler 
than it had been with his predecessor. That loyal 
Xnig! 5 ' Silur minister, on learning that a large mob had assouibled 
near the mosque known as tho Melcka mosque, and 
had hoisted there a green flag, sent down a corps of Arab mer- 
cenaries upon whom ho could rely to disperse them. Subse- 
quently lie arrested the principal leaders of the movement, and 
for the moment tho plague was stayed. 

Only, however, for the moment. Tho information which 
poured daily from the outer world into the city, 
Bud reeling ofteu in an exaggerated form, made every day a 
the'ropTiin- 1 deeper impression upon the minds of the moro 

lion by i lie bigoted of the population. They argued that, whilst 

the n.rt™ their co-religionists had risen for the faith in tho 
"ost. north-west, it was not becoming in them to sit idle 

in the south. They recalled to tho minds of 

listeners, likewise impressionable and fanatically disposed, that 
little more than half a century had elapsed since TJohlf, tho 
capital of the Muhammadan world of India, had f.il'en into the 
hands of the infidel; that a supremo effort had now recovered 
it, and that, if that effort were supported by tho entire 
Muhammadan community of the Daklian, the recovery would 
he made complete, the gain would become permanent. Those 
were no idle words. They sank deep into the minds of tho 
people of Haidarabad — a people that had never known European 
3 ulc, and that had never welcomed its approach to thoir borders. 
In a few weeks they produced corresponding acts. 

A little before 5 o’clock on the evening of the 17th of July, 
five hundred of the Eohilak troops in the service of 
at th® Nizam, supported by some four thousand of tho 
a, M. mob of Haidarabad, rose in insurrection and marched 

on the Residency, demanding the release of thirteen 
mutineers and deserters, who, caught red-handed in revolt, 
had been made over by Major Davidson to Salar 
Bwvn/tSf J al) g- That minister, who was not vory well 

itchWcnt. served by bis agents, only heard of tho outbreak just 

* Tlie garrison at or near HaidaraMd consisted oE a battalion of artillery, 
the 7tli Madras Light Cavalry ; the 3rd Madras Europeans ; the 1st, 22nd, 2 1th, 
34th, 41st, 42nd, and 49th Native Infantry. Tho force, known as “ Tho 
Ilaidardlaul Subsidiary Force,” was commanded by Brigadier, afterwards Sir 
Isaac Collin. 
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on tlie eve of its occurrence. lie at once sent a special 
messenger to warn the .Resident. Major Davidson, how- 
ever, in anticipation of some such movement, had improvised 
defences all round the Residency, had mounted guns on tho 
newly-erected bastions, and had warned his military sceretaiy, 
Major liriggs, 1o arrange the troops at his disposal M 
in Lho manner best calculated to meet a sudden u/i'emiN 
attack. Seven minutes then sufficed to send every i nvn,m ^ 

i • i . , ... u iH‘('|)diuLiom. 

man in the Residency to Ins post In© insurgents 
came on, in the manner of undisciplined fanatics, druulc with 
excitement, without order, and without leading, properly bo 
called. A fire ol‘ grape from tho ramparts sent them reeling 
hack. They came on again, only similarly to be received, and 
similarly to retire. Staggered by Ibis reception, they woro 
beginning to recover from their mental intoxication, 
when a charge of tho Nizam’s troops decided them 
tofloo in confusion. Many of them then took refuge rsLoi*, 
in a Uvo-storiod house, at the end of a narrow street. 

In this place it was resolved to allow them to stay till the morn- 
ing, They did not, however, avail themselves of tho permission. 
Mining under the floor, they escaped during the night. In this 
attack on the Residency, several of the rebels were killed ; in 
their flight from tho Nizam’s troops more were taken 
prisoneis. Amongst the hitter were tho two ring- 
leaders, Torabaz Khau and Maulavi AUa-M-diu. t-milm 
The former, attempting to escape, was shot dead ; 
the lat'er was tried, convictod, and transported to the Andaman 
Islands. 

The manner in which this wanton attack terminated pro- 
duced a veiy salutary effect on the minds of tho Goml 
ifftidurtibad population. It showed them very produced 
clearly that their own rulers, men of their own 
faith, sided with the British. It needed but one 
word from Salar Jang to rouse tho entire country. Nut only 
was that word not spoken, but the Fanatic d Muhammadans 
were made clearly to understand that, in the event of their 
rising, they would have to deal, not with the British only, hut 
with their own Government as well. 

Still t.ho situation grew daily more critical. The city of 
Ilaidarabiid had ever been filled with military 
adventurers. The custom of importing Arabs from 
beyond the sea, and of forming of them regiments 

G 2 
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of peculiar trust, liacl long prevailed. But, in addition to tlio 
Avads, tlieie used to come from every part of India 
'^Munmoire those adventurous spirits lo whom tlio sober ad- 
ttUuiitun-ia ministration of tho British gave no avocation. 

From ltoliilkhand, from tlic Banjul), from Sindli, 
from Delili, and from Ihc hordei -land beyond tlio Iiulm, men 
of this stamp liad never been wanting. To thorn wore added, 
in the autumn of 1857, adventuiers more dangerous still. Tho 
mutinied and disbanded Sipahis who had boon unable to reach 
Delhi, or whose oilers had been rejected by Siudliia, ponied in 
shoals into IIaidarabii.il. Combining with the other 
n'lo'tbsuiy. classes I have mentioned, and who gave them a 
coi dial welcome, they helped to swell tho ranks of 
tho disafficted and to impart to them a discipline in which tho 
others wore lacking. 

Tho presence of these men added not a little to tho diffi- 
culties of Sftlar Jang and the Nizam. Every 
i!f umu'iui rumour of misfortunes befalling the British arms, 
which reached the city, roused feelings which might 
at any moment prelude an outbreak. If wo think of all th.it 
was happening in the North- 'Western provinces — of the 
massacre of JIanhpur, of the long siege of Debit, of tho leaguer 
of Lakhndo, of Havelock’s three retirements, of tlio events at 
Agra, at Indfiv, at Jliansi, at Bandah — wo shall understand 
very easily why this was so. It must be remomborod, too, that 
rumour magnified every skirmish into a bailie, every repulse 
of the Biitish into a catastrophe, whilst it hut faintly 
ZmilUr whispered, or whispered only to discredit, the 
ptcy.e*. victories gained by tlio foreigueis. When we think 
of the news of these disasters coming upon an in- 
flammable people, hating, with the intolerant hate of religion, 
the dominant infidel, aimed to the feeth, and chafing uiuler 
their forced in action, we may well wonder how peace was, by 
any means, preserved. 

But peace was preserved — mainly owing to tlio excellent 
understanding between ‘the Government of tho 
tb/rnlim. Nizam and tho British Resident. Whilst the 

former used all those arts which a powerful native 
government has so well at commaud, to check tho fanatical 
ardour of tho disaffected, the Resident, acting in 
C° n c ert with the Nizam, applied for a larger force 
am . of European troops to overawe tho bamc class, In 
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eorsoqucnce of those representations Davidson received later 
in I ho year a reinfurcement of a regiment of cavalry, a 
regiment of in fan try, and somo artillery. 

Whilst thus securing Ilia base, Major Davidson was not un- 
mindful of another means for employing the trained 
soldiers of the Nizam — the soldiers of the Ilaida- mviiiam 
rabiid contingent, led by English offiecis — in a tiieetnpioy- 
munner which might transfer the sympathies of the ”1',"' 
great bulk of the people, from whose ranks thoso HaXriii.il" 
soldiers were drawn, to the British cause. Acting 
m concurrence, then, with the Nizam and Sitlar imiri. 

Jang, and with the full approval of the Government 
of India, he formed towards the beginning of 1858 a brigade 
from the regiments of the contingent, and sent it to act in 
central India. This brigado was composed of tho 1st, 3rd, and 
4th regiments of cavalry, of the 3rd and 6tli regiments of 
infantry, and of throe field-batteries of artillery. Tho splendid 
deeds of thoso troops will ho narrated in their proper place, 
lint I will not wait to record that the other purpose which 
lmd suggested this action to Major Davidson was entirely ac- 
complished. Tho successes obtained by these soldiers ^ 
elated the relations they liad loft behind them, and rSof' 
these came, in a very brief period, to regard as their yumn’s 
own the cause for which tlicir kinsmen were fighting. 

Prom that time forward all anxiety ceased in Ilaidarabad itself. 
In somo parts of the districts tho disturbances which arose wore 
eagerly quelled, and, with one exception, no chieftain uf rank 
showed the smallest inclination to qno-dion the wisdom of tho 
policy adopted by the Nizam and his minister. 

That exception was the Rajah of Shorapur.* Shorapur is a 
small territory situated in tlio south-west angle of 
the Nizam’s dominions. The Hindu chief who had suontpur, 
ruled it had, fifteen years prior to 1857, fallen into 
pecuniary difficulties so great that he found himself unahls to 
fulfil his obligations to his suzerain, the Nizam. , 

, . D , , , , , ., Its condition 

Certain arrangement-*, unnecessary here to detail, anu-ccitent 
followed, which ended, after the death of the Elijah, 
in tho administration of the country falling for a 
time into the hands of the British. This arrangement lasted 

* For a most interesting account of tlio Elijah of Shoripur and the causes 
■wliich led him to revolt, I refer the reader to the Slory of My Life, by the late 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, one of the most charming of autobiographies. 
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till 1853, when tlio country was handed over tr the native ruler 
ciiuncter * n a Tei T flourishing condition. Tlio young Ihijali, 
ii tid coihI ct however, soon dissipated hi.s i osrmrces ; and, final] y, 
of .siiui'i'i"' 11 - hi'Camo so end a missed, as to he utterly reckless. 

lie was iu this state of mind when the events of 


1857 occurred. With the record of the disasters attending the 
British came whispers of the advant igcs which must accrue to 


him from a successful rebellion. The Ihijali had not 
the strength of mind to insist the temptation. 


Intoxicated hy the promises made him, ho called 
together the men of his own clan, and began to levy Boliilah 
and Arab mercenaries. 


I>avi<1&on 

t .lljl'S 

(lociblve 

meahurcs, 


rtolligenco of tlio doings of the Ihijah was quickly 
conveyed to Major Davidson. Well awaio that to 
prevent an outbreak even hyan extravagant display 
of force was far wiser and far cheaper than to allow 
it to come to a head, Davidson at once took decisive 


measures. Acting in concert with Lord Elpliinstune, who 
displayed on this occasion, as on every other, a far-sighted 
policy and a rare unselfishness, lie called up, with the sanction 
of that nobleman, from the Bombay Presidency a force under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, consisting of a detachment of 


mui.ur European troops, the Marathi Lforso, the 15th 
fmimisuio Bombay Native Infantry, and a battery of artillery, 
cimnliy This force lie located at a point equl-distant between 
the Sliordpur and the southern Marathi country. At 
the same time he arranged that a force from the Madras 
Presidency, under Major Hughes, should watch the eastern 
fiontier of Shoripur, whilst he detached four hundred men and 
two guns of the Haidardbad contingent, commanded hy Captain 


Wyndham, to occupy Linsugur, ready to act in concert with 
either of the other forces, as necessity might require. 

Before these preparations had been eomjdeted Cuthhert 
Davidson, hoping to save the Kdjah from his own 
UiMi'camr- fully, despatched to bis court, early iu January 1858, 
mi to sue one of bis own most trusted assistants, Captain Bose 
Campbell. Campbell, however, only wasted his 
efforts. The Bijah had given himself to tlio fanatical party. 
Not only did he continue deaf to all entreaties, but lie was, it 


is believed, prepared to connive at the murder of 
his guest. This, at least, is certain, that Captain 
Campbell received an intimation from the Iliijah’s 
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own relatives and servants that liis life was in imminent, 
danger. 

It would liavo been fruitless to temporise further. Captain 
Campbell proceeded to Liusugnr and ordered 
"Wyndham to inarcli on Shorapiir. Wyndham 
started at once and reiched Shorapiir on tbe 7th of siHmtimn 
February. As he approached, the Elijah, as is 
customary in such cases, sent his own servants to indicate 
a proper eneawpiug-grouud. The servants led 
Wyndham to tho place selected — a narrow valley, ^ulS® 11 
surrounded by lofty hills and rocks. But Wyndham, « waic laid 
though but a captain, was too old a soldier to uie UlM u.nT 
fall into the trap. fie moved on to an open 
plain, where he was comparatively safe from danger of 


burpriso. 

That night Wyndham was attacked by a force compoaod of 
the clansmen of the Elijah, of Arabs and Eoln'lahs, 
estimated at from fivo thousand to seven thousand troops 1 ' 8 
strong. The attack continued all night, but its “‘ taclc 
lo-ult was never doubtful. Wyndham, aided by J " 

Roso Campbell and the medical officer, Dr. Williamson, 
barricaded the position, and with the guns kept up 
a continuous firo. At 1 o’clock in tho morning he th!° n i rcp " hl 3 
was reinforced by a hundred cavalry of tho 
Uaidarabiid contingent. Tho rebels (lion ceased thoir attack, 
and occupied the heights near the town. 

Meanwhile, expresses had been sent to Major Hughes and 
Colonel Malcolm. Major Hughes, with two com- 


panies 74th Highlanders and somo Madras cavalry, 

arrived first, early on the morning of the 8th. liiuikcus, 

Joining his troops to those of Wyndham, Hughes 

at once attacked the rebels. A squadron of the Bill Madras 

cavaliy, commanded by Captain Newberry, led the attack, and 

charged a body of Kohilahs. Unfortunately, Newberry and 

his subaltern, Lieutenant Stewart, better mounted than their 


men, dashed into the middle of the rebels before 
their men could follow them. Newberry was killed “eieifeia 44 
ami Stewart was severely wounded. The enemy, 
however, were driven from the heights above tho town. The 


city being very strong, the approaches to it difficult 


of access, and the walls and bastions crowded with 
defenders, Hughes thought it advisable to wait for 


who retire 
info the dly. 
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Colonel Malcolm’s force, which was expected that niglit, beforo 
attempting anything further. 

I>ut the Rajah did not wait for Malcolm. Dispirited Ly the 
failure of his attack on Wyndliam, and aware that 
reinforcements were approaching, he gave up the 
game as precipitately as he had entered upon it, and, 
accompanied by a few horsemen, fled that night 
towards Haidardbad. Arriving there, with but two 
followers in his train, lie made a fruitless attempt to 
gain the protection of the Arabs. Despairing of a 
refuge, he was found wandering in the bazaar, was apprehended, 
and taken to fhilar Jang, who made him over to the Resident. 
The departure of the It a jail led to the immediate evacuation 
of Shorapur by the hostile hands. Colonol Malcolm, 
nar 'ale who arrived on the evening of the 8th, entered the 
tuuia town the following morning and found it almost 
deserted, (Jap tain Rose Campbell assumed charge 
of the administration of the country. 1 -' 

fcio ended the only serious attempt made to disturb the 
tranquillity of the Dakhan.f The preservation of 
that tranquillity was essential to the maintenance 
of the Rritish power in India. There can he no 
question hut that the rising of Ilaidaraluid, headed 
by tho Nizam, would have been a blow struck at 
, the heart. Tho whole of western and southern 

India would have followed. Central India, the dominions of 
Ilolkar, and Rajputaml could not have escaped ; and 
TitJnJoiip it is more than probable that the communications 
lout n.in’h, between Calcutta and the North-'W’est would I avo 
soifaM n'e' 1 " ^ ot ‘ n severed. That this calamity did not occur is 
vnVlorVi'a "” E lwati y cfUlscs - The far-sighted and generous 

oridL, 118 policy of Lord Elpliimtano did much ; tho Governor 
of Madras, Lord Harris, contributed all that was 
possible for a man in his high position to contribute. Major 


( Tilt 1 tmn- 
qullliiy of 
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* The stoay of the Ihtjah’s end is tragical. Ho was sentenced to death, but 
the Governor- G eiieral commuted the punishment to four years’ imprisonment, 
after which ho might be restored to his territory. The very day the Kajali 
received this news he shot himself, Colonel Meadows Tayloi thinks accidentally.— 
Vide Siorij of My Life, Vol. XI. 

t The iiteral meaning of the term “ Daklian ” is “ soutn.” Hence the south 
of India is called u The Dakhan,' 1 i.c. “the suuth.” It is often incorrectly spelt 
H Deccan/ 1 {< Bekhan,” “ Dekkan.” 
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Ciitliljort Davidson displayed a skill, a tact, and an energy far 
above the average ; lie was well served by his subordinates : 
Colonel Malcolm, Major Hughes, Captain Wyndham, and their 
comrades executed with marked ability the tasks enti listed to 
lliem. But the efforts of these men, groat and 
valuable as they were, would have been ntteily mi- hy t ,J l " , ‘ l “ ly 
availing had the Nizam and his minister not Nmim mi<i 
seconded them. For three months the fato of India ‘ lllIlr ' “" s ‘ 
was in tho hands of Aizid-ud-daidah and Salar Jang, Their 
wise policy proved that ihoy preferred the certain position of a 
protected statu to tho doubtful chances of a resuscitation of tho 
Dehll monarchy undor tho auspices of revolt© 1 fcfipahis, 
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CHAPTER I. 


SIR HUGH ROSE AND CEN ! UAL INDIA. 


Tn a previous chapter of this history* I stated that Colonel 
Durand had Been appointed to act as agent for the Governor- 
Cenoral at Irulur in consequence of the departure 
niniMtun 1 of the agent, Sir Rohoit Hamilton, to Europe on 
leave. Sir Robert Hamilton, on hearing of the 
mutiny at MIrath, at onco asked permission, though he had 
heen hut six weeks in England, to return and join 
Calcutta. 1 liis appointment. Tlie application was granted, and 
Sir Robert arrived in Calcutta in August 1857. 

"Very soon after he had reached Calcutta, Sir Robert Hamilton 
was called upon by the Government to state the measures 
which he considered necessary for the restoration of tranquillity 
in central India. There were very many reasons why it was 
natural that the Government should he anxious to have his views 


on this important subject. Sir Robert Hamilton was a very 
eminent public servant. He had passed the greater 
Qualifications part of his career in high official positions in central 
ifamiiiou to Tndi.a. Not only had he traversed every inch of 
(utile? Um that territory, but ho knew the exact distances 
tegao™ 11 between village and village throughout if, the lay 
eumni imiia. 0 f R le ground, the disposition of tlio people, the 
peculiarities which constituted either a bond or a 
division between the several distiiot-i. Sir Robert hail trained 


* Yol. Ill, page 135, 
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ft ora liis early youtli the hoy who, in 1857, ruled the possessions 
of his ancestois as Tukaji Kilo Holkar. The training and the 
connection — that between a guardian and a ward — had inspired 
both with similar feelings, feelings of the wannest regard. 
More than that — each thoroughly believed in tbo other. Each 
would have wageied the possession bo most valued on the 
question of the loyalty of the oilier. Sir Hubert Hamilton was 
not less acquainted with all tho courtiers of his charge, with 
their character, their dispositions, the influences they exercised. 
He knew to a scarcely less degree every man of note in tho 
country. 

IVhen, then, the Government of India applied to Sir Robert 
Hamilton to state the measures which he considered 
necessary for the restoration of order in central jj, imiu 
India, they did that which it, would have been animus u 
in the highest degree unwise to omit. Sir Robert {Stalion* 
Hamilton responded to the call. Ho drew up a oiwntiai 
memorandum, uhiek he submitted to the Governor- uivenuum. 
General. Lord Canning passed it on to Sir Colin 
Campbell, who was still in Calcutta. 

Sir Robert Hamilton’s plan was as follows. He proposed that 
whilst one column, coming from the Bombay Presi- 
dency, should make Man its base of operations, and thep'unf 
sweep thence the country between that, point and 
Kalpi on the Jamnah, reconquering Jhansl in its course; an- 
other, coming from Madras, should form ils base at Jabalpur, 
clear the line of communication with Allahahiid and Mirzapfir, 
and cro»s Buudelkliand to Baudali. Thus Kalpi and Banda h 
would constitute tho points towards which the two Columns 
would separately be directed. 

This plan was fully discussed between Sir Robert Hamilton, 
Sir Colin Campbell, and the Chief of the Staff- 
General Mansfield— and, in the end, was, with one ^hiione ' a ' 
slight modification in one of its details, adopted.* BiigUtmudi- 
Sir Robert Hamilton calculated that if no delay nppVo 'ed u f. 
were to occur in the formation of the several 
columns, the points indicated would be reached by the 1st of 
May, 1858. 

* The modification was immaterial. Sir E, Hamilton had suggested that 
the two brigades of which the Miiu column would he composed should, prior to 
their advance on Jhitnsl, effect a junction at Sfprf. Sir Colin Campbell 
substituted Ounah for Sfpri. Guuah is nearer to Jhiiasf by seventy miles, 
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This plan approved, Sir Robert Hamilton proceeded to Indu , 
and anived there on ihe llilh of December, 
1357, and not only resumed the appointment 
pi.iuiiaiciiarKc iiie of Govemor-Goneral’s Agent ior central India, 
by ui'c^Jiiti-h fuluir 1 ' hut took up likewise the political functions 
in respect uf all the chiefs in the Sugar and 
Narbada territories, whiob, till then, had been exeicised by the 
Commissioner of those ton itories. 

The day that witnessed lire return of Sir Robert Hamilton 
greeted likewise the arrival of the officer who had been 
nominated by Lord Canning to command tho force which, 
having its base at Man, was to work up to the southern bank 
of the Jamnah. That officer was Major-General 
liij rnnice- Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B.* Sir Hugh Rose bore, even 
n"!i bI" then, a high cbaractor for ability, decision, and 
' ,!=1 00 firmness. Entering the army in 1820, lie had early 
given proof of those qualities, and when, in 1840, tho Govern- 
ment of tlio Queen decided to detach several British office! s 


to serve in Syria, with the view of checking the progress of 
the rebellious Pasha of Egypt, Lieutenant-Colonel Rose pro- 
ceeded thither in tho capacity of Deputy Adjutant-General. 
Here he distinguished himself no less by his judgment 
than by Ids daring courage. In a hand-to-liaml on counter 
_ with the Egyptian cavalry, in which he was 

111 al>l wounded, Colonel Rose captured with his own 
hand the leader of the enemy, an exploit which procured for 
him a sabre of honour from the Sultan and the Order of tho 


Niblian Iftilnir ret in diamonds. For his conduct in Syria, too, ho 
was decorated with tho companionship of theEath. A little later 
he was nominated by Lord Palmerston Consul-General of Syria. 

When, a few years subsequently, Russia was preparing to 
make her bid for the inheritance of the “side man,” Colonel 
Rose was nominated secretary to the embassy at 
“Vr Ult1 ' Constantinople. Later on, just before the storm 
broke, Lord Stratford de Redolitlo proceeded to 
England, and Colonel Rose succeeded him as charg6 d'affaires. 
Holding that office, lie not only penetrated tho designs of 
Russia, but detected that the one means by which England 
conld foil them was to put her foot down, and say, “ One stop 
thither constitutes war.” Impressed with (his idea, when 


* Afterwards Field Marshal Lord Stivtllmaim, G.C.B., Ct.O.S.I., &c. 
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I’l'inco Menschikoff endeavoured to impose upon (lie Sultan 
terms which would have annihilated the independence of 
Turkey, and ike Sultan, turning to tire British charge d'affaires , 
implored, hi in to give a material pledge of the support of 
England hy Bringing the Biiti&li fleet into Turkish waters. 
Colonel Bose took the responsibility upon himself, and ordered 
the licet, -which was then lying before Malta, to Besilca Bay, 
Tho fact that such an order had been sent answered for tho 
moment the purposes of the Sultan, liussi a was checked; and, 
if she renewed her attack, it was because the same firmness and 
the same clenr-sightedno-s were not apparent in the conduct 
of the British ministers who approved the admiral for refusing 
to comply with Colonel Bose’s requisition. 

Subsequently Colonel Bose served in the Crimean war. Ho 
was recommended for the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour for his conduct at Alma, was repeatedly criilloa. 
mentioned for distinguished conduct in the trenches 
before Sebastopol, and had two horses shot under him at 
Inkorman. 1 cannot omit to add that Marshal Canrobcrt, thou 
commanding tho French army in tiro Crimea, recommended 
General Boso for the Victoria Cross for his gallant conduct on 
three different occasions, and that the claim was not preferred 
solely because general officers woro expressly excluded from tho 
decoration. For his services in this war General >se received 
tho Turkish order of the Modjidio, was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, aud received a step in rank “ for 
distinguished conduct in the field.” 

When the mutiny brolto out in India, Sir Hugh Boso 
proceeded at onco to that country. Iio landed in 
Bombay on the 19th of September, was brought on 
the general staff of tho army from that date, and Bombay, 
was shortly appointed to the command of the force 
acting in Mahva, the operations of which I have recoided in 
this volume.* He proceeded accordingly to Iudur in company 
with Sir Robert Hamilton, who had taken the only route then 
open, that vift Bombay. 

Simultaneously, almost, with tho appointment of Sir Hugh 
Bose to command one of the columns in- 
dicated, Brigadier General Whitlock of the 
Madras army was nominated to direct the oilier. HMma ouiuum. 


* Vide Chapter ii. of the last Book. 
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The proceedings of thi-. officer will bo related in tlio next chapter. 
This will be devoted to the opcrat ionsof the Man column, 

The force now called the Central India Field Force, of which 
8 r Hugh Hose took command on tho 17th of 
d’eirTtu'™ December, consisted of two brigades — the first 
KuU's fuice. being at M.iu ; the second at Silior. The brigades 
were thus formed. Tho first, under the command 
of Brigadier C. 8. Stuart of the Bombay army, was composed of 
a squadron 14th Light dragoons, a troop of the 3rd Bombay 
light cavalry, two regiments of cavalry Ilaidanibad contingent, 
two companies of the Sfitb Regiment,* tlio 25th Regiment 
Bombay Native Infantry, one regiment infantry llaidarabad 
contingout, throe light field batteries — ono belonging to the 
Iioyal Artillery, one to that of Bombay, tlio third to Haidarabiid 
—and some sappers; the second, commanded by Brigadier 
Steuart, 14th Light Dragoons, of tho head-quarters of the 
1 4th Light Dragoons, head-quarters of tho 3rd Bombay light 
cavalry, ouo regiment, of cavalry Ilaidaruh&A contingent, 
the 3rd Boinbaj' European Regiment, f the 24th B onihay Native 
Infantry, one regiment of infantry Haidarabad contingent, a 
battery of Horse Artillery, one light field battery, one battery 
Bhopal artillery, one company Madras sappers, a detachment of 
Bombay sappers, and a siege-train ; this latter was manned, 
when brought into aciion, by draughts from the field batteries. 

From the second chapter of the last book the reader will 
have gathered some idea of the hard work which 
ofliie^tiuopa laid already devolved upon this force ; he will have 
coriijji'bi'ig seen how the men composing it had triumphal over 
force.' obstacles, had beaten every enemy, had proved 
incontestably that they were made of the stuff' 
which required only leading to conquer. They had now once 
moie a leader. Personally, indeed, that leader was a stranger 
to them, but his reputation bad gono before him, and that repu- 
tation was of a nature to make tho men gi udgo even the short 
period of repose which it was necessary that they should cake. 

That repose was necessaiy for tlie poifeot carrying out 
a UjorL period 6f rcpo-c the plan devised by Sir It. Hamilton with 
mis necos-nry to emibie Sir Colin Campbell in Calcutta by virtue of 

Whitlock to move in , i.. ^ , 

concert with it. win cl* a second lorcc, that to be commanded 

* The remainder of the companies of this regiment joined just before the 
attack on Chan den. 

f Now the 2nd Battalion, Leinster Begimeufc 
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by Whitlock, should start from Jabalpur. Until tidings 0 f 
Whitlock’s movements should be received, Sir Hugh was forced 
to halt at Man. 

The time was not thrown away. The two brigades wero 
organized; the country immediately about them 
was padded ; the line of advance was marked out; mluvKd. 13 
the men had time to recruit themselves. The 
country about Mau and Indur is peculiarly suited to be a 
resting-place. It abounds with the necessaries of life; there is 
plenty of water and of fodder; the climate at that si asou is 
most enjoyable ; the country, hilly and diversified, is pleasant 
to the eye. The halt there was hut short; it scarcely exceeded 
three weeks — not too long to satiate tho men with their rest, yet 
long enough to make them glad to be once more on the move. 

On the tibia of January Sir Hugh Eose, accompanied by Sir 
It. Hamilton, started from Man to join the 2nd 
brigade at Sihor. On the 8th the siege-train was meis’ujMn 
despatched thither. It arrived on the 15th. On 
the following morning Sir Hugh, reinforced by r “ s ' h 
about eight hundred Bhopal levies eontiibutod by the loyal 
Bcgain of that principality, started for Itahatgaih, a strong 
fort held by the rebels. The 1st brigade left Man on tho 10th, 
and then marched in a line parallel with the 2nd brigade upon 
Chanderi, a very famous fortress in the territories of Sindhia. 
I propose first to follow the fortunes of the 2nd brigade. 

Rahatgarh, distant only twenty-fivo miles from Sugar, is 
situated on tho spur of a long high, hill, and R[ 
commands the country surrounding it. The eastern “ " 8Sr ' 
and southern faces of tho fortress are almost perpendicular — the 
rook being scarped. Round tbeir base runs a deep and rapid 
river — the Bina— answering tbe purpose of a wet ditch. Tho 
north face is covered by a strong wall, facing a very thick 
jungle, between which and the wall is a deop ditch twenty 
feet wide. The western faco overlooks the town and the road 
to Siigar, and its gateway is flanked by several bastions, round 
and square. Along each face and in tho four angles were 
bastions commanding the only possiblo approaches. Altogether 
it was a most formidable position. 

Sir Hugh Eose arrived before this place on tho morning of 
tho 24th of January. lie at once, with small loss, Hlr IIuKl) 
drove the enemy from the outside positions they his 

had occupied in tho town and on the banks of the th^uam! 0 ™ 
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river, and then completely invested the place. Fronting 
the eastern taco he posted tho Bhopal troops; facing the 
northern, the 3rd Bombay light cavalry and tho cavalry of 
tho Haidaiabad contingent. With the remainder of the forco 
he occupied the plain across which runs the road to Sugar. IIo 
then reconnoitred tho ground preparatory to selecting sites for 
his breaching batteries. 

The enemy, falling hack as Sir Hugh advanced, had re- 
occupied tho town. Issuing from its walls into tho 
mlkeuif thick junglo al ready spoken of, they mado thence, 
offensive during ihe 25th, several raids on tho camp-foltoweis 

defence. o * i 

and baggage animals of the force, arid at night even 
attacked tho position hold by the Bhopal troops. They wore, 
however, repulsed with slight loss. 

Barly the following morning Sir Hugh Rose made a movo 
forward. Crossing the Sdgar road with the 3rd 
Europeans, followed by the 18-poundcrs, howitzers, 
jungle tod and mortars, and the guns of tho Haidardbild 
iiughtn Contingent, ho entered the jungle. But no sooner 
'□iii^of' 13 ^ad ^ 10 leac ^ le< ^ 11 point well within its thick covering, 
attack.? than the enemy, who had been lurking near, fired 
the jungle-grass on all sides. For a few momenls 
the position was perilous, but Sir Hugh, turning back beyond 
the range of the flames, sent his sappers to cut a road for tho guns 
up the height to the north of the town. This operation and the 
bringing up of the guns occupied the greater part of the day. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the force had 
tie town. 811 ™ occupied the town, and driven tho enemy 

within the fort. 


At 3 o’clock the summit of tho hill fronting the northern 
s face of the fort was gained. Sir Hugh at once 
iiiQrtar°iMt- selected sites for his breaching batteries, and set the 
terii'x i.pcu sappers to work. By S P.ar. tho mortar battery was 
™ ur ' ready. Whilst it was being thrown up tho fl- 
pounders of the Ilaidarah&d contingent maintained a constant 
fire of shot and shell on the fort, whilst the 3rd Europeans 
employed their Enfield rifles to keep down tho matchlock lire 
of the enemy. At 11 p.m. tho mortar battery opened fire, and 
continued it all night. The breaching batteries were com- 
pleted by daybreak. 

Those opened fire early on the morning of tho 27tli, and 
continued it all that day and tho day following. At 10 p.m. on 
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the 28th a large breach had been made, and two men went 

forward to examine it. They had just returned 

when a sudden rush of camp-followers and cattle- Tii? breach- 

, , ,, , , , ing ijaLturics 

drivers from the iear gave intimation that some- open, 
thing startling had happened. It tianspired im- 
mediately that a rebel force was advancing to the relief of the 
place. 

It vvas so indeed. The Rajah of Banpur, whose doings ill 
the vicinity of Sugar I have already lecorded,* was 
advancing on the rear of the besieging force with a of 

considerable body of revolted Sipiiliis and other marches to 
1 evk s. He came on with great boldness, his 
standards flying, and his men singing their national 
hymns. But, if his appearance at this critical juncture was a 
surprise to Sir Hugh Rose, it was a surprise that did not 
embarrass him. Instead of ceasing his fire against the fort he 
redoubled it. To deal with the Rajah of Banpiir, he at the 
same time detached a small force, consisting of a detachment 
of the 14th Light Dragoous, the 8 k 1 Bombay cavalry, the horso 
artillery, and the 5th Ilaidarabad infantry. It did not require 
extraordinary exertion to effect this object. The confidence of 
the Rajah and his followers vanished as they heard 
the tramping of the horses of the British and Indian b ut vanishes 
cavalry. They did not wait to be charged, but, °" q{ 
throwing away their arms and ammunition, made Sbuusu 
off with such celerity, that, though hotly pursued, a 
few only were cut up. 

The attempt at relief, apparently so formidable, was really a 
stroke of fortune for Sir Hugh. It had been made, 
evidently, in concert with the rebels within the fort, 13 

and its failure so disheartened them, that tlioy evacuated, 
silently evacuated Eahatgarh during the night, 
escaping by a path the precipitous nature of which seemed to 
preclude the possibility of its being used by man.f Their flight 
was not on the whole to Lo lamented, for liahafcgarli was found 

* Vide page GO and. the pages following. 

t “ The most amazing thing was to see the place from whence they had 
escaped. To look down the precipitous path made one giddy— and yet down 
this place, where no possible footing could ho seen, they had all gone — men and 
women- — in the dead of the night! One or two mangled "bodies lay at the 
bottom, attesting the difficulty of the descent. Nothing but despair could have 
tempted them to have chosen such a way." — Dr. Lowe’s Central India during 
the Rebellion of 1S57-58 ’’ — a hook to which I am much indebted. 
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to be so strong as to make it tenable by a fery resolute rleferulers 
against numbers greatly superior. 

The rebels were pursued, but without much effect ; they had 
gone too far before the evacuation of the placo had been 
discovered. A little before noon on the 30 th Sir Hugh received 
information that the Rajah of Banpur, reinforced hy the 
garrison, lial taken np a position near the village of Barodia, 
about fifteen miles distant. He at once ordered out the horse 
artillery, two 5i~incli mortars, two guns of the 
tVi.e'npa 3 reserve battery, the 3rd Europeans, the majority of 
li >, ud"t " l!lr the cavalry, and a section of the Madras sappers, 
J “ ' and went in pursuit. About 4 o’clock he came upon 
them posted on the hanks of the Bina, and prepared to dispute 
his passage. Sir Hugh at once attacked, and, though the rebels 
fought well, lie forced the passage of the river. The country 
on the other sido was thick and bushy, and the rebels took 
every advantage of it. From the river to Barodia, 
uranttaS Sir Hugh had to fight his way stop by step. 
ftVrTui ^ n °l> c ^° wi-ftout loss. Two officers 1 ' 1 
i r us '" wore killed and six were wounded. The casual lies 
among the men were likewise severe. In the end, however, the 
rebels were completely defeated, and, though the rebel Rajah 
was not captured, he owed his safety only to his acquaintance 
with the intricacies of the jungle. The force returned to 
Rahatgarli about 2 o’clock in the morning. It found thero 
a supply of provisions sent from Sagar escorted hy a detachment 
of the 3 1st Regiment Native Infantry. 

- The fall of Rahatgarli had effected two most important 
objects. It had cleared the country south of Sagar 
iK thi! fin’ 011 rebels, had reopened the road to Indur, and had 
or ii.ni.it garb, made it possible for the general to march to the 
relief of Sagar, now beleaguered for nearly eight 

months. 

The state of Sagar has been recorded in a preceding chapter 
s- ar ainco ^ 1 ’ s V0 ^ umG - Its situation remained unaltered, 
tii? render™ Although, during the interval since we left it, the 
last \ isit«ii garrison, had made occasional sallies, more or less 
successful, it maybe stated generally that the rebels 
had retained possession of the strongholds all over the district, 

* One of these was Captain Neville, E.E. lie had joined the force only the 
day before. Captain Neville had served throughout the Crimean war, in which 
he greatly distinguished himself. 
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and tliat, liy means of these, thej' had possessed likewise the 
country. The manner in which they had used their usurped 
power had made the peasantry look earnestly to the time when 
the law-enforcing rule of the British should he restored. 

That time had now arrived. Sir Hugh Hose marched from 
llahutgarh direct on Sugar. Ho entered that place 
on the morning of the 3rd of February, escorted by ® nd^loii 
the Europeans, officers and others, who had held the t-twr, 
fort, and who had gone forth to welcome their “ ,lllu ‘ tcla 
deliverers. The 31st Native Infantry was ono of 
the very few regiments of the Bengal army which, retaining its 
arms, had remained faithful throughout that trying 
period. Tho greater honour to the 31st. for its 
companion infantry regiment had revolted, nnd it iniuntry. 
lmd been tempted on all sides. 

Some of those companions had now to he dealt with, 
Twonty-fivo miles to the east of Sugar stands, on an 
elevated angle of ground, the strong fort of Gar- Tins fort of 
hakota. Tho eastern face of this fort is washed by Oivu.'v.cki. 
tho wido river Sonar ;* the western and northern 
faces Ly the nullah Giddri, with precipitous banks; the south 
face possesses a strong gateway flanked by bastions, and a ditch 
twenty feet in depth by thirty in width. So strong are tho 
parapets of this fort, that when, in 1818, it was attacked by 
Brigadier Watson with a force of eleven thousand men, ho was 
unable, in three weeks, to effect a breach in them, 
and was glad to allow the garrison to evacuate the stnmaiL 
place with all tho honours of war! In February 
1858 it was held by the revolted Sipahis of the 51st and 52nd 
Native Infantry, and other rebels, well supplied with ammuni- 
tion and provisions. 

Sir Hugh Iloso sent a small force to destroy the fort of Sanoda 
on the 8tli, and on the 9th of February marched 
towards Garhakdta. He arrived within sight of it nnive.H 
at half-pastS o’clock on the afternoon of the 11th. 

Whilst the men wore taking up their assigned 
positions he made a reconnaissance, which was not concluded 


* The Sondr rises in the Sugar district at an elevation of one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty feet above the sea. It holds a north-eastern course of one 
hundred and ten miles, receiving tho Bairmit on the right, and eight miles lower 
down falling into the Kon on its left. — Thobstos. (New Edition.) 

II 2 
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till S p.m. lie found that tlio rebels bad thrown up earthworks 
on the road to the south, by which they had expected him to 
anive, and that they wore occupying; a position close to tho 
■village of Busan', near the fort, in some force. Notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour, he at once drove them from 
the positions they held, and occupied Basdri ; nor, 
tiie village of though during the night the rebels repeatedly 
attacked him, could they regain the jiosts they had 

lost. 

The next day Sir Hugh commenced his attack. He first 
caused a breaching battery to ho thrown up opposite the western 
face. A 24-pounder howitzer working all day from this battery 
soon silenced the enemy’s guns. Lieutenant Strutt 
ct'T 1 of the Bombay artillery, already referred to in thoso 
Hiiutt’s Hie pages, succeeded in dismounting one of the enemy’s 
guns which had been worked very successfully 
against the assailants. It was this shot, “one of the many 
good shots made uudor fire by Lieutenant Strutt,’’ which, in Sir 
Hugh's opinion, made the Sipahis reflect on the 
niEtoto" casualties which might befall them. Certainly, 
evacuate Uis after their experience of Strutt’s correctness of aim, 
t ’“ LC ’ they lost heart. In tho night they consulted, and 
determined to escape if they could. "Unfortunately Sir Hugh 
Hose’s force was so small, a great part having been loft at Sagur, 
that he had been unable to place a portion of it in a position 
which would guard the gateway. By this gateway, then, the 
Sipiihis made their way into tho country during the night of 
the 12th. They were, however, pursued early the following 
morning for twenty-five miles by Captains llare, with his 
Ilaidarabiid cavalry, two troops of rhu 14th Lig-ht Dragoons 
under Captains Need and Brown, and a division (two guns) of 
horse artillery under Lieutenant Crowe. Haro came 
pursuer? by up with the rebels at the Bias river, near the village 
jiuroanu of Biar, led his guns and cavalry across it; opened 

La up ' fire on the enemy ; then charged and pursued them 
for some distance, inflicting considerable loss. 

GarMkota was found full of supplies. Sir Hugh had its 
western face destroyed, and returned to Sagar on tho 17tli. 

Jhansi, a hundred and twenty-five miles to tho north, was 
tho next point to be aimed at. But between Sagur 
The road to and Jhausi lay the passes of Malthon and Madanpiir, 
the forts of Sunil u' and of MarAnra, the towns of 
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Shahgarh and Banpur . f After overcoming the certain obstacles 
which, these places would probably offer, .Sir Hugh would have, 
before marching on Jhausi, to effect a junction with liis 1st 
brigade under Brigadier Stuart. 

Before selling out on this expedition there wero other 
considerations demanding attention. Sir Hugh 
could scarcely move from Sugar until he should tumuhicii 
receive certain information that Brigadier Wbitlock’s 
column had started from Jabalpur for that place. 

Meanwhile ho would have time to repair damages and to store 
supplies. The necessity for this was the more pressing inasmuch 
as it had boon ascertained that the districts through which the 
force would have to march, still occupied by rebel Sipahis or 
disaffected chiefs, would supply little or nothing in the way of 
commissariat. The hot season, too, was setting iri, ^ 

and it was certain that not a blade of grass would i'ieui 1 wiiioh 
survive a few weeks of its duration. Sir Hugh 
foresaw all this, and employed the enforced delay in 
laying up supplies. lie caused to he collected sheep, goals, 
oxen, grain, Hour, and largo supplies of tea and soda water. 
Much of the grain was scut by the loyal Begum of Bhopiil. 
The sick and wounded men he transferred to the Sugar field 
hospital, to he sent away or to rejoin as opportunity might 
offer. He re-supplied the siege-train with ammunition, and 
strengthened it by tho addition of heavy guns, howitzers, and 
large mortars from the Sugar aiscnal. He obtained likewise 
an additional supply of elephants, and, what was of great 
consequence, he secured summer clothing for his European 
soldiers. 

At length news came that Whitlock had loft Jabalpur. Sir 
Hugh's preparations were now as complete as they could be 
made. Accordingly a start was determined upon. 

On the evening of tho 2lith of February Sir Hugh wutkmkh.'.d 
detached Major Orr’s column of tho Hnidarabad r C f in r n pl "' r ' 
contingent to march on a route parallel wi i h his own, take* tile 
and at 2 o’clouk ho set out with tho remainder of the ™j u '“ 
troops. The following day lie took, after some 
shelling, the fort of Barodia. Pressing forward, he found 


* Mardtira lies thirty-seven miles north of Sugar, and twenty-two west by 
north of Shdligiirh. Shihgarh lies forty miles north-east of Sagnr. Bitnpiu' is 
in the Lalitjnir district. 
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himself, on Hie 3rd of March, in front of tlic pan.; of Mill thou. 

This pass, of groat natural strength, had been lbrti- 
.uniEo!£ 0t hod, and was now held in force by a mixed army of 
Sipahi-s and local levies. A reconnaissance having 
convinced Sir Hugh of the groat loss of life which would 
s ; inevitably attend a direct attack upon it, he 

iilri.ie-fto determined then only to feign an attack in front, 
nm!' 1|> muLi. whilst, with the hulk of his force, lie should gain 
the table-land above the hills hy a flank movement 
through the pass of Madaujmr. With this view, early on tlio 
m»i in „■ ■ morning of the 4th of March, ho detailed a force,'-' 

u n " u ' under Major Scudamore, to menace the pass, whilst 
with the remainder, now strengthened by the junction of the 
Ilaidaralukl troops, he moved on Madanpur. 

The pass leading to this town forms a narrow gorgo between 
two ranges of hills, thickly covered with jungle and 
Jfupns? 1 ™" brushwood, and capable of offering a solid defence. 

Tho rebels had not only crowned the heights on 
both sides of the gorge, and planted guns in the goige itself, 
but they had sent, to a considerable distance in advance, skir- 
mishers, who, concealed in the jungle, would be able to harass 
an advancing enemy. The British troops, in making tho 
turning movement contemplated, marched for about six miles 
along tho foot of tho hills, which they tlion began to ascend. 

Almost immediately tho enemy opened fire. The 
u attacked crests seemed alive with their infantry, whilst their 
British. guns from the gorgo poured m a continuous nre. 

ISir Hugh sent the 3rd Europeans and tho llaidarabad 
infantry to storm the heights, brought his guns to the front, 
and returned tho enemy’s lire. 

Tho British skirmishers drove back tho rebel footmen, but as 
these retired another artillery fire opened from a 
Sfrn™oi' a commanding position at the further end of the pass, 
the label-., So galling- and so heavy was this fire that for a short 
lime the British advance was chocked. Sir Hugh 
even ordered the guns to retire some yards. Before this could 
be done Hir Hugh’s liorse was shot under him, and the artillery- 
men were forced to take rofugo behind tho guns. Bullets fell 
like hailstones, and tho number of killed and wounded increased 
every moment. 

* Consisting of the auh Bombay N.I., three guns Bhopal artillery, one 
howitzer, a detachment 14th light dragoons, and the 3rd Bombay cavalry. 
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The halt, however was only temporary. Tiro gnus of tiro 
Ilaiclarill (id contingent coming up at this con- 
juncture opened with shell on the enemy's masses to ovticmiif by 
the left of the pass in support of the guns in action, " l 

Tinder cover of this combined shower, the 3rd 
Europeans and the Haidar.il nul infantry charged. Asiatics can 
stand anything hnt a charge of European infantry. They had 
here a splendid position, and a largo force of tins tlireo arms to 
hold it; hut the sight of the charging infantry struck awe into 
them. Far from awaiting, with their superior numbers, the 
haml-tu-hand encounter offered, they fled in disoider and 
dismay. They wire followed through the pass by their enemy, 
and only halted to take breath when they fount I themselves 
within the town of Mandanpur. 

That town, however, was to bo no secure refuge to them. 
Sir Hugh IJose I rought his howitzers to the front 
and opened fire upon it. For a few minutes the sir Hugh 
rebels replied, and then Bed to the jungles behind. hUTOi^'n'uiu 
The cavalry, sent in jjursuil, followed them to the tiusumn. 
walls of the fort of Snralif. 

The effect of this victory was very great. It so daunted the 
rebels that they evacuated, without a blow, the i , 

formidable pass of' Malthon, the fort of Narhat to 0 w™m'j’ u 1 
the rear of it, the little fort of Surahi, the strong J'jJJJ/y, 0 - 
find of Max-aura, the fortified castle of Danpiir — the 
residence of the rebel lb yah called after it— the almost im- 
pregnable fortress of Tal-Bahat on the heights above the lake 
of that name. They abandoned also the line of the Ema and 
the Betwa, with the exception of the fortress of Chauierf, on 
the left hank of the latter river. 

Leaving Sir Hugh Hose to reap the consequences of his 
victory at Madanpur, I propose to return fox - a mo- 
meat to the division of the Haidarabad contingent brigade.' 
loft at Mandesar under Majors Orr and Keatinge. 

In a preceding page of this volume L have shewn how 
Durand, before marching on InAur, had left, for the conservation 
of peace and order in western MalwtL a detachment of the 
II lidarabad contingent of all arms at Mandesar under Major Oir, 
with Major Keatinge as political agent and military 
governor of the province. There they remained * 

uni.il the arrival at Indur of Sir Robert Hamilton. n4r>rn itm, 
Tli it high official at once diiected Orr and Keatinge rtu<1 ' 
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to march up tlic Agra road, and to restore on it tlio postal and 
telegraphic communications which had boon destroyed. 

A more interesting march was not undertaken during the 
entire period of those troublous times. Koatingc and Orr were 
the first representatives of tiro British power who had been seen 
in that part of tlio country for many months. As they marched 
up the Agra road huge coils of telegraph wire were brought by 
night, and placed on the roadside, by people who dreaded lest 
the wire should he found in their possession. From the centre 
of haystacks, likewise, postmasters recovered the mail-hags 
which had been loft with them when the outbreak occurred at 


Indur. The little force, re-establishing the wires as it pushed 
on, proceeded as far as Giiimh, there to await the arrival of the 
1st Brigade under Stuart on its way to Chanderi. 

To the proceedings of that brigade I must now invite tho 
reader’s attention. 

In pursuance of tho instructions of Sir Hugh Rose, Stuart 
had left Mau on the lOtli of January, and matched upon Gunah, 
tho road to which had been cleared by Orr and Keatingo in 
cuanderr the manner just described. About seventy miles to 
the east of Gunah lies tho important post of 
Chanderi. Chanderi is a very famous town. Its splendour in 
the prosperous times of the Mughul empire had made it 
notorious. “If you want to sec a town whoso houses are 
palaces, visit Chanderi,” was a proverb in the time 
BpMivur. °f Alrimr. In tho reign of that illustrious prince it 
was described as a city possessing fourteen thousand 
houses built of stone, three hundred and eighty-four markets, 
three hundred and sixty caravansaries, and twelve thousand 


mosques. Since that period, it is true, the rule of the Mara thus 
had "worked a great change in its prosperity. In 
u™'y. er later years, too, its manufactures had suffered from 
competition with Manchester. But its fort still 
remained, strong, menacing, defiant, with a long history, 
testifying alike to its prestige and to the valour of its defenders. 


Great 

strength of 
its furt. 


Situated on the summit of a high hill, dofemled by 
a rampart of sandstone, flanked by circular towers, 
the fort of Chanderi, seen by an approaching enemy, 


looked worthy of its reputation. To this place, in 
February 1858, flocked the Sipahis beaten in the actions already 
detailed by Sir Hugh Rose, to join there the men who had 
tworn to defend it successfully or to perish. 
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Against it Brigadier C. S. Si uart, joined by Orraml Kcatinge, 
inarched from Gunah. On the 5th of March lie ^ 
reached a place, KlnikwiWis, six miles from Chandcri. j.A.ukcs 
B etween Klnikwasus and Chandcri the road lay 
through a dense jungle. Si uart, ihercfoie sent two 
companies of the 80th foot and the 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry to the front in skirmishing order. After marching 
three miles, ho arrived at a narrow puss between two high hills 
—a place offering splendid capabilities for defence. To the 
surpri-o of Stuart, no defence was oil’ercd. Two 
miles further, however, the roail was found °r , ij™ tkn 
barricaded. The engineers began to clear away the enemy, 
barricades ; hut they had not worked long before 
the enemy were soon to climb the hill to the left. On reaching 
it they opened out a musketry-fire. From this point of vantage 
they wore soon dislodged by a small party of the 86th, and, the 
barricades having been removed, the artillery advanced, covered 
by the 86th on the right, and the 25th Native Infantry on the 
left. They had not gone far, however, before a veiy heavy fire 
opened upon them from the wall of an enclosure about a milo 
distant fiom tho fort. The 86th dashed forward io gain this 
enclosure. One officer of the regiment, Lieutenant 
Lewis, and the political agent with the force Major 
Iveatingo,* of the Bombay artillery, outrunning the Keating 
men, gained first the top of its wall, and jumping 
down, followed by a few men, drove out the enemy. Stuart 
pm sued his advantage, and did not halt till he had occupied 
tho hills to the west of the fort. 

Tho next few days were spent by Stuart in clearing the 
neighbouring villages, in reconnoitring, and in 
planting hi* guns in a commanding position. On 113 

the 18th the breaching batteries opened fire, and by Murm. 
the evening of the 16th effected a breach which was 
reported practicable. Stuart had with him, as I have already 
stated, hut two companies of the 86ih. The remainder were 
marching to join him, and on the 15th wore only twenty-eight 
miles distant. On the afternoon of that day the officer who 
commanded them received a despatch from Stuart telling him 


» The same who had accompanied Orr in the opening of the Agra roaiU 
now General Keatinge, V.C. 
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that tlie breach would probably be practicable on the morrow, 
and, that if ho would push on and join him on the 
aniTh of 16th, he, Stuart, would defer the a&bault to the day 

the stab. following. The commanding oilier set out at onee, 

and his men pushed on with so much alacrity, that, 
though they had already marched fifteen miles that morning, 
they joined Stuart by 10 o’clock on the I61I1. 

Thus reinfoiced, Stuart, early on the morning of the 17th, 
sent his stormeis, men of the 8Gth and of the 23th 
BBalnT*- Native Infantry, to the attack. Their impetuous 
fiimsolf'™ carl ^ all beforo them. M ijor Koatingo, who 

accompanied the paity, and who led it into the 
breach, u as struck down, severely wounded. But his fall did 
not stop the stormers. The rebels hurled themsehos over the 
parapets to avoid the rush they could not withstand, 
and most of them escaped. A letter which the 
Brigadier had sent the previous day to Gaptaiu Abbott com- 
manding a party of cavalry, and requesting him to invebt the 
north side of tlie fort, reached that officer too late. But the 
place was taken with all its guns.- 1 

bir Hugh Eose heard of the storming of Chiindert on tlie 18tli. 

Informed that the garrison had escaped northwards, 
unidl'raon ^ ie f " en *' a ( ^ e t a chment of tlie HuidanUiad contingent 
Jali, hi. to intercept them. This force came up with a few 
sti agglcr.-, only, but captured some camels and ponies. 
On tlie 19th he marched to Chanchanpur, one march, fourteen 
miles, from Jhiinsi. After a rest here of about two hours, ho 
despatched the cavalry, liurse artillery, and light field-guns of 
the 2nd brigade to reconnoitre and invest that place. 

To the fall of Jlninsi Lord Cunning and Lord Elpkinstono 
attached the greatest importance. They regarded 
that fortress as the shonghold of rebel power in 
central India, the main strength of the formidable 
rebel force oil the Jaiunah. It was a place, moreover, 
in which the slaughter of English men and women 
hail been accompanied by circumstances of peculiar atrocity, 
and where hatred to the English name had been illustrated by 
acts, of the most wanton harbirity. Nevertheless, anxious us 
Was Lord Canning, anxious as was Sir Colin Campbell himself, 
that the blow, the most effective of all to the rebel cau e in 


Gie.it 
importance 
attached to 
the fall of 
Jlktltaf. 


The casualties ia the capture were twenty-nine, including t« o officers. 
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ccntiftl India, should ho struck, they were liotli so liLilo appic- 

tiative of tlio enormous value of delivering 

that blow at ouco, whilst the success of Sir fSo'nmngaaTsl!'' 1 ' 

Hugh Hose’s brigades was yet fiesh in the „f t a "f o ^ 0 he 

minds of the rebels, that, on the very eve iiom irii.uisr. 

of the crisis, llioy both sent orders to defer 

the attack on Jhansi, in order to divert the force elsewhere. 

J’l'om the dangerous consequences of their own orders they were 

saved by the firmness and decision of Sir Hubert Hamilton. 

I have already stated that Sir Hugh had sent the cavalry and 
horse artillery of liis 2nd brigade, on the afternoon 
of the 20th, to reconnoitro and invest Jhansi. Ho iiU «mt sir 
•was about, a few hours later, to follow with his i^Hamilixm 
infantry, when an express arrived in camp bear- ( i lt , in tciics 
ing two despatches. One of these was front the 
Governor-General to Sir Robert Hamilton, the other from the 
Commander-ia-Chiof to Sir Hugh Hose. 

The purport of these two despatches was identical. They 
represented that tko Rajah of Charkhari (in Bun- 0ldpllnK t(10 
tlelkhand), a man who, throughout the trying fomiu- to 
period of 1857-58, had shown unwavering fidelity 
to his British overloid, was being besieged in his 
foit by Tautiii Topi and the Gvaliar contingent, and they 
ordered Hamilton and Rose to inarch at once to his relief, 
Whitlock’s force not being near enough to effect that purpose. 

Charkliu.il was about eighty miles from the ground on which 
Sir Hugh’s force was encamped, on the direct load K( , aMn , 
to Bandah, Jhansi was within fourteen miles. To thooidiu- 
the mind of a soldier the idea would naturally 
present itself that the surest mode of saving the scu'-e to 
lesser and more distant place was to attack at onro 
the more important and nearer foi tress; 1 hat to act 
on the principle indicated in the despatches would be to act in 
defiance alike of the rules of war and of common senso. Bo it 
appeared to both Hamilton and Rose. But Sir Hugh was a 
soldier. He had received a positive order, foolish though lie 
knew that order to be, he was bound to obey it unless the means 
could he devised of superseding it by authority which he might 
deem higher and more potential. 

Sir Robert Hamilton devised those means. How, I will relate 
in his own simple words. “ Sir Hugh Rose considered the order 
of the Commander-in-Chief imperative : there was not anything 
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Hamilton's 

(lC‘tl‘1 IlllTlft- 

tion gives a 
th e (led 
character to 
the cam- 
I mgn. 


left to my discretion in my letter from the Governor-General : 

it was clear to me it would be a great political 
mistake to draw off from Jhansi, which onr cavalry 
were investing, and our force within fourteen miles ; 
moreover, supposing tlie force moved on Cliarlchari, 
it was not, possible to march the eighty miles before 
the rebels had carried the fort, tlio Rajah having no 
provisions, and having lost tlio outworks, according 
to my intelligence. I, therefore, took on myself the 
responsibility of proceeding with our operations against, Jhansi, 
trusting to that course as the most effective to draw the enemy 
from Cliarlchari, and so I wrote to the Governor-General.”* 

It, was a responsibility which only a strong man would take, 
thus to act, in direct opposition to tlio orders of the 
two highest officials in the country, but, under llie 
circumstances it was a responsibility which it was 
necessary to assume. It gave a decided character to 
the campaign, and cnablod Sir Hugh Bose to carry 
to a glorious conclusion llie task which he had taken 
in hand at Man. 

Fined by Sir Robert, Hamilton from the necessity of pursuing 
the vicious course indicated by tlio Commander-in- 
sir Huah Chief, Sir Hugh Bose set out at 2 o’clock on tlio 

jiiitnai. morning of the 2'1 st for Jhansi. He arrived before 

that city at, 9 o’clock, and, halting his tioops in the 
opon about a mile and a half from the fortress, proceeded with 
his staff to reconnoitre, no did the work completely, for it had 
struck G p.nr. before he returned. 

Between the open ground on which Sir Hugh had halted and 
tlio town and fortress of Jhansi were the ruined, 
bungalows oecn pied nine months before by Europeans, 
the gaol, the “ Star ”fort,t and the Sipalii lines. Hear 
tlio town were several largo temples and topes of 
tamarind trees. On the right of tlie halting-ground, stretch- 
ing to the north and east of the city, was a long belt of hills, 
through which ran the Kalpi and Urcliah roads ; to the left 
were other hills and the llutia roads ; due north was the 
fortress on a high granite rock, overlooking the walled-in city 4 


Tlie lay of 
tlie around 
hi f< ro 
J llllllal. 


* Memorandum submitted by Sir Robert Hamilton to Lord Palmerston, 
dated the 20th of March, 1 8G2. 

f Vol. III. page 122. J Lowe’s Central India, 
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The great strength of the fort of JhAnsi, natural as well as 
artificial, anrl its extent, entitle it to a place among 
fortresses. It stands on a elevated rock, rising out ttipngth of 
of a plain, and commands the city and sin rounding join's/ ° f 
country. It is built of excellent and most massive 
masonry. The fort is difficult to breach, becauso composed of 
granite ; its walls vary in thickness from sixteen to twenty feot. 
It has extensive and elaborate outworks of the same solid con- 
struction, with front and flanking embrasures for artillery-fire, 
and loop-holes, of which in some places there were five tieis, for 
musketry. Guns placed on the high towers of the fort com- 
manded the country all around. On one tower, culled the 
“ white turret,” then i ecently raised in hi ight, waved in proud 
defiance the standard of tho high-spiriied Itaui. 

The fortress is surrounded on all sides by the city of JhAnsi, 
the west and pait of the south face excipted. 

Tho steepness of the rook protects the west ; tho fortified 
city wall springs from tho centro of its south face, running 
south-east, and ends in a high mound or mamolon, which pro- 
tects by a flanking firo its south face. The mound was fortified 
Ly a strong circular bastion for five guns, round part of which 
was drawn a ditch, twelve feet deep and fifteen broad, of solid 
masonry. 

The city of JhAnsi is about four miles and a half in circum- 
ference. It is surrounded by a fortified and massive 
wall, from six to twelve feet thick, and varying in Jtin'lJ cf 
height from eighteen to thirty feot, with numerous 
flanking bastions armed as batteries, with ordnance, and loop- 
holes, and with a banquette for infantry.* 

The town and fortress were garrisonod by eleven thousand 
men, composed of rebel SipAhis, foreign mercenaries, 
and local levies, and they were led by a woman who nanism of j 
believed her cause to bo jnst, and who, classified ac- foitreas." am 
cording to Chauuing’s definition of greatness, was a 
heroine, though of the third order. 

In his long reconnaissance of the 21st of March, Sir Hugh 
Rose had noted all the strong promts of the defence, Effinlluf 
and had examined the lay of the ground. He noLed sjr Jingh’* 
the many difficulties presented to tho attack, by snn™!' 1 " 13 " 

* Sir Hugh Bose’s despatch, dated the 30th of April, 1858, from which this 
description is taken almost tcxtmiliy. Sir Hugh adds, further on: “ A remarkable 
feature in the defence was that tire enemy had no works or forts outside the city.” 
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the fort perched on a lofty granite rock, with its three 
lines of works, its flunking fire, its thick and solid walls. Ho 
had discovered that it would he necessary to take the city prior 
to assailing the fortress, a work involving double labour and 
double danger. In this reconnaissance, however, he had decided 
on liis plan of attack. That night lie was joined by the cavalry 
of the 1st brigade. The next duy he completely invested the 
city and fortress with his cavalry. In this investment the 
defenders read the determination of tho English general to cap- 
ture not only tho place hut its garrison. 

One of tho measures taken by the Earn might under, other 
circumstances, have caused considerable embarrass- 
ment to tho besiegers. She had made the country 
all about hare. Not a blade of grass was to he seen. 
Thanks, however, to tho loyally of Sindhia and of the Elijah of 
TeliTf,* tho force was throughout the operations abundantly 
supplied with grass, firewood, and vegetables. 

Tho cavalry having invested the city on tho 22nd, the siege 
began on the night of that day. At 9 o’clock a 
detachment of Madras and liombay sappers was sent, 
with two 18-pounders, and a company 24-th Bombay 
Native Infantry, to throw up a battery near the TJjehnh road 
cn tho oast side of tlic town wall; other parties were detached 
at the same time to positions which tho general had selected. 
"Working hard that night, tho next day, and tho night and day 
which followed, they made ready on tho evening oi' the 24th 
four batteries, constituting tho light attack. On the morning 
of the 23th they opened fire. That day, too, the bulk of the 1st 
brigade came into line. It was at once posted south of the fort, 
constituting there the left attack. 

The siege now progressed in real earnest. Eor seventeen 
Pro c-e-a of f -® a T s ^ l0 ^ re from the besieging batteries and from 
tboslfge f jr the walls of tho city and fort was incessant. Shot, 
and shell were poured into the city, and tho enemy’s 
guns never ceased to reply. The labour entailed 
upon the small force of the besiegers was tremendous. During 
the period of w r hich i have spoken tho men never 
tcsoimion uf took off their clothes, nor were the horses unbridled 


seventeen 
days. 


tu.i iiMcgcrs except to water. Nor 


the exertions of the 


* Tetm, also called ITrcliah, is a BuudelS Eajjntt State, Immediately to tho 
cast of the Jhnnrf and I.aUlpur districts, Its Elijah ia looked upon as tho 
Head of the Buutlcliv?. 
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besieged less determined. "Women and children were seen 
assisting in repairing the defences of the walls, and 
in carrying water and food to the troops on duty, 
whilst the Efim constantly visited the troops and 
animated them to enthusiasm by her presence and her 
words. 

For breaching purposes Sir Hugh had been able lo employ 
only two 18-pounders, the remainder of the gnns being laid so 
as to employ the enemy incessantly, and to damage the build- 
ings inside the city. The progress made by these 18-pounders 
was, owing to the great strength of the walls, ex- 
tremely slow. But on the 29 th the parapets of the At length n 
mamelon bastion were levelled by the firo fiom the effected, 
loft attack, and the enemy’s gnns there rendered 
useless. The two following days the cannonading continued 
with great spirit. A breach had been effected, but 
it was barely practicable; the courage of the enemy 
continued ivnabated ; danger seemed only to increase vume? to 
their resolution. Such was the state of affairs when 
a new dangor arose for the besiegers. On the 
evening of the 31st of March intelligence reached Sir Hugh 
Hose that an army was advancing from the north for the relief 
ol' the fortress ! 

This was the army of Tantia Topi. The career of this able 
Maratha leader will he told at fuller detail in a subsequent 
chapter. Suffice it to say that, after his victory over Windham 
and his subsequent defeat by Sir Colin Campbell, Tantid had 
crossed the Ganges, and subsequently, in obcdienco ,, T 
to orders from lido Sahib, the nephew of Nan si, Sahib, 1 0I> 

had proceeded to Kaipf. Theneo, complying with orders from 
the same quarter, he had, with a small force of nine hundred 
Sipahis and four guns, moved on Charkhan, and, on the 
eleventh day, had taken it, capturing twenty-four 
guns and three lakhs of rupees. Just at tliis time clmkiM 
he received a letter from the Rani of Jhansi, begging 
him to come to her help. Again ho asked for orders, and again 
received the full approval of his superior. His 
force, by this time, had been increased by the junc- j^,,™”™ 11 ' 3 
tion of live or six regiments of the Gwaliar contin- jmuJ.'' 0 
gont and the lovies of rebel Rajahs to twenty-two 
thousand men and twenty-eight guns. Leading it himself, he 
maiched on the English camp beforo Jhansi, 
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Tlio position of Sir Hugh Roe was perilous. Before him 
was an imooiK] nerecl fortress, garrisoned by eleven 
UiingerufSii thousand warriors, full of the ardour of battle ; ad- 
on. vanciug against and closo to him, an army of more 
than twenty thousand men led by a chieftain who 
hat od the English, and who had twice revelled in their defeat 
at Kahnpur. It was a position which required in a special 
degree great daring, a resolute will, the power to take respon- 
sibility. A single false stop, a solitary error in judgment, 
might he fatal. But Sir Hugh Rose was equal to the occasion. 

Rightly believing that to withdraw the troops then 
iiero-uhes to investing the fortress, for tho purpose of mooting 
huge .mj to the new enemy, would give tlio besieged all the 
ii'i-i log moral advantages of victory as well as tho material 
01 my. advantages which they would derive from a virtual 
raising of the siege, the English general resolved 
still to press tho, siege with vigour, whilst at I ho head of all the 
troops not engaged in actual duty ho should march against tho 
new enemy. The extreme daring of this plan will he realised 
when tho reader reflects that Sir Hugh was unablo to assemble 
more than fifteen hundred men of all arms for this purpose, 
that of these only five hundred were British, and that tho 
enemy numbered, according to Taulia, Topi’s own admission, 
t wen ty-t wo thousand men. Sir Hugh’s preparations* for the 
engagement were made on the evening of the cilst. He resolved 
to attack early tho following morning. 

Sir Hugh had drawn his covering force from both brigades, 
the detachment, from the first being led by Brigadier G. S- Stuart, 
that from tho 2nd by himself in person. The men slept in tlieir 
clothes ready for Immediate action. Tho precaution was 
necessary. At 4 o’clock in the morning of the 1st, Tautia Topi 
advanced to war do the Briti-li encampment. Half an 
hour later, the falling back of bis pickets warned 
'iujii, the English general of bis approach. In a few 

minutes tlie British guns opened tire, and almost 
immediately those of the enemy answered. Bui the lire of a 
few guns was powerless to check the onward march of an 
ent-my whose line overlapped that of the Brilish on both flanks. 


* The preparations weie witnessed with delight "by the defenders o£ Jlutnsf, 
who thought the English were marching to certain destruction. They shouted 
all night in a frenzy of joy. 
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T.iutia had but to move straight on to roach with his over- 
lapping wings the tionps besieging tho fortress, who would 
thus, literally, he placed between two fires. Sir Hugh compre- 
hended tho position in an instant, and took measures to meet it. 
Massing his horse artillery under Captain Liglitfoot on his left, 
and attaching to it a squadron of tlic 14th Light Dragoons, 
under Captain Prettijohn, he ordered thorn to attack 
ihe enemy’s right, whilst he himself, on tho other ",u.wk3 their 
(lank, should direct another squadron and a division uwairy, 
of guns against their left. On the left, Crowo’s 
division of two guns was sent forward to enfilade the enemy’s 
light. This seivieo was performed with groat skill and 
gallantry, for, though one of his guns was disabled, the firo of 
the other was so rapid and so correct that the enemy’s left was 
shaken. 

The tactics of Sir Hugh were exactly adapted to tho 
circumstances of tho case. The enemy's centre, wldcli up to 
i hat time had been advancing sloadily, surprised hy the don bio 
attack, first halted, and then, as the men composing it discerned 
a movement on tho part of tho British infantry, broke up into 
disordered masses. The movement of the British 
infantry is eisily accounted for. Sir Hugh Ruse, {Strir 10 
in the moment of charging, had sent orders to his altJlck tUt ' lr 
infantry to advance as S'-on as tho cavalry attack 
should be well pronounced. This order was now obeyed. Tho 
infantry sprang to their feet, advanced a few yards, 
then poured in a volley and charged. The result The enemy's 
was magical. The firbt tine ot the enemy at once cu-fuud. 
broke, and fled in complete disorder towards the 
second line, abandoning several of their guns. An opportune 
charge of tlio Dragoons, in which Prettijohn and Lig-litfoot, 
who commanded the hold battery attached to tho cavalry, 
greatly distinguished themselves, intensified that disorder. 

The second line, commanded by Tautia, in' person, was 
occupying a position upon a rising ground, its front covered by 
jungle, about two miles in rear of the first line. 

Tantia behold in dismay the men ol the latter st™™ bU8 
rushing hcltvr skelter towards him, followed hy the a. lean a 
three arms of tho British in hot pursuit ; but ho ^dy onhi' 
had scarcely realised the fact when another vision tuemy. oud 
on his right flank came to add to his anguish. 

Whilst Sir Hugh Rose had boon engaged in tho manner I have 
von. v. j, 
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ilesoiibed, Brigadier C. S. Stuart, -with tlie detachment of the 
1st biigarle, had moved round tlie hill into the plain on the 
right of the enemy, in order to check n large body of them, who 
were taking advantage of the battle raging in front of the lino 
to move off towards Jhansi. Stuart attacked, defeated them, 
and drove them hack, hotly following them. So 
lhe C Mc"nii close, indeed, was the pursuit, that, they had no 

ime“ cu ' time to re-form, but fled in confusion, leaving 

gun after gun in the hands of the \ictors, and 
numbers of their own men dead or dying on the field. 
This was the vision that came to add to the dismay of 
Tant.ia Topi. 

It had the effect of forcing upon him a prompt decision. 
The day, he saw, was lost, hut there was yet time to save the 
second line and his remaining guns. I have said that the 
ground upon which ho rested was covered to the front by 
jungle. This jungle was dry and easily kindled. He at 
once set fire to it, and under cover of the smoko 
uiojufigi” 8 an d flames, commenced a retreat across the Botwa, 
hoping to place that river between himself and the 
pursuers. His infantry and horsemen ltd the retreat, his guns 
new covered it. Right gallantly and skilfully they did it, 
and lie did succeed in crossing the Botwa with his 
reserve and guns and some of the fugitives of the first lino. But 
he was not the safer for the passage. The British horse artillery 
and cavalry had dashed at a gallop through the burning jungle, 
and they were resolved not to cease the pui&uit till 
across tiw they had captured every gun that had opened 
tifcBritMi against them. They carried out their programme 
to the letter. The put suit did not cease till every 
gun had been taken. Fifteen hundred rebels were killed or 
wounded on this day. The remainder, with Tantifi Topi at 
their head, fled towards Ralph* 

IVhilst this battle had been raging, the besieged had 
redoubled their lire. Mounting the bastions and 
Tlie licsiegra the wall, they had shouted and yelled, and poured 
fiistjabiLmt,’ down volleys of musketry, seemingly threatening a 
sortie. Rover, however, did tlxo besiegers’ batteries 


* Taulid, states that four or five gnus were saved, but these must have been 
additional to the twenty-eight field-pieees accounted for. lie adds that he was 
followed in his flight by only two hundred Sipjihis. 
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ply -with more vigour or with greater effect. The vision 
meeting the cyo of those who manned the wall, 
moreover, did not long continue to inspire. Suddenly #jt n 
the yells and the shouts ceased — a sure sign that -wimia <u - 
the garrison had recognised that the hour of co " rl = l<1, 
deliverance had not arrived for them. 

The victorious army, returning from the pursuit, its morale 
strengthened as much as that, of the enemy had deteriorated, 
resumed its former positions the same evening. Sir Hugh Ruse 
determined then to take the promptest advantage of tho 
discouragement which, he was well aware, the defeat of Tantia 
Topi could not fail to produce on the minds of the 
garrison. He poured in, then, a heavy lire all that 
night and the day following. On the 2nd tho heavy fire 
breach in the city wall having been reported 2'itienigUi, 
practicable, though only just practicable, Sir Hugh 
determined to storm the place the following morning, He 
made his preparations accordingly. His plan was to make a 
false attack on tho west wall with a small detachment under 
Major Gull, 14th Light. Dragoons; as soon as the sound of his 
gnus should be beard, the main storming party was to debouch 
from cover, and enter the breach, whilst on the right of it 
attempts should be made to escalade the wall. The right 
attack, composed of I he Madras and Bombay sappers, 
tho 3rd Bombay Europeans, and the infantry of the ™!C! lr ' 3 
Haidarabad contingent, was divided into two columns 
and a reserve. The right column was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Liddell, the left by Captain Robinson — both of 
the 3rd Europeans— the reserve by Brigadier Steuart, 14th 
Light Dragoons. This attack was to attempt to gain the town 
by escalade. The left attack, composed of the Royal Engineers, 
the 68th Foot, aud the 25th Bombay Native Infantry,, was 
similarly divided. Its left column, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lowih, 86th Regiment, was to storm the breach; the 
right, led by Major Stuart, 80th Regiment, to escalade the 
rocket-tower aud the low curtain immediately to tho right 
nf it. The reserve was commanded by Brigadier C. S. 
Btuart. 

At 3 o’clock on the morning of the 3rd of April the storming 
parties marched to the positions assigned to them, 
to await there the signal from Major Gall’s party. JSSr n * of 
No sooner was it given than the stumers dashed ' " a ” 
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1/1 the front. On the loft, Lieutenant Jerome, 8Gth, supported 
l»y Captains Dari iy and Brockman, led the stunners of Colonel 
Dowlk’s column up the In each in the most gallant manner, 
driving tlie enemy before liim. At tire same time Major Stuart 
attacked the rocket-tower, and tlrougli met l>y a strong opposi- 
Con, forced Ms way by it into the town. Lowtli tlion collected 
Ins men, aud despatched a portion of them against that section 
ot flic rebel forces which was engaged in opposing the right 
attack. Taking these in flank and rear, this detach- 
Uwl ft uf merit, led most gallantly Ly Brockman, forced the 
iut.ni;, rebels to let go their hold on the defences, thus 
greatly facilitating the difficult task of the right 
attack. "With the remainder of his troops, Lmvth prepared to 
march on the linni’s palace. 

The right attack, on hearing the signal, had maichud silently 
Ther ^ 10m ^ l0lr cover in three bodies. No sooner, how- 
iutuU; B ' ever, had tlie troops composing it turned into the 
road leading towards the gate which was tiro object 
of their assault than tho enemy’s bugles sounded, and a very 
heavy lire opened upon thoin. F Through this fire tho stormers 
had to march upwards of two hundred yards. Steadily they 
pushed on, aud planted the laddeis in throe places against tlie 
wall. For tho moment, however, it was impcssible for the 
i« moment stormers to ascend. “ The lire of the enemy waxed 
aiity "hi ciiwi. stronger, and amid tho chaos of sounds of volleys of 
musketry and roaring of cannon, aud hissing and 
bursting of rockets, stink-pots, infernal machines, huge stones, 
blocks of wood, and trees — all hurled upon their devoted heads — 
the men wavered for a moment, and sheltered themselves behind 
stones.” | 

Notwithstanding this momentary check, the sappers, animated 
by thoir officers, kept firm hold of their ladders, and, in spite of 
the superhuman efforts of tho enemy, maintained them in their 
position against tho wail. How long this lasted it is difficult 
to slate. Minutes seemed hours, when, happily, Major Boileau, 
Madras Engineers, who had gono hack to report tlie state of 
affairs to the Brigadier, brought uji a reinforcoinent of a hundred 


* “ For a time it appeared like a sheet of (ire, out of which hurst n storm of 
lull lots, round shot and rockets, destined for our annihilation,” — Lowe's Central 
hulia. 

t Lowe, ibid. 
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men of the Oil Europeans. The stouners then rushed to the 
ladders, led by their engineer officers. Some were 
found too short, others broke down under the men ; j a 1 i "'J' dd rq 
but Lieutenant Dick, Bombay Engineers, gained, by tuo ucaic.' ' 
means of one of them, the summit of the wall, and, 
lighting against enormous odds, called upon tiie men to follow 
him. Lieutenant Meildejohn of the same noble 
regiment mounted by another, and then holdly o •Ji.inn.y of 
jumped down into the soothing mass below. Lieu- 
tenant Bonus, nbu of the Bombay Engineers, reached j '<*'», 
the wall by a third. The men pressed on from 0 r iionus, 
behind ; but before they could, in any number, join 
their officers, Dick had fallen from the wall, dying pierced with 
shot and bayonets; Bonus had been lmrled down, ofFox 
struck in his face by a log or stone ; Fox of the 
Madras sappers, -who had also reached the wall, had been shot in 
the neck; Meildejohn had been cut to pieces. But 
the stormers pushed on in streams from some eight Tiirngiit 
Indicia, and at length gained a footing on the 
rampart, dealing and receiving death from the onemy, ™ the 
who still continued fiercely to contest e\ory jDoint of rall| i ,art ‘ 3 - 
the attack. 

It was at this crisis that the stormers of the left attack, led by 
Brockman, who, looking along the wall from the broach which 
he had won, had seen the failure of the attack and 
had resolved on the instant to do all in bis power to auncic 
aid his countrymen to repair the momentary damage, [i5JJ d f r, aW 
made the charge upon the flank and rear of the L ' ' 
defenders of which 1 have spoken. Us effect was marvellous. 
The defenders relaxed their hold, the opposition ceased, and the 
stormers of the right attack jumped down and mingled wilh 
their comrades. 

The defence having thus given way, the stormers made their 
way through the city to the palace, Lowth leading 
the way. The palace had been prepared by the rebels 
tin- a resistance in the Lst resort. The conflict, as mince, 
the stormers forced their way through the streets, 
was severe. At the palace it was desperate. The houses on 
both sides of the street leading to it had been set 
on fire, and the heat was fearful. When, too, the "'j'f; “ r, t " 
courtyard of the palace was reached, it became iunTist^tiV 
apparent that the resistance had only begun, Sain - 
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-\ oi y room was savagely con tested. Fruitlessly, liovvover. From 
I ll1 '" 1° chamber tlic enemy wore driven at tlio point of the 

•iiyunot. At length the palace itself was gained. Tho opposition, 
mwevor, had not, oven then entirely censed. Two hours later it 
tom,, miK discovered that fifty men of the Haul’s bodyguard 
“"in ilium Mill hold tho stablos attached to tho building. These 
rtnWi'b, moil defended themselves to the last before, after n 
. desperate encountor, they were disposed of. But 

Fm men who accomplished this task, the 80th and tho 3rd 
iMiropouus, were compensated for their toil and danger by re- 
capturing a British flag.* 

Ibis occurrence had but just happoned wliou Sir Hugh, who 
hud boon present throughout with tho left attack, 
received information that a body of the rebels, 
numbering about, four hundred, driven from tho 
town, after having vainly tried to force tho pickets 
of ono of tho cavalry camps, had taken up a position 
on a hill to tho west of the lbrtiess, where tlioy luid 
boon Biimnmdod by the cavalry. Sir Hugh instantly sent 
against the bill tho available troops of all arms under 
Major Gall. This gallant officer sent to storm tho 
hill a detachment of tha 24th Bombay h'ativo 
Infantry. The 24th went at the rebels with a will, 
and killed all but about twenty, who retreated to 
the summit and there blew themselves up. The 
24 Ih lost an officer and several men in this attack. Another 
mioiiiar a * 10u * ; fifteen hundred who had collected in 

Coiiy in one of the suburbs of the town, declaring they would 
ilttitat'/ defend it to tho last, were driven out, about the samo 
time, wi th a. loss of three hundred of their number. 
All that night, and throughout the following day, desultory 
lighting continued, the enemy beiug either slaugh- 
tered or driven under tho shelter of the fort guns. 
Sir Hugh was meanwhile engaged in organizing 
measures for an attack on tho fortress. But the 
Rani saved him further trouble on that score. On 
tho night of the 4tli, despairing of a successful defence of the 
iurlress, and, hoping that her picsence at Kalpi might induce 
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This was a Union Jack of silk, which Lord William Eentinch hud given to 
the grandfather of the Rum’s husband, with tho permission to have it carried 
before him, ag a reward for his fidelity',”— -Sir II. Rose’s despatch. 
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Ti'mtia Topi once more to ail her, she evacuated the fortress 
-with her remaining followers. She rode straight 
for Kalpi, and arrived thero tho very evening on The iu„t 
•which Tauliii, who had travelled more leisurely, evacuatra 
reached that place. Sir Hugh sent a cavnliy force umiriitn 
in pursuit of her, hut the start had been too great. ,urKal i' t - 
A few of the fugitives wore, however, cut up. 

The fortress of Jliansi was occupied by Sir Hugh Bubo on tho 
morning of the 3th of April. The loss sustained by 
him during the operations agaiust it, including the occuliefW 
action oil llio Betwa, amounted to three hundred and fmtiUs. 
foriy-threc killed and wounded, of whom thirty-six 
were oilicers. The enemy’s loss was computed at five thousand. 
One thousand dead bodies were actually burned or buried in 
JMnsi itself. 

The mode by which Jhausx was captured attests the merits 
of the noble soldier who planned and carried out the 
attack. Never was there a more complete com- Credit duo , 
bination of daring and skill, of foresight and n' ua e. UB * 
resolution. Tho result was worthy of the plan, 
and of the genius which formed the plan.* 

Sir Hugh’s object now was to march on Kalpi, to drive tho 
rebels from that stronghold ou the Jamnali whence 
iliey had so constantly menaced the communications Jr 
of tho British. Kalpi was the arsenal of the rebels, " B 

the head-quarters of the nephew of N;'nia Sahib, and 
was extremely well provided with artillery and warlike stores. 
It lies on the Jamnali, a hundred and two miles to the north-east 
of Jhiinsi, and only forty-six to the south-west of Kdnhpur. 
Tlie occupation of this place would enable Kir Hugh io touch 
the left rear of Sir Colin Campbell's army, and, in co-operation 
with him, to clear the triangle, the angles of which were Jliansi, 
Kalpi, and Agra — Owaliar being nearly midway in the line 
uniting Jliansi and Agra. 


* The following extracts from Sir Hugh Rose’s despatch attest the groat 
strength of the town and fortress : “ It was not till Jhiusi was taken that its 
great strength was known. There was only one part of the fortress, the south 
curtain, which was considered practicable for breaching. But, when inside, wo 
saw this was a mistake, thero being at some distance in rear of the curtain a 
massive wall fifteen or twenty feet thick, and immediately in rear of this a deep 
tank cut out of the live rock.” 
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For seventeen days Sir Hugh's little army had known no 
repose. The halt at Jluinsi of nearly nineteen days 
Sir xiugii which followed the capture of the place was, 
jhirieUo however, in no sense devoted to repose. Much had 
"mirdioii to bo dono in Jhansi itself-, the arrangements fora 
Knipf. fresh campaign had to ho organised, provisions had 
to he laid in, the magazines to be replenished. At 
length all was ready. Leaving at Jluinsi a small garrison 
consisting of the. head-quarter wing of the 3rd Bombay Euro- 
peans, four companies 24th Bombay Native Infantry, the left 
wing 3id Bombay Light Cavalry, a hundred tioopers Ilaidtu- 
iilnid contingent, half a company Bombay sappers, and thieo 
o'uns Bhopal contingent — the whole under the command of 
Colonel Liddell, 3rd Europeans — Sir Hugh detached, 
n^STby 1 ’™ ou the night of the 22nd of April, a detachment 
Win N\uh under Major Gall to watch tho rebel garrison of 

that object. reported to be at a place called Man, ia the 

neighbourhood, and set ont himself with the, 1st brigade at 
midnight on tho 2.1th, leaving directions for the 2nd brigade to 
iollow two dat s later. Major Orr had boon previously detached 
with the bulk of the Haiti arabud forco to prevent tho Elijahs of 
Kanpur and Shah garb and any other rebols from crossing tho 
Betwa and doubling back southwards. 

Leaving for a moment these several officers engaged in 
cairying out the orders entrusted to them, I propose to return 
for a moment to tho Kant of Jluinsi and Tantia Topi. 

These two hnporlant personages hud arrived, as I have said, 
at Kalpi ilio tame day. Hie first act of the lidui 
iuo a'A'i't had been i m l’i° r0 the nephew of Ntltni Sahib, known 
iuiiii. as Xiao Saliih, “ to give her an army that she might go 
and fight.” The following morning Eiio Sahib ordered 
a parade of all the tioops at his disposal. These consisted of sumo 
regimcntsoi'tke G waUar contingent, several regiments 
Hernrrou of the regular native army recruited to nearly full 
s,uut>, strength, tho contingents of various rebel Ildjahs, and 
tlie remnant of tho Jluinsi garrison. Bao baliil) re- 
viewed these troops, addrossed them, and then directed Tanti a 
uto iioioa a i° leu ^ them against tho English. Tantia obeyed, 
review, and, hoping to meet them when possibly all their 
TAitMTupt i'°rces m ight not be reunited, marched to Ilunch, a 
ti. niarcu^ town forty-two miles from. Kalpi on the Jhansi road, 
Eilgi'uii 15 and tliero took up a strong position, covered by 
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woods and gardens, with temples at intervals between each 
of them, surrounded by a strong wall, and there threw up 
intrenrlimcuts. 

Meanwhile the English force was advancing on Kuneh. 
Major Gall, harassed by the enemy on his march, 
had reached the town of Puch, fourteen miles from Re marches 
Lunch, on the 1st of May. Here he was joined the ™ K "" ch- 
H'tine diy by Sir Hugh Pose, and tlio 1st brigade, of am,™ 13 
Major Orr, on his side, had crossed the Betwa, of ltw, 
attacked tho Elijahs of Banpur and Shahgarh at ami of Orr. 
Kotin, and had taken one of their guns. lie had, 
however, found it impossible to cut them off, and they had 
succeeded, for tho time, in escaping southwards, supplies and 
carriage being furnished them by the treacherous Elijah of 
.ligui. r>y Sir Hugh’s direction, Major Oir then marched on 
Iv finch. 

The country between Pdch and Hunch was studded with 
little forts, which, up to tho time of which I am 
writing, lmil been occupied by tho onerny. Prom j“ a 

those they could undoubtedly eauso considerable on itfmcii. 
annoyance to small detachments; but, iu the 
presence of the large force now collecting at tho former place, 
they doomed it advisable to abandon them and concentrate at 
Kunch. 

Sir Hugh was joined by liis 2nd brigade, strengthened by the 
71st Highlanders, on tho filh of May. lie at once ^ 
marched on Loharl, ten miles nearer Kuneh, thence 
to put into action tire plan of attack which ho had j.uliYi'f l “'° 
matured. But, when ho arrived at Loharl, ho was 
informed that the rebels were in possession of the fort of the 
same name close to it. IIo immediately detached Major Gall, 
with a wing of the ;!rd Europeans, some artillory and dragoons, 
to attack it. Gall took tho fort, losing two of his officers and 
some men; out of tho garrison not one escaped. Sir Hugh, 
meanwhile, had matured his plans. 

An Asiatic army, Sir Hugh was woll aware, always expects 
a front attack, ilo had also noticed that nothing 
disturbs such an army so much as a turning move- and mate 
ment. Instead, therefore, of sending his troops 
against a position which tho rebels had carefully turn the 
prepared, Sir Hugh resolved to make a flank march p^ulon. 
with his whole force on the Cth to a position at once 
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facing flie unfortified side of the town of Kuncli, and threaten- 
ing seriously the enemy’s line of retreat from that place to 
Kalpi. 

With this view Sir Hugh broke up from his encamping- 
gronud early on the morning of the 6th, and, making 
id S'- md a ^ all k march of fourteen miles, brought his force 
JKjlllt, into the position contemplated. His 1st brigade, 
forming his loft, rested its extreme left on the village 
of Nagupiira; his 2nd brigade, forming the centre, occupied 
the village of Chumair ; Major Orr’s Haidarabad force, forming 
the right, occupied the village of Dm if. This position was two 
miles from Enrich. 

It was 7 o’clock in the morning before the troops sighted 
the rebels, though still invisible to them. Sir Hugh, 
who had marched with the 1st brigade, ordered 
them a dram of rum and some biscuit, ^whilst he 
galloped to inspect the arrangements made in the centre and 
on the right. In an hour he returned, and ordered 
rconnoitrt^ 0 Major Gall, with a detachment of cavalry, to 
reconnoitre the wood, garden, and temples which 
lay between him and Kunch, covering that advances by a lire 
of shot and shell. At the same time he directed the siege- 
guns to take up a position whence they could play upion the 
town. 

Gall soon returned with a report that the enemy had ro- 
treated through the wood to the part of it near tho 
SJu^repoit, town, having in their rear a body of cavalry; that 
the siege-guns had had the effect of driving tho 
rebels on the right of the wood into the town, but that some 
outworks were still occupied by them. 

Sir Hugh determined at once to clear the wood and the out- 
works with his infantry, and then to storm the 
a- a. march's town. Covering his left wing with a wing of the 
rr 10 8Gth, and the whole of the 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry, in skirmishing order, and supporting their 
flanks With cavalry and horse artillery, he sent them into tho 
wood. Advancing in perfect order, the gallant Sipahis of the 
25th Native Infantry cleared the wood, temples, and walled 
gardens in front of them, whilst the 86th, making a circuit to 


* The menliad nothing to eat that day till S p.ji., except the small amount 
o£ food they carried in their haversacks. 
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their loft, carried all tlie obstacles in tbeir front, and tlien, 
bunging their left shoulders forward, advanced, de- 
spite a heavy fire of artillery and musketry, through 2n!side 
the north part of the town and took the fort. aiive, t'o 
This operation, performed 1)3' the 1st brigade, drove ouTtVouiie, 
the enemy's right on their centre. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier Steuart, commanding the 2nd Inigado, 
having observed a body of rebel infantry strongly 
posted in cultivated ground threatening tlie lino of 
a) tack of his brigade, marched to dislodge them. «>■ tto 
The rebels contested their posi tion with great valour, hlli brle ‘ lll °- 
and it was not until the 1st brigade, establishing 
itself in the manner already described, threatened their flank, 
that thej' gave way. It had been intended that Brigadier 
Steuart should then march straight into the town, hut, with 
the view of cutting off the rebels, he moved to tho south of it 
and missed them. 

Major Orr’s force had, whilst this was 
going on, advanced through tho wood, round cut , ‘uir'iue 'uCola t0 
the town, to tho plains traversed by the road 
to Kill pi. 

Although tho operations of which I have given an outlino 
had taken only an hour, and the rebels in that short period had 
been completely defeated, they managed, nevertheless, to gain 
with tho bulk of their forces tho Kalpi road in advance of their 
pursuers, and on both sides of this road they were now endea- 
vouring to restore some sort of order in their masses, 
so as to ebcedr by every means in their power the T' 1 ! Lf.’lSJli 
ardour of the pursuit. When Sir Hugh Hose, then, gain ihe 
emerging from the narrow streets of the town, 1 bu ,] 1 '| 1 ruU 
formed up his brigades for a renewed attack, he iomut. 
beheld tho enemy retreating in a long irregular 
line, covered by skirmishers at close distances, tiie shirmishoi s 
supported by groups who acted to them as a sort of bastions. 

'l'ho terrific heat of the day, and the power of tho sun, which 
had made itself felt with fatal effect on many of his European 
Infantry soldiers * forbade him further to 
risk those soldiers in a pursuit which could Tho heat oftiw tun 
not fail to entail a sacrifice of many valuable wVinfuiuiy, 
lives. He, therefore, hulled them, whilst hutneuanciieBtiB 
he launched in pursuit the civalry of both < ' 1 " u ‘ yin! 

* Many oE the Sipakis were also struck down by tlie sun. 
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brigades and of Major Orr's force,* and the horse artillery and 
held guns. 

Then was witnessed action on tho part of the rebels which 
impelled admiration from their enemies. The 
nmnner in which they conducted their retreat could 
lu.-'nioia. not be surpassed. They reuiemhered the lessons 
which their European officers had well taught 

them. There vs as no hurry, no disorder, no rushing to the 
roar. All was orderly as on a field-day. Though their line 
of skirmishers was two miles in length, it never wavered in 
a single point. The men fired, then ran behind the relieving 
men, and loaded. The relieving men then firod, and ran back 
in their turn. They even attempted, when they thought the 
pursuit was too rush, to take up a position, so as to bring on 

it an enfilading fire. Their movement was so 
i'i l 'tnjoiin° f threatening that Sir Hugh ordered Ihottijohn, 14th 
Light Dragoons, to charge tho enfilading party, 
an order carried out by that most daring officer with great 
gallantry and success. Still, however, the rebels 
ImOn- 1 maintained tho order of their retreat, nor whs it 
fu’cehut until many of them had been killed, and all their 
im'ti'iem'im S 1,ns h a< l ^ een captured, that tho survivors were 
My. d liven in on tho main body. Thou, for tho first 
tirno, they lost their nerve; then thoy crowded 
into the Kalpi road, a long and helpless column of runaways. 
But tho pursuers were completely tired; they wore unable to 
move faster than at a walk; the cavalry horses 
Smnlfu'i""’ were knocked up; and, whilst tho guns could not 
txbu’iittwc approach near enough to fire grape, tho cavalry 
could only pick up au occasional straggler. When, 

then, a few hundred, yards further, broken ground, over 
which tho rebels scattered, supervened, tho pursuit came to 

an end. It had produced great results. The rebels 
jjumiiu lost nine guns, a quantity of ammunition and 
stores, and five or six hundred men in killed and 
wounded. The mutinous 52nd Bengal Native Infantry, which 
covered the retreat, was almost annihilated. The English loss 
was three officeis and fifty-nine men killed and wounded, in 
addition to many struck down by the sun. 

The defeat at Ku.uck sowed great mistrust among tho rebels. 
Tho infantry Sipahis taunted the cavalry troopers with having 


* Except a party left to watch the Jaisiun road aud the rear. 


cf*ase tbo 
pursuit. 
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abandoned them, and tlie men of all three aims brought the 
same accusation against T.intia Topi, vvlio had dis- 
appeared at Kuncli even move rapidly than ho had ™tue»ui 4 
galloped away from the Betwa. The Jlninsi "J j['H i c 1 j| c ‘ u 
horsemen, too, cams in for their share of abuse, and, 
when they excused themselves on fko plea that they had felt 
hound to cscoit their Kara 1 to a place of safety, they were only 
vilified the more. To such an extent did the animosities among 
the sevt ral paities rvho const i lived tlio lebel force proceed, that 
on the moirovv of Ihoir reaching Kalpi, tlio rumour, that Sir 
Hugh was advancing by forced marches against that place, 
sufficed to induce them to disperse. It is believed that shurtly 
after that rumour arrived there were only eleven Sipahis left 
in tho town and fort of Kalpi. This dispersion was, however, 
soon remedied in a manner to ho hereafter described. 

The report which had so disquiolcd the rebels at Kalpi was 
not baseless. Despite the fact that his ammunition. t _ 
was well-nigh exhausted, Sir Hugh, determined to jllLioJoi, 
givo the enemy no breathing time, had pushed on 
with all practicable speed from Kdneh. On tho 15th he 
established himself at Gulauli, on tho Jamuah, six 
miles from Kalpi. Gulauli is not on the direct jJJjJjjjf 1 " 
road botwoon Kuucli and Kalpi, but two reasons Wmvifai 
had prompted Sir Uugh to march on it in preference ’ ncar 

to taking tho direct route. In the first place, he 
had heard from tho Comnmnder-jn-Chief that Colonel G. V. 
Maxwell had been detached with the 88th Foot, some Sikhs, 
and the Camol corps, to co-operate with him ; and, 

Maxwoll having reached the left bank of tho Jamnah t ”“n°g B 
opposite Gulauli, Sir Hugh was able to hold out his tiiat mui«. 
hand to him at that place. In the second, by 
marching on Gulauli, Sir Hugh turned tho fortifications which 
had been thrown np to impede his advance, and threatened 
Kalpi from an unexpected quarter. 

Sir Hugh’s march from Kuncli to Gulauli, though unopposed 
by tho enemy, was in all respecls most trying. The „ 
terrible heat, and the rays of the sun, told upon his deader of 
men with deadly effect, and admissions to tho JJ^uUnit 
hospitals and deaths increased at an alarming rate. 

This fact was well known to tho rebels, and they did their 

•' The Earn tied to Kalpi after the defeat; Tfintia Topi to CMrkf, near 
Jhlaun, the residence of his parents. 
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utmost io reap full advantage from it. An intercepted general 
order by their general-in-ehief, i.ssued abouL this time, directed 
that no attach should be made upon tlio European infidels 
before 10 o’clock in the day, as fighting in the sun either killed 
them or sent, them to their hospitals. But in spite of the heat 
Gulauli was reached on Lhe loili, communications were opened 
with Maxwell, and Sir Hugh, in accordance with his invariable) 
custom, made prompt arrangements for engaging the enemy. 

Who now constituted the enemy ? I have refilled liow, in the 
panic caused by the rumour of Sir Hugh’s onward 
march, only eleven rebel Si pallia had been left in 
the tfnvn and fort. A few days 1 tiler, however, the 
unexpected anival of the Nawab of Banduh with 
two thousand horse, some guns, and many followers 
— the remnant of the force defeated by General Whitlock at 
Bandnh, in the manner to ho told in the next chapter — and his 
enorgetic exertions, backed by those of the Bind of Jbansi, 
produced one of those changes from despair to 
c.'nVidcnco confidence which mark the Indian character.* Tlio 
Mmub. Sipahis who had left returned, and, exhorted by 
their leaders to hold to the last Kalpi, tlicir only 
aisonal, and to win tlioir right to paradise by exterminating the 
infidel English, f declared their resolution to defend it to the 
last. 

Although as a fortification Ihdpi had but little to boast of, 
its position was unusually strong, It was protected 
position of ou s ^ es % ravines, to its front by five lines of 

K.iipf. defence, and to its rear by the Jamnah, from which 

rises the precipitous rock on which stands the fort. 

Between the British camp and Kalpi, indeed, existed a 
most extraordinary labyrinth of ravines, over which 
artillery and cavalry could make no progress, but 
bi'tncoEi the which furnished an interminable covoi of the most 
nmUcilplT formidable description for infantry. On the, so to 
speak, tongues of land formed by tho prolongation 
of the ravines, tho rebels had rapidly thrown up iutrenclimenls, 
and had cut trenches near to these in a manner rendering it 
impossible that they should be turned. Even should they do 
driven out of tlio intrenchmeuts, it was within the power of tlio 
rebels to fall back on eighty-four temples, built, as well as tlio 

* Sir Hugh Hose’s despatch, the 2ttli of May, ISOS, 
f Intercepted letter, idem. 
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walla round them, of the most solid masonry. These temples 
constituted a second line of defence ; the outwork of ravines a 
third; the town of Kalpf a fourth; another chain of ravines a 
fifth ; and tho fort the last. 

On tho IGth, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, constant skirmishes 
occurred between the two armies, the enemy being 
tho attacking party. On all these occasions they 
were repulsed, but the British suffered much from two omits, 
tlio sun, as well as from tho incessant toil, anxiety, 
and heat. On the 19th a mortar battery, established on the 
right, front of the Brilish position, opened on the town. On 
the ‘20th a detachment from Colonel Maxwell’s 
brigade, consisting of two companies of the 88th, 1 J as: f ”’ < ' 11 
and a hundred and twenty Sikhs, crossed the river, Sir Hugh, 
and joined Sir Hugh Bose. On tho 21sl the 
batteries from Maxwell’s camp opened on the fort and town. 
On the 22nd Sir Ilugh determined to deliver his long-meditated 
blow. 

Sir Hugh had, from the first, determined that, whilst 
Maxwell’s batteries should shell ICnlpi, he would 
clear tho ravines and tho other obstacles and attack ^ Vjf ti h 
the loft, face of tho fort. Resolved to keep his men ktuiA, 
for this great blow, ho had contented himself with 
simply repulsing' the attacks I have mentioned. But when he 
received information that the rebels were meditating an attack 
on the 22nd, which should be fatal to one of the contending 
parties, he, now leady for them, resolved to second their views. 

The rebels had prepared a plan so skilful, that, if carried out 
with courage and resolution, it had many chances in 
its favour. Whilst their right should make, with jJ’ 1 ’ 1 
great demonstrations, a false attack on the British attack, 
left, they proposed to steal up tho ravines with their 
main body, and try and overwhelm the right, weakened, they 
hoped, by detachments sent to support the left. 

It must be understood that tho British force occupied tho 
ground situated between tho river Jarnnah and the road 
running from Kalpi to Bandah; that its right rested on the 
i-a vines near the river; whilst its left nearly touched 
that road. In pursuance of their plan, the rebels 
marched out in masses at 10 o’clock on tho 22nd tattle, 
along the Bandah road, and threatened the British 
loft, opening tiro simultaneously with their guns on its centre. 
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This attack, headed by the Muviil) of Band.ih and by lino 
3;ihib, nephew of Nunn Sahib, though intended only as a feint, 
soon made itself felt, and the British left hecamo 
mul n'tack heavily engas-ed. Still Sir Hugh, confident as to 

len, the real object of the enemy, did not move a man 

from his right. He contented himself with, replying 
to the enemy’s guns with his guns in a style which soon furcoil 
tho roliels lo limher up and fall hack. But the 
attack on his left not only continued, hut became 

very real indeed : still Sir Hugh did not move a 

man from his right. It was well he did not. Suddenly, as if 
by magic, the whole line of ravines hecamo a mass 
of fire ; the enemy’s batteries opened, and their 
infantry, climbing from below, pouted in an over- 
whelming musketry firo on the right of the British 
lino. The suddenness of tho attack, the superior 
numbers of those making it, and tho tenable heat 
of tho day gave tho rebels a great advantage. 
Another point, too, was in their favour. Many of tho Enfield 
rifles had. become clogged by constant use in alL weathers, and 
the men, after a few discharges, had found if very difficult to 
load them. The sun, too, had struck down an unusual number 
ol‘ tho Europeans. When, then, the rebels, starting up in great 
numbers from the ravines, poured in volleys which the British 
reply to only feebly, when they saw that each 
ii.'tae <'( " discharge from the thin led line became weaker 
then bds than that preceding it, they began to gain a con- 
incieab «. fidence they had. never felt before. They pressed 
on with loud yells, the British falling hack, until they ap- 
proached tho British light field-guns and mortar-battery. Then 
it was that Brigadier C. S. Stuart, dismounting, 
nuRaduT " f l^ ace( l hiiusolf by tho guns, and bade the gunners 
o. s. stu.nt defend them with their lives. Tho 8l)th and 25tli 
Native Infantry, in thin extended line, disputed 
tho advance step by stop. Still the robols pressed on.,* 


■ * “ Well do I remember,” writes to mo a veiy gallant officar, who gieatly 
distinguished himself throughout this campaign, “ Well do I remember that day. 
Nearly four hundred of my regiment, ‘ the 31i,’ were hors dr combat , ihe native 
regiment was not much hotter, and thousands of yelling savages were pressing 
on, a river in our rear. Wo were well-nigh beaten, when the Camel corps camo 
up, and about one hundred and iifty fresh troops soon tinned the tide, and sent 
the bhang-possessed enemy to the right-about again, It was the Camel corps 
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and it seomod as though from their very numbers they 
must prevail, when Sir Hugh, to whom news of s r r[i|ii|i 
the attack had been conveyed, brought up tho Camel bUngi 'up 
corps, which had opportunely crossed the river that, a"auL 
very morning, at their best pace ; then, dismounting cmicai 
the men, and leading them forward himself at the ,uom ™ t ' 
double, chaiged tho advancing foe, then within a few yards 
of tho British guns, Eor a moment the enoiuy 
stood, but only for a moment. A shout, a dash tui 1 o u ■?'* 
forward from the whole line, and they went head- 
long into the ravines below. Not only was tho attack on tho 
l ight repulsed, but the victory was gained ! Tho attack on tho 
left collapsed when it was seen that that on the right had 
failed, and tho guns, gaining tho rebels’ flank, inflicted great 
loss on them as they fled. Sir Hugh followed thorn up so 
closely that ho cut off a nnmbor of them from Kalpi. Tho 
tiro from Maxwell’s battoxies made those who reached that fort 
feel that it was no secure place of refuge. They 
evacuated it accordingly during the night. The J^*™'’; 13 
xest of their force, pursued by tho horse artillery Kali f. 
and cavalry, lost their formation and dispersed, 
losing all their guns and baggage. Even the Iblm of Jlninsf, 
who fled with them, was compelled to sloop under a tree! 

Tho position of the troops, their sufferings, tho feelings that 
animated them, are thus graphically described by 
an eye-witness who, throughout its duration, took ™ htho 
part in the campaign, and who subsequently gave 
to the world an eloquent record of the achievements miWmmi 
of his comrades. 11 This was,” writes Dr. Lowe,* “ a 
hard day’s work, and a glorious victory won over 
ton times our number under most trying circumstances. The 
position of Kalpi; tho numbers of the enemy, who came on 
with a resolution and a display of tactics we had never before 
witnessed ; the exhausted, weakened state of the general’!? 
force ; the awful suffocating hot winds and burning sun, which 
the men had to endure all day, without time to take food or 
water, combined to rendor the achievement one of unsurpassed 

that literally save! sir Hugh Hose’s division. The enemy were within twenty 
yards of onr battery uucl outpost tents, the latter full of men down with sunstrokes 
Another quarter of an hour and there would have been a massacre. Ever since 
that day 1 have looked upon a camel with eyes of affection.'’ 

* Lowe’s Cenhul India daring the licbattion of 1857-53, 

YOU. V. 
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difficulty. Every soul engaged in this important action suffered 
more or less. Officers and men fainted away, or 
murmuring topped down as though struck by lightning in the 
enduiiLDCC. delirium of a sunstroke ; yet all this was endured 
■without a murmur, and in tho cool of tho evening 
we wore speculating upon the capture of Kalpi on tho morrow,” 

Before daybreak the following morning, Sir Hugh marched 
on that place. II is 1st brigade, under Brigadier (J. S. Stuart, 
he sent through the ravines, following the course of the Jauinali, 
whilst he led the 2nd himself,* along the Kalpi road. 

Colonel Maxwell’s batteries still continued to shell the fort 
and the villages in front of it. As tho two brigades 
The fiat ef advanced, however, these villages were abandoned 
evacuated. by the rebel*, and it soon became apparent that no 
serious resistance was contemplated. When tho two 
brigades, having overcome all obstacles in their path, united 
near the town, and advanced into it, they were not opposed ; tho 
rebels had fled, quitting for ever the arsenal which had served 
them so long and so well.f 

The capture of Kalpi completed tho plan of the campaign for 
the column having its base at Mint, which Sir 
Tho ™puire Robert Hamilton had submitted to tho Goveruor- 
cnmpuci General and the Commandcr-in-Chief towards the 
uarmi’toii'a c l° se of the preceding year. In all respects that 
tim™ ‘ plan had been carried out, Marching from Miiu in 
November Sir Hugh Rose had, in five months, 
traversed central India, crossing its numerous rivers, storming 
strong forts, taking many towns, defeating armies vastly 
superior in numbers, led by men and by a woman whose 


* Brigadier C. Steu.ut, C.B,. commanding tlie 2nd biigado, had reported 
sick after the battle of Kiinch, and tho command hail devolved upon Iiioutonant- 
Colonel Campbell, 71st Highlanders. 

t The following description, given by an eye-witness, proves how the rebels 
had used the position of Kalpi, and the good stead in which it had stood them. 
After enumerating the quantities of ammunition, lead, iron, brass, gnu-carriages, 
gun-moulds, &c., found m the fort, Dr. Lowe adds: — “ The enemy had erected 
houses and tents in the fort, had their smiths’ simps, their carpenteis’ shops. 
Their foundries for casting shot and shell were in perfect order, clean and well 
constructed; the specimens of brass shell cast by them were faultless. . . . 
In the arsenal were about sixty thousand pounds of gunpowder, outside it 
were large heaps of shot and shell ranged after the fashion of otir own. . . . 
It would appear. . . , that the enemy had prepared for ft long stand here.” — 
Lowe’s Central India, 
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hatred of the British name incited them to efforts not to be 
surpassed in the annals of the mutiny. lie and 
Ids gallant comrades had accomplished these J“j™' ary 
great deeds during a season the terrible heat of campaign, 
which far surpassed tlio heat of the corre- 
sponding season of previous years, and under a sun which 
proved scaiccly less deadly than tlio ©1101115'.* Yet moving 
steadily onwards, regarding difficulties as ouly obstacles to bo 
overcome, keeping in view the goal at which lie aimed, Sir 
TTugh had marched from victory to victory. It may 
ho said of him that it was his character which 
created his success. Careless of himself, ho cou- ■■ dimeter 
ducted every reconnaissance, he planned every BuSSa."" 8 
action, ho was foremost in ever}' attack, he courted 
danger and exposure. At the same time, no leader ever paid 
greater attention to the soldiers. To look after their oomfoits, 
10 soo, after a hard-fought action, that the wounded were 
attended to, and, after a long and tedious march, that provisions 
were abundant, was with him a sacred duty. It was this which 
endeared him 10 the troops; this that made them light cheerily 
against numbers, endure the killing- rays of the iierco sun. If 
he demanded all tlicir energies on. the battle-field, they saw that 
their wants wore attended to when the battle was over; that ho 
never .--pared himself; that, with all the cares of command upon 
him, lio managed to find time to attend to them. It was that 
sympathy which evolved the enthusiasm which enabled tho 
soldiers of Sir Hugh Hose to equal the achievements of any 
warriors of whom history makes record. 

Tho campaign now appeared over. Its oveiy object had been 
accomplished. Sir Colin Campbell, sharing that 
opinion, wrote to Sir Robert Hamilton a letter , 
explaining- the mode in which the several corps of Appears 
tho Conti al India Mold Force were to be cantoned, c "" cludcd - 


* Dr. Iioivo thus describes the condition of officers and men from the effect, 
of tho sun, when they entered .Kahn. “ Most of the officers and men were sick 
and the whole force needed rest. Tho general himself was very ill ; his chief 
of the staff, Colonel Wetherall, C.B., was in a, raving fever ; his quartermasters 
general, Captain Macdonald, was worn out, and among the list of those going 
away ; tho chaplain of the force, the Rev. Mr. Sdnvubhe, had lost his reason 
and was apparently sinking fast ; and other officers, wounded or exhausted by 
their long and arduous duties and disease, brought on by these and the terrible 
sun, had been ordered to England.” 

K 2 
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and adding, with regard to Wliil luck's force, that, “it would ho 
otherwise employed as a movable division.” Tlio general who 
had. conducted the campaign was about to dissolio the force and 
to proceed to a cooler climate for the recovery of his health, 
How all those arrangements were suddenly 'altered 1 shall tell 
in another cliaptor. M can while it is my duty to record the 
operations of the other column, which, with Jabalpur as its 
huso, had been directed to move on Bandah, subduing the rebel 
Kdjalis on its route. 
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CIIAPTEE IT. 

KlfvWf A SI) BANDAIT. 

Os the 16th of November, 1857, Brigadier-General Whitlock, 
of the Madras aimy, was appointed to the command of a 
division for service in the Nagpur, Sagar, and Narbada terri- 
tories. His force was to consist of an artillery brigade, com- 
posed of two troops of horse artillery and three companies of 
foot artillery, with two light field-batteries attached, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel W. II. Miller; of a Tho c 05 ,_ 
cavalry brigade composed of tho 12th Lancers and taunt 1 
tho 6th and 7tli Madras Light Cavalry, commanded 
by Colonel A. W. Lawrence; of one brigades of fur ra- 
infantry, composed of the 3rd Madras Europeans and tho 
1st and 5th Madras Natives Infantry, commanded fay Colonel 
Carpenter, M.A. ; of a second infantry brigade, composed of 
tho 43rd Light Infantry and the 19th and left wing of tho 
50th Madras Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel MoDnff, 
74th Highlanders. There were also details of sappers and 
miners. The force was to ho massed at Jabalpur, and to maroh 
thence towards Bandah. 

A small force, previously detached from the Madras presi- 
dency, or serving in. the central provinces, was 
already at Jabalpur/ This force consisted of six: force at 

hundred and fifty men of the 33rd Madras Native djjdjjjj 1 B 
Infantry, under Colonel Miller; a hundred and 
twenty men 28th Madras Nativo Infantry, under Lieutenant 
Standen ; a hundred and twenty men of the 1st Nagpur 
lliflesf ; three hundred men 4th Madras Light Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cumberlege ; three hundred men 6 th Madras 
Light Cavalry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Byng; a hundred 
and fifty men 2nd Nizam’s Cavalry, under Captain Macintiro; 


* Vide page 70 of this volume. 

f 'Die Nagpur lecul-lorce hail been rearmed by Mr. Plowdea, 
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a total of eight hundred and ninety infantry and 
seven hundred and fifty cavalry. This small column 
had orders to halt at Jabalpur pending the arrival 
of Goncral Whitlock and his force. 

General Whitlock reached Kamtlii on tho 10th of January, 
Xfe was unable, from various causes, to loavo that placo till 
Whitlock Ike 23rd of the same month. Setting out on that 
road i pa date, lie arrived at Jabalpur on tho fith of February. “ 

jai*iii>“i-. Part of his 1st brigade reached on tho Gth, the 

remain dor a few days later. 

On tho 17th of February General Whitlock, leaving a small 
garrison at Jabalpur, soon to he increased by the arrival of 
Brigadier Mclhiff’s brigade to a tolerable strength, set out for 
Sugar. Ho movod in the direction of Jakliam, with tho object 
of overawing tho mutinous landowners in the Hewah 
wftbportof district. Ho reached that place, previously captured 
his force for by Willoughby Osborne, on the 24tli, and was there 
t; met by tho loyal Rajah of Urchah. Halting hero 
one clay, he set out on tho 2Gth for Damoli, and arrived there 
on tho 4th of March. It is worthy of remark that during this 
march of fifteen clays General "Whitlock, though strongly urged 
ilia move- by Major Erskinc, the political officer accompanying 
champ tori sed ^ olco ’ k> '■hive the rebels from tho strong places 

br extiouio they occupied, and from which they slill continued 
caution. to harass the districts between Jabalpur and Damoli, 
refused to send a single detachment for that purpose from his 
force, no preferred, he said, to keep it massed in his hand. 
The result was that, although "Whitlock’s column secured tho 
ground on which it encamped, scared into submission the 
villages through which it marched, and even recovered Damoli, 
it loft tho population of the districts still occupied by rebels 
astonished at tho regard paid to the hitter. 

On the oth Whitlock rodo into Sugar, accompanied by some 
Whitlock horse artillory and cavalry, Sagar had previously 
readies been relieved by Sir Hugh Hose, but on reaching it 
Whitlock at onco sent an express to Damoh for two 
hundred European and seventy nalive infantry to come in by 
forced marches ; he also detached a small body of Europeans to 
escort treasure from Jabalpur, whilst the remainder of tho force 
ho kept halted at Damoh. under tho command of Brigadier 


to halt 
jionihng 
Whitlock's 
arrival. 


* The distance is a hundred and forty-eight miles. 
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Carpenter. Ho, however, returned and resumed command on 
the 12 th. 

On the 17th Whitlock, still halted at Dainoh, received the 
Governor-General's orders to march on Nagod and 
Pariah byway of Ilaltah, and to afford aid to tiro 
loyal Elijahs of Bundelkkand, notably to the Elijah much on 
of Ckarkliari. Lord Canning’s despatch further Stowmuui- 
dirocied Whitlock to conimuiiicato his movement to c.uowuii 
Sir Hugh Eose, so as to enable that officer to work it'J a i!" sh 
in concert with him. 

In compliance with this order, Whitlock left Dtimoli on the 
22nd of March, and, entering Bundellchand, arrived 
at Panah without molestation on tlio 29th. Evidently 
a man of extreme caution, Whitlock halted here to ob- Pmuh, nna 
tain information regarding the position of the enemy uSvimation." 1 
and the practicability of the roads. The reader, if he 
refer to the preceding chapter, will sec that this was the precise 
period when the Government would have diverted Sir Hugh 
Eose from his attack on .Tlianst in order to succour Charldidri, 
then besieged by Tiintia Topi ; and that activity on 
the part of General Whitlock was specially desirable. JImum' 0010 
But no activity was displayed. The force remained 
halted at Panah till the 2nd of April. Whitlock, having by 
that time come to a resolution, inarched on it by Marwa Ghat, a 
route almost impossible for guns and vehicles. So i> rocepag b y 
difficult was the road that on reaching Maxidata, at a «iifHcuit 
the foot of the pass, AVhitluck had to halt for three ]SS™ju 
days to repair damages. Whilst thus halted, he “») 
received (3rd of April) a despatch from Sir Hugh c • u,luas • 1 • 
liosc, directing him to move with all expedition upon Jhansf, 
Y/liitlock was unable to leave Mandald till the Gtli of April, 
lie then marched, by way of Chatipur, on Bandah, reached 
(Jhatrpur on the 9th, surprised the rebels the follow- R „jeventu 
lug night whilst evacuating the fort of Jhigan, then any readies 
marched on Mahoha, and thence on Bandah. 

The rebel Nawab of Bandah, was playing the part of au 
independent prince in the district which took its ThoK - aivto 
name from the chief town. The Nawab had been ufBmidjii 
well supplied with information regarding Whitlock’s to draw™ 3 
movements, and, judging him to ho a man of a 
cautious and anxious temperament, determined to 
attempt to lead him into a trap. No sooner, then, had he been 
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certified of tho advance of tho English general than lie directed 
tho troops lie had stationed at Mahoba, and which consisted of 
eight hundred and fifty men of the mutinied 50th Bengal 
Native Infantry, two hundred men of the 23rd Native Infantry, 
tho 2nd Regiment Irregular Cavalry Gvviiliar contingent, anil 
half a Battery of gnus, to evacuate that place and Uiko up a 
position in ambush at Kahrai, whence they should fall upon 
English troops as they would pass it before dawn. At the same 
time tho Kawub tools care that 'Whitlock should he informed 
that ho would encounter no enemy south of Bandaln 

Had tho courage of his lumps equalled tlm cleverness of tho 
Nasvah, the plan would have succeeded. Whitlock so far fell 
into tho tiap that ho believed there wet o no rebels 
ami sneweda p e p 01 . 0 ] 1 j m _ jj; iS t r00 j >ti were actually marching 

coop* mi-*' 8 through Kahrai an hour before daybreak, when the 
i’a'f imt ait enelri y opened tipon them a heavy fire. The sur- 
uuir, « prise « as but for a momoiit. The Horse Artillery, 
df'rvTt tiicm Saucers, and the Ilaidavabad Irregulars gal- 

loped foinvaid, and soon compelled the rebels h> 
retreat. Unfortunately, in the pursuit which followed, tho 
principal body of tho British force took, in tho daik, a wrong 
direction, so that lnit few of tho enemy were out up. Thu 
attempt, however, clearly iudicatod to Whitlock what was in 
store for him at Bandah. lie pushed on, however, and on tho 
early morning of tho 19th found the rebel forces, 
TUe K mrWd headed by tlio Nawah, occupying the plain south 
upT'trung of the town, and barring his entrance into it. The 
Fmuto? Nawab’s forces consisted of seven thousand mon, of 
UtuiiinU. whom rather more than ouc-third were regular 
troops. The position lie had taken up was strong. 
Tho ground was very much intersected by ravines and water- 
courses, and of these I he rebels bad taken skilful advantage. 

Whitlock had broken up bis camp at 4 o’clock on the morning 
Whine lift is °f tho 19th. At 5 o’clock his advance guard, oom- 
wiut CC< 'it bi " UI;U1 ^ C1 1 by Colonel Apthorp, and consisting of three 
“ 1>L companies 3rd Madras Enropeans, two guns Mein’s 
troop Horse Artillery, some Ilaidaralrad Irregulars under 
Macintire, a few of the 12th Lancers, and a detachment 1st 
Madras Native Infantry, came upon tho enemy. Apthorp was 
ar once directed to turn the right of the rebel position, whilst 
tlie main body should threat on it in front. These orders were 
carried out to the Iotter. Aptliorp's men had, however, no easy 
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task. It was difficult to got at the rebels. When GaiUrhy <if 
Aptliorp had carried one ravine bo found them in cftiS’’ 
force in tlie next. There must Lave been much in Siiff "* 
the nature of the ground to screen human life, for Alford, ami 
though the fight lasted seven hours, from 5 o’clock Cl:flun - 
till noon, the casualties on the British side amounted only to 
thirty-nine, of whom four were officers. Several deeds of 
heroism were performed. The coolness of A p thorp was tlio 
admiration of every one. Young Colbeck, of the 3rd Europeans, 
met a glorious death leading his men to the charge of the first 
nullah. Captain Maointire, of tko Haidarabad cavalry — which 
lost twenty killed and wounded— greatly distinguished himself, 
as did likewise Brigadier Miller, Sergeant-Major Alford, of 
the Madras Artillery, and Captain Clifton, 12th Lancers. At 
length the position was forced, and the Hawaii fled, iMamtMs 
with two thousand followers, to Hal pi, leaving 
behind him seven teen guns, the town of Bandah, and 1 0 EJte 1 
a palace filled with property of great value. The rebel loss in 
the battle was variously estimated at from four to six hundred 
men. General Whitlock established his head-quarters in Bandah, 
to wait there i ill the remainder of his force should join him. 

The second brigade, under Brigadier McDuff, readied Jabalpur 
on the 18 th of March, and set out for Sugar on the ' 

24th. In order, however, to prevent the mutineers >imd i>y 
from heading backwards into the Mirz&pur district, 

Whitlock sent instructions to this brigade to change 1 s “ 6 ‘ 
its course and to proceed to kfagod, McDuff, therefore, only 
reached Bandah on the 27th of May. lie found Whitlock still 
halted there. 

Whitlock, on being joined by McDufPa brigade, resolved to 
march to the assistance of Sir Hugh Hose at Kalpf, and had 
indicated the 29th as the day of departure on that errand. But 
Sir Hugh Kcso, as wo have seen, had completely defeated the 
rebels before Kalpi on the 23rd, and had entered that place on 
the 24th of May. Information of this reached Whitlock in time 
to change his plans regarding Kalpi. 

The reader who has followed me through this and the pre- 
ceding chapter, will not have failed to see how, in Ineverj , 
every particular, the action of Sir Hugh Rose had .grifauiw 
cleared the way for the action of General Whitlock. 

It was Sir Hugh, who’ at Garhakdta, and on theBetwa, arareatho 
had disposed of the enemies with whom, but for that, mtixi 
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Whitlock would have had to deal. The defeat of Tan tin 
Topi on the Botwa alone made it possible for Whitlock to 
march on Band ah. Yet — extraordinary perversity of Fortune 
—whilst Sir Hugh and his force endured all the hardships of 
the campaign, and did by far the most important part of the 
lighting, Whitlock and his litt'e army, up to tho 
lime of the capture of Bandah, gained all the sub- 
stantial advantages. The spoils of Bandah, which 
would not. have been gained hut for the action of Sir Hugh 
Bose, were allotted to Whitlock’s force alone ! 

The tame blind goddess, not content with one perverse dis- 
wiiitincic ia B'ihution of her favours, now set about to perpetrate 
ordered to another. Whitlock had but just renounced his 
KUttf 10 ” intention to march to the assistance of Sir Hugh 
Bose at Kalpi, when he received orders from Lord 
Canning to inarch against the ltiio of Kirwi. 

Kirwi, formerly hotter known as Tirciha, is forty-five miles 
from Bandah, and seventy from Allahabad. Tho 
KfrvJo " f B&o of Kirwi, Madhava ltao, had succeeded to tho 
throne by adoption, when he was only four years old, 
When the mutiny brolco out in 1857, he was then a hoy of 
hut nine yours, under the tutelage of ltiim Chandra Bum, a man 
enjoying the confidence of the Government of India, and 
appointed by it to watch the interests of tho young Itiio during 
liis minority. The Kao was thus, in equity, the ward of tho 
Government of India. It has been commonly assorted that 
there were two Raos of Kirwi.* This statement has no founda- 
tion. There was indeed, a discarded relative of the immediate 
predecessor of Bam Chandra Earn, to whom lie, Madhava ltao, 
was required to pay a monthly stipend of two hundred rupees, 
and to whom the title of ltao was granted by courtesy. But 
this person, Narayau R;io, -was absolutely without position or 
influence, and he would not have presumed even to whisper an 
interference in the affairs of the state. 


The situation at Kirwi, then, was simply this : that the Rao was 
a minor, only nine years old, and the affairs of the principality 
wero practically conducted by Ram Chandra Rdm, the nominee of 
the Government of India. But, though Ram Chandra was tho 
nominee of the Indian Government, and though he practically 
managed the state of Kirwi, tho feeling amongst the landowners 


* I fell into this mistake in the first edition of this work. 
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of tho principality, great and small, was, in 1857, inimical to tlio 
British. It seems to mo very natural that it should have been 
so, Many years before, in 1827, Anirit Itiio, the tlion ruler, had 
deposited two lakhs of rupees, at 6 per cent, interest, in the 
hands of the Government of India, for tho perpetual mainten- 
ance of charities and temples which ho had established in tho 
holy city of Banams. Ten years later, in 1837, tho Govern- 
ment of India had reduced their rate of interest to 4 per cent,, 
and Yemiyak Kao, tho son and successor of Amrit Kao, in order 
that neither tho charities nor the temples might feol tho loss, 
and in the view, moreover, of increasing their resources, had 
then deposited in tho hands of (he Government three additional 
lakhs, making a total of livo lakhs, the iutorest of which was to 
he paid annually for the purposes above stated. The interest 
was punctually paid during tho lifetime of Yemiyak Kao, and 
for three years after his death, when, for some reason which flio 
Government of India has nevor divulged, the payment of tho 
interest ceased. 

Madhava Kilo was then only seven years old, and no 
suspicion of treason, or felonious intent, attached then to tho 
child ; hut his advisers, and other pious Hindus, men 
of blameless life and integrity of purpose, were so 
shocked at tho sacrilegious and fraudulent with- 
holding of tbo interest on sums deposited for a simulates 
special purpose by the Kaos of Kirvvf, that they paid aiSu™ 
the missing amount out of the estate of tho princi- 
pality. But a very hitter feeling was engendered throughout 
its broad lands, Princes, priests, and people aliko felt that no 
faith could thenceforward ho placed in tho promises of tho 
Supreme Power. 

When, then, tho mutiny broke out in the h T oi th- West Pro- 
vinces; when the Kani of Jharisf, whose cause, judged from 
the standard of tho prescriptive rights of native princes, was 
eminently a just cause, broke into rebellion ; when the earlier 
occurrences in the vicinity of Bundelkhand seemed to presage 
the fall of British rulo, it is nob surprising that Bam Chandra 
Bam, noting the outraged feelings of the people, and their 
sympathy with the leader of the movement in. the Duab, the 
heir of tho Peeliwd, Nana SAhih, to whom the Kao of Kfrwf, 
was collaterally related, should have Brand his task 
more than ordinarily difficult. But, loyal to the f O |l°jj 1 ^ r0 
British overlord, he did his duty truly and zealously, sAIut' 
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Up to tlic third weok of May, 1858, tho young Rio, himself 
Causes a hich j' m| J<jenf, of mischief, for, it cannot be too often 
prompted the insisted, ho was only nine years old, had enjoyed 
] 1 iopp £ ’i'iter° blissful visions of a fortunate future. lie did not 
innrioii hud know that lvinvi had been placed on the list of tho 
places to which a severe lesson was to he adminis- 
tered, for the discontent of his peopde had taken a very passives 
form. For a long time it was covered from danger by tho 
Kawab of Bandak, hut, when Bandali fell on the 19tli of April, 
the young Kao was made to write to Sir Bobert Hamilton, 
professing lo\alt,y to the British, and offoring to admit British 
troops into his capital. 

A little later, when he, Sir Hugh, unaided by “Whitlock, 
had taken Hal pi, and wlion, on tho 2nd of Juno, 
Whitlock left Bandali, to inarch on their palace, the 
Kilo waited till that general had roached Bharatkup, 
ten miles from Kiwi, and then rode out and tendered 
to him the welcome only offered to tkoso supposed 
to he friends. 

Whitlock’s march on TCirwi had been mado possible by tho 
annihilation of tho forces of tho Nawiib of Bandali at 
Kalpf. That chieftain fled from Bundollchancl, novel - 
again, during the war, to reappear within its borders. 
Still, the young Kao had committed no overt act of 
rebellion ; he was yet virtually a ward of the 
British Government ; lie had surreudered without 
resistance to the British general ; and there was 
assuredly no reason why tho great disaffection of his people 
should be punished in his person as though it had been active 
treason. 

But, at Kirwl, there was an accumulation of treasuro. Tho 
young Etio was very rich, and it was found notdifficult to trump 
up a ease against him. 

For Whitlock, moving from Bandali on the 2nd of June,* had 
E'inrmous entered EJnvi without opposition on the GLk. Nob 
arvoimt of a e hot had been fired against him, but ho resolved 

nevertheless to treat the young Rao as though ho 
had actually opposed the British forces. The reason 
for this perversion of honest dealing lay in the fact that in 


On hearing 
that Whit- 
lock is 

maichlng on 
Kirwf they 
ride out am! 
Miuouder. 


By this act 
the spoils of 
ICfrwf 
devolve, 
without 
lighting, on 
AVIntluek's 
furco. 


treasure 
fiiiiud at 
Kfn\£. 


* The very day on which, it will be seen, one of Sir Hugh’s columns started 
to encounter more dangers at GwiUiiir. . 
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tbo palace of Kii'wi was stored the wherewithal to compensate 
soldiers for many a hard fight, and many a broiling sun. In 
its vaults and strong rooms were specie, jewels, and diamonds of 
priceless value! 

It was nothing that the young- Bao, to whom this wealth 
belonged, was himself hut a lad of nine years, innocent in his 
own person of treason; that the Indian Government was his 
guardian, and, as such, responsible, during his minority for his 
acts ; that the tutor of the young boy, Bam Chandra Ram, who 
doubtless had been the interpreter of the outraged feelings of 
the nobles of Kirvvi, had boon appointed to his post by British 
authority. The wealth was coveted, and tho wealth was taken 
— taken as prize money, to ho squabbled over by thoso who took 
it without firizig a shot.* 

The question of the propriotary right in this booty, strangely 
declared to he prize-money, was ultimately argued 
beforo the High Court of Admiralty. By this court 
tho claim of Sir Hugh Bose’s force to share in tho 
prize, which had come into British possession mainly tile High 010 
m consequence of his action, was rejected; the Admiralty, 
claims of tho commanders of other co-operating hut 
independent divisions and columns wovo rejected ; the claims of 
tho Comm andor-in-Chi of in India and his staff, who wore 
hundreds of miles from tho spot, and whose action did not 
influence tho capture, ami the claims of the officers . . 
smd men of General Whitlock’s force, were admitted 3 ' ms ° 0 ’ 
ro an exclusive right in tho piizo of Baudah and Ivlrwl. 

Possibly the reader may feel some interest as to the future of 
the innocent boy, Mad Lava Biio, whose property was thus 
unceremoniously disposed of. A treatment similar to that 
meted oat by the Government of India to another of their 
wards, Dhulip Singh of the Punjab, was extended to this boy of 
nine. II is estates were confiscated. He was thon f “ pardoned 
in consideration of his youth, and is now being educated at 
Bareli as a ward of the British Government. A provision of 
Its. 30,000 a year has heon made for him.” j: What boeamo of 


* Vide Appendix A. 

f “ Aitcliison's Treaties,” vol. iii. p. M2 (edition 1S(53). 
j The proof that the Government of India were actually the trustees of the 
lido's estate is to ho found in tho fact that in 1857 they were actually regulating 
tin' property, making all-important appointments and authorising nil the 
expenditure, through the Administrator-General of Bengal and his officers. 
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him subsequently to 1803 I liavo been unable to ascertain. It 
is to bo hoped that the guardianship announced in the record 
from ■which I liavo quoted has been more faithfully administered 
than was the first. 

After the capture of Kfnvf, Whitlock's forco was dislribnted 
so as to maintain order in the Eundelkbund and Jamnah districts. 
A portion was sent to Kalpf on the requisition of Sir TT. Rose ; 
ono was left at Kfnvf, other portions were sent to Mohalm, 
Jaldun, Bandah, Kirka, Sugar, Damoh, and Ilamirpur, The 
general’s lieadqnaiters were fixed at Mahoba. Hero we must 
leave him, to return to Tdntid Topi and Sir Hugh Rose. 


It is a recognised law, that the malfeasances of agents appointed by a trustee 
are not to be attributed to the want. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SIR HUGH ROSE A SB GWAUXtt, 

It lias already boon related that Tantiii Topi, after his defeat at 
Kunch, had fled to Chirk f — about four miles from Movements 
Jalaiir — where his parents resided. He lemained 't fun a. 
there during Sir Hugh Rose’s march to Ralph and xiS’ii'of ° 
during tho events which led to the capture of that ld 

place. Learning that liao Sahib and the Rani of nfteiVh” ' 
JMnsf liarl fled, after their defeat at Galauli, towards ftli 01 Ka, v ! ‘ 
Gojialpiir, forty-six miles south-west of Gwaliar, Tantia girded 
up his loins and joined them at that, place. 

Their affairs seemed desperate. Not only had Ihoy lost their 
hold on central India, ori the Sugar and Narbada 
territories and on Bnndelldiaml, but their enemies t 

were closing in on every sido; Roberts liad already SiVaKs. 
detached from Raj pfi tana a brigade under Colonel 
Smith to eo-operato with Sir Hugh Rose ; the force under that 
officer was at Kalpi, about to be distributed in the territories 
west of tho Jaimiah; Whitlock had conquered Bandah and 
plundered Kfrwf. On three sides, then, on the south, oast, and 
tho west, they were encompassed hy foes. Nor towards the 
north did the prospect look brighter. There lay tho 
capital of Maharajah Sindhia, overlooked by a wall- SyjntnE 
girt and almost inaccessible rock. Sindhia was not 
loss their enemy than were the British. In the darkest hour of 
the fortunes of the British, at a time when hostility seemed to 
promise him empire, Sindhia had remained faithful to his over- 
lord. It was not to ho thought of, nor was it thought possible, 
that in the mid-day of their triumph he would turn against 
them. 

The situation then seemed desperate to the rebel chieftains. 
But desperate situations suggest desperate remedies; 
and a remedy which, on first inspection, might welL J , 'K rlts 
Boom desperate, did occur to tho fertile brain of one suggejEoi. 
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of the confederates. To which one it is not certainly known. 
Hut, judging tho leading group of conspirators by their 
antecedents — Itiio Sahib, the Nawdb of Bandah, Tanlia Topi, 
anrl the Bani of Jhansf — wo may at once dismiss tho two first 
from, consideration. They possessed, neither tho character nor 
tho genius to conceive a plan so vast and so daring. Of tho 
two who remain, wo may dismiss Tantia Topi. Not that ho 
was incapable of forming tho design, but — wo have his memoirs 
— and in those ho taltos to himself no credit for the most 
successful act with which his career is associated. The fourth 
probably by conspirator possessed tho gcuius, tho daring, tho de- 
tiir liiluf ui spair necessary for the conception of great deeds. She 

was urged on by hatred, by desire of veiig- ance, by 
a blood-stained conscience, by a determination to strike hard 
whilst there was yet a change. Sho could recognise tho possi- 
bilities before her, sho could hope even that if the first blow 
were successful tho fortunes of the campaign might be changed ; 
she possessed and exercised unbounded influence over one at 
least of her companions— the Edo Sahib. Tho conjecture, then, 
almost amounts to certainty that tho desperate remedy which 
the confederates decided to execute at Gfopalpur was suggested 
and pressed upon Ivor comrades by tho daring Ham of Jliansi 
The plan was this. To march on G-wdliar by forced marches, 
Her lan to a Pl ,ett l to tho religious and nalional feeling of 
erp.ai. gindliia’s troopH, to take possession of his capital, by 
force if it were necessary, and .then from the precipitous rock of 
the Gwaliar fortress to bid defiance to the British. 

The scheme was no sooner accepted than acted upon. Emis- 
The con- saries proceeded in advance of the column to tamper 

acceTmt with and, if possible, to gain over Sindhia’s troops ; 

amfmairh the colunvn followed more leisurely, yet with a 
on On itiliir. celerity adapted to the occasion, and reached the 
Mordr cantonment, formerly occupied hy the contingent, in 
close vicinity to Gwaliar, during the night of tlic 30th of 
May. 

Maharajah Sindbia was informed that night of the ai rival of 
MniiiMjaii his dangerous visitors. Probably no prince had over 
Mmiuiii. been placed in circumstances of stronger temptation 
than was Jaiaji Itiio Sindbia during 1857-53. The descendant 
by adoption and the representative of the family of the famous 
Miidhaji Ran, of tlio Daolat li.io who had fought for the posses- 
sion of India with tho two Wellesleys ; ho was still the must 
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considerable chief of the Maratlid race, and his word, 
if spoken for religion and race, would have found a 
response all over central and western India. For four months 
he had probably the fate of India in his hands. Forfour 
Had he revolted in June, the siege of Delhi must months ho 

l i -it -i-rii -i-ii had the 

have been raised, Agra and Jjaknnao would nave of India 
fallen; it is more than probable that the Panjdb ^ his hands, 
would have risen. That, under such circumstances, possessing 
strong military instincts and chafing under a great ambition, 
Sind hid should have remained loyal, is niO'-t weighty testimony 
to the character of the English overlordship, and to its appre- 
ciation by the greater princes of India. That Sindhia was greatly 
influenced in the course he followed by his shrewd Prdubl0 
minister, Ilajah Dinkar Rao, and by the appeals from i-cmhi tor 
(he fort of Agra of the able British representative at iia 
Iris court, Major Charters Macplierson, may bo admitted. But 
neither Sim! hid nor Dinkar Edo liked the English personally. 
Both the one and the other would have preferred an independent 
Gwdlidr. But, though they did not like the Engli-h personally, 
they had great respect for the English character. Recollecting 
the state of north-western and central mid western India prior 
to the iuIo of Marquess "Wellesley, they could feel, under the 
English overlordship, a sense of security such ns their fathers 
and their fathers’ fathers never possessed. They had, at least, 
secure possession of their holdings. No one from outside 
would venture to molest them as their ancestors had been 
molested. The question, then, would rise — and it was in 
answering this that the influence of Major Charters Macplierson 
o.inio most beneficially into play — “Granting that, by joining 
the mutineers, we could confine the English to Bengal, would 
Gwdlidr gain by their expulsion ? It is doubtful : there would 
he many competitors for supremacy, and — who knows? The 
King of Delili might, with the aid of Sipahis, become supreme 
or the Sikhs of the Panjab, or Nana Sahib, or perhaps even 
Ilolkar. The risk is too great, for, adhering to the English, 
we shall be safe in the end.” 

In some such maimer reasoned Sindhia and Dinkar Rao. 
They argued the question in the light of the interests of 
Sindhia, and in that light, hold ever before them by the steady 
hand of Charteis Macplierson. they east in their lot with tho 
British. 

But not in this manner reasoned many of the groat families 

VOL. V. I. 
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ThcKHM ot " Gwuliar, the hulk of the army and of the people, 

irihoindo These men could recogniso only what was passin<>’ 

hulk nl'n.c ' 0 before their eyes. Their eyes looked hack with 
•u.ir.ttM longing to the past when the empire was dangling 

1,Cl>1 ’ 1 ' 1 ’ hoforo the Maratlia race, and they never attempted 

even to open the hook of the future. They could only see, in 
1857, the British power struck down, and an opportunity 
offering itself to their master such as the great Mittlliaji woul 1 
have given half Iris years to havo clutched. They could not 
understand their Maharajah's inaction, his attempts to befriend 
tho British in the hour of their adversity. They had sympa- 
wi, 0 , in thisod with the in on of his contingent when they 

(wtjumw, revolted and murdered their officers. The higher 
!i 'flu toot, on and more influential amongst them assailed Sindh m 
himUu.i. until persuasions and entreaties; and, when they 
found theso fail, lliey liegan even to talk of dethroning him and 
setting up another ruler in his place. 

The fall of DchlJ, the British successes in Lakhnao and in 
north-western and cenlral India, had by no means changed 
those sentiments. Tho irritation caused by lost opportunities 
had produced a state of mind eager to grasp at any chance to 
mend the situation or to be rid of it. 

Such was tho state of general feeling in Gwaliar wlion, on 
tho night of the 30th of May, information was 
or'i'totii " brought to the Maharajah that Tuntia, Topf, the 
atitmtr"' 111 u ^' Jbatisi, and other chieftains, with a force 
estimated at seven thousand infantry, four thousand 
cavalry, and twelve guns, had reached Moral'. No one knew 
hotter the general state of feeling about him than tho Maharajah, 
nn, i resolves -But ho never wavered. The conviction of the 
toiiuinttiu ultimate triumph of the English was never stronger 
’ Vlth lllln ' within him thin at this apparently inauspicious 
moment, and, notwithstanding the ill-concealed hostility cf 
many of his adherents, lie determined to seize the offered 
opportunity and do battle with tho rebels. 

Accordingly, at daybreak on the 1st of Juno, he marched out 
tip marches alic ^ took up a position about two miles to the oast- 
t; meet ward of Morar. Tie had with him six thousand 
n,nfj, infantry, about fifteen hundred cavalry, his own 
bodyguard six hundred strong, and eight guns. These ho 
ranged in three divisions, his guns in the centre, and waited 
for the attack. About. 7 o’clock in the morning the rebels 
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advanced, covered by mounted skirmishers, with camels 
carrying guns of small calibre. As they approached, Sindhians 
eight guns opened on them. But the smoke of tire discharge 
had scarcely disappeared when the rebel skirmishers 
closed to their flanks, and two thousand liorsemon, defeniS!' ttly 
charging at a gallop, carried the guns. Simul- 
taneously with their charge Sindhia’s infantry and cavalry, hio 
bodyguard alone excepted, either joined the rebels or took up a 
position indicative of their intention not to fight. The rebel 
cavalry, pushing their advantage, then attacked the bodyguard, 
with which was Sindhia himself. A portion of the guardsmen 
defended themselves with great gallantry, and did nt 
cease to fight till many of their number had fallen. 

But, as it became more and more apparent every ^rf esat0 
moment that it was useless to continue the un- 
equal contest, Sindhia turned and fled, accompanied by a very 
few of the survivors. He did not draw rein till he reached 
Agra. 

The first part of the Raufs bold plan had thus succeeded. 
She and her confederates delayed not a moment to carry it out 
to its legitimate consequences. They entered Gwalior, . rhl;lt , 1)c |, 
took possession, of the fortress, the treasury, the win. 
arsenal and the town, and began at once to form a JJidfimi a 
regular government. Nana Sahib was proclaimed 
as Peshwa, and Ruo Sahib as governor of Gwalior. 1 
Plentiful largesses were distributed to tbe army, alike to the 
Gwaliav troops as to tboso who had come from Kalpi. Rani 
Hilo Govind, one of the Sindhiii’s disgraced courtiers, was 
appointed prime minister. The royal property was 
declared confiscated, Four Maratha chiefs, who had 
been imprisoned by Sindhia for rebellion, were re- pta and the 
leased, clothed with dresses of honour, and sent into tcrritoito! 18 
tlio districts to raise troops to oppose the British in 
any attempts they might make to cross the Cltambal. The com- 
mand of the bulk of the troops, encamped outside the city, was 
entrusted to ilie Rani of Jbansl. Those within the town obeyed 
the orders of Tautia, Topi. Letters were at once despatched 
to the rebel rajahs still in the district, notably to the Rajahs of 
Ban pur and Shakgarh, to join the new government at Gwaliar. 

The intelligence of the success of this audacious enterprise 
reached Kalpi on the 3rd of June. Before I refer to the action 
taken by Sir Hugh Rose, it is necessary that I should state 

l> 2 
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sir* 5 " exac ^ positions of the vaiinus portions of the 
Jillgll Host*. force with vvliicli lio had conquered Kalpi on the 
24th of May. 

As soon as, by the occupation of Kalpi on the 24lh of May, 
lino. tion Sir Hugh Ruse had discovered the flight of the 
d 'feiit'S the wbols, he sent QU t parties to discover tlic line they 
vr-iKiaat had taken. Information was soon brought to him 
Kalpi. that, whilst a few had crossed tho Janmah into the 
Dmib, whilst n low more had been chocked in attempting the 
same course ky Colonel Riddell,* tho main body had bent their 
steps in almost a south-westerly direction to Gopdluur. To 
pursue these latter bo at once organised a column composed of 
the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, the 3rd Bombay light cavalry, 
and a hundred and fifty IlaidaniMd cavalry, and despatched it, 
under tlio command of Colonel Robertson, on tlic track of llio 
rebels. 

Robertson sot out from Kalpi on tlio 25th of May, the rain 
RuiicrtBon falling heavily. This rain, which continued 
unities on in throughout that day and tho day following, much 
impeded his progress. Ho pushed on, however, as 
fast as possible, and, traversing Mahona and Indurld, 
found that tho rebols were but little in advance of him. At 
Iiawan, reached on the 20th, supplies ran short, and, as none 
were procurable in the district, the column had to wait till 
they could be sent up from Kalpi. On the 2nd of June Robert- 
son received tlieso and was joined by two squadrons of tho 14th 
light dragoons, a wing of the 8i3tk foot, and four 9-pounders. 
The following day lie reached Moharar, fifty-live miles from 
Gwiiliiir. Hero he was startled by information of the attack 
made by tho rebels on Gwaliar and of its result. 

An express from Robertson, sent from Ira wan, anil which 
reached Kalpi on llio 1st of June, gave Sir Hugh tlio first in- 


* Colonel Riddell, who was moving down llio north bank of the Jntunah with 
the 3rd Bengal Europeans, Alexander’s Horse, and two guns, caught sight of n 
body of the rebels escaping from Kalpi, a few miles above that place, on tho 
south bank of the river, on the 2Stli of May. He instantly sent the 3rd Europeans 
across, who captured then' camp equipage, the enemy not waiting to receive 
them. Colonel Riddell's force had previously had several skirmishes with 
detached parties of insurgents. A small party of his troops had proceeded to 
Kalpi in boats, joining thira Sir Hugh Rose. On their way they were threatened 
liy a numerous body of rebels near Bhijalpur. Lieutenant Sherriff, who com- 
manded the party, had at once landed loO men, defeated the rebels, and 
raptured four gnus. 
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formation that tins rebels Lad taken llio mail to jjj 
Gwaliar. Instantly Sir JIugli despatched General iimreb-'s 
Stuart with the remainder of his brigade, consisting JnCwiii!!? 
of the other wing of the SCth foot, a wing of the miui^iue 
7 1 st Highlanders, four companies of the 2.1th Bengal ^y 1 ', h '\ 
native infantry, one squadron ]4th lig'ht dragoons, pi.ic in out 
No. 4 light held battery, two 1 8-poun<lei s, one R-incli d " eUl " n- 
howitzer, and some sappers, to join liolrertson and lo march on 
Gwaliar. Stuart reached Atikona, ort the Ord — the day on 
which Jiobertsou had reached Moh.irar — and there he too re- 
ceived the first information of tho startling occurrences at 
G witli ar. 

The order which had sent Stuart to Gwaliar was dictated by 
a sound military instinct. Eut no one, not even Sir Ni] one 
Hugh ltose, had imagined tho height of daring to niviupii mat 
which tho Etiiii of Jlnimd would carry her audacious Sorebi'a’" 1 
plans. The rebels might inarch on Gwaliar, but no ^ 
one believed they would carry it by a coup-de-main. Sl ' tc “ ' 

It seemed more likely that they were marching into a trap, to 
be kept there till Stuart’s force should fall on their rear. 

Ilow the “impossible” happened has been told. Tho inform- 
ation of it reached Sir Ilugh on the 4th of June, T , clff( ,,, t 
after he had resigned his command and applied for ihsuww' 
leave on medical certificate. In a moment ho real- Vi'i'u^rr. 0 
iseil jlio full danger of tho situation. Gwaliar had 
fallen into the hands of the rebels at the time of year most 
unfavourable for military operations. Another week and tho 
monsoon rains would render the black soil untiaversahle by 
guns, and would swell the rivers. Under those circumstances, 
the transport of siege-guns, in the absence of pontoons, which 
Sir Hugh did not possess, would be most difficult if not im- 
possible. Ho realised, moreover, the great danger ^ 
which would inevitably be caused by delay. No unenammu 
one could foresee the extent of evil possible if 
Gwaliar were not promptly wrested from rebel 
hands. Grant them delay, and Tantia Topi, with the immense 
acquisition of political and military strength secured by tho 
possession of Gwalior, and with all its resources in men, money, 
and material at his disposal, would he able to form a nmv army 
on the fragments of that beaten at Kalpi, and to provoke a 
Jijarathii rising throughout India. It might be possible; for 
him, using tho dexteiity of which ho was a mastor, to unfurl 
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tlio Fcshwii’s banner in tho southern LlaraUui districts. Those 
districts wore denuded of troops, and a striking success iu 
central India would probably decide their inhabitants to pro- 
nounce in favour of tlio cause for which, their fathers had ibunht 
unci hied. 

Thus reasoning, Sir Hugh considered, and rightly considered, 
He rc'-umca that time ^ 01 ‘ ceremony had passed. Ho at once 
li 16 comm nd resumed the command which ho had laid down, 1 ' 
and, leaving a small garrison at Ilalpi, sot out on 
in a sell out the hth of June with a small lorccf to ovortako 
forowiu.u. gtnart’s column. 

With a view to aid Sir Hugh in his operations against Gwa- 
lior, the Commander-in-Chief placed at his disposal, 
muim” 1 "’ telegraph, Colonel Riddell's column previously 

('iiicr piucoH reforrod to, and Brigadier Smith’s brigade of the 
jtsir t iiu"u"s Kajpuliina field force. The only other troops of 
disposal. ° which it was possible for Sir Hugh to avail himself 
were those composing tlio small garrison of Jhaimi, 
undor Lieutenant-Colonel Hicks of tlio artillery, and tho 
llaidarabad contingent, commanded hy Major Orr. 

The llaidarabad contingent, after their hard and splendid 
. ^ service, had received orders to roturu homo, They 

duct of tiiT" had already started ; many of thorn, indeed, were 
Hiniinidh.'id f ar advanced on their road. Hut tho moment 
cuu ing-n . intelligence of tho evenls passing at Gwaliiir 

reached them they ono and all expressed their earnest desire 
to take part in tho operations of thoir old commander. 

Whilst Sir Hugh Iloso himself proceeded Toy forced marches 
to join Stuart, he directed Major Orr to movo to 
plan i/upem- Paniar, on tho road between Sipri and Gwaliiir, to 
cut off the retreat of tho rebels to tho south, and 

1 Brigadier Smith, who was near Chandori, to maruh 

with his biigado direct to Kotah-ki-sarai, about iivo miles to 
the south-east of Gwaliiir. To Coluuol Riddell, escorting a 
large supply of siege-guns, ho sent instructions to move with 
liis column hy ilio Agra and Gwaliiir road. Ho hoped that all 


* It is said that for this breach of red tape rales Sir Hugh was severely 
reprimanded hy Sir C, Campbell. Undoubtedly strict routine required the 
previous sanction of (he Connmndcr-in-Cliief, .But there are circumstances 
which require that strict routine must bo laid aside; and this was ono of them. 

t 1st troop Bombay horse aitillery; ouo squadron 14tli light dragoons; one 
squadron 3rd Bombay light cavalry ; Madras sappers and miners. 
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tlie columns of operations would ho at thoir posts by the 19th 
of June. 


Sotting out, as I have said, on the fifh of June, and malting 
forced marches in spite of a heat which occasionally <,j r rriIKll 
rose to a hundred and tliii ty degrees in the shade, “ hl ^ rl 
S r Hugh overtook Stuart at Indurki on the 12th, n chf'rf 
and, still pushing on, reached Bahadurpur, five miles 3I "““ : 
to the east of the Moriir cantonment-, on the 10th. Thcio he 


was joined hy Brigadier-General ltoheit Napier, njmnsiiy 
whom he last heard of at the storm of Lakhnao, and Ocuorji 
who at once assumed command of tlio 2nd brigade. ~ 1 

Sir Hugh had reached Baluidurpur at li o’clock in the morning 
of the 10th of June. lie at once directed Captain Abbott with 
Ids Haidarahiid cavaliy to reconnoitie Moriir. Ou r , (()nn „ tM , 
receiving Abhott’s i eport that tho lchels wore in uukiUii 
force in front of it, Sir Hugh galloped forward him- iw ’ ,tlu "' 
self to examine the position. Ho noticed that the side of ilm 
cantonments fronting the British position was occupied hy 
strong bodies of cavalry, flanked to the right hy guns, supported 
hy infantry in considerable numbers. 

The position offered strong temptations to a commander who 
knew the value of time and promptitude in war, and ric ,,. on , 
who considered that minor difficulties must give way "inch urr am 
when a chance should present itself of overcoming a 111,11 
great obstacle. I shall tell in his own words tliu effect pro- 
duced on Sir Hugh Iioso hy his examination of tho jo.ition of 
the rebels before Moriir, 


“ My force had had a lung and fatiguing march, and the sun 
had been up for some time. Four or five miles’ more 
march in the sun, and a combat afterwards, would onu malls, 
ho a great trial for the men’s strength. On tho 
other hand, Munir looked inviting with several good buildings 
not yet burnt; they would he good quarters for a portion of 
tho force ; if I dclayod the attack until the next day, tho enemy 
were sure to hum them. A prompt attack has always moie 
effect on tlio rebels than a procrastinated one. I therefore 
countermanded the order for encamping and made the following 
arrangements to attack the enemy.” f 


* Only a small portion of this brigado was present, the bulk of it having been 
left at Knlpf. 

t Despatch of Sir Hugh Rose dated the 13th of October, 1SJ8 
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Ho attacked tliem accordingly, Placing liis cavalry and 
guns on his Hanks, and the infantry in tiro centre, 
Morir llli0 <f iie l0 °k K roun ^ to ^ ie right, tli e 80tli loading tho 
way, with the viow of coming upon the road leading 
to cantonments, and the occupation of which would havo turned 
the left, of the rebels. Sindhia’s agent, however 
who had promised to lead the troops to this road, 
lost his way, and Ruse found himself in front of a 
masked battery in the enemy’s centre. This at once 
opened upon the assailants, and its tiro was rapidly 
followed by a musketry and artillery fire from both 
sides of it. Sir Hugh answered with his gnus, at tho same 
time pushing forward his infantry to gain the required turning 
position on the right. This once gained, ho formed 
to tlio front, and, reinforcing his left, which here 
for a momont tho whole weight of the enemy, 
pushed forward. Tho advance was decisive. Tho 
enemy limbered up and gave way ou all sides, 
Tho gallant Abbott with his Haiti arabdd men had 
jnoanwhilo galloped across the nullahs further to the 
right, and, dashing through the cantonments at a more northerly 
point, endeavoured to cut off the retreat of the rebels. But the 
broken ground he had had to traverse had enabled these to take 
their guns across tho stone bridge which spans the river attho hack 
of the cantonment on the road to the ci ly. Tho main 
thocontS'm t ^ Le enemy, driven through the cantonments, 

a village!’ " fell back on a dry nullah with high banks, running 
round a village, which they had also occupied. Here 
they maintained a desperate hand-to-hand struggle with the 
British. Tho 71st Highlanders suffered severely, Lieuten- 
ant Heave, whilst leading thorn, falling mortally wounded; 

nor was it till tho nullah was nearly clicked with 
dead that the village was carried. On this occasion 
Lieutonant Rose of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry 
greatly distinguished himself. Tho victory was 
coinpleted by a successful pursuit of the rebels by 
Captain Thompson, 14th Light Dragoons, with a 
wing of his regiment. The wing of the rebel force 
which he destroyed had been turned by Abbott’s 
advance already spoken of ; Thompson, following 
rebels, caught them in the plains and made a great 
of them. The guns were splendidly commanded 
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during tlio day l>y Stnilt, always to the front, aiul Ly Light- 
foot. 

Tlio result, tlien, had justified Sir Hugh’s daring. Not 
only had be dealt a heavy blow to the rebels, 
but he had gained a most import mt strategical bfitio! ° rtl1 '' 
point. 

Sir Hugh Hose’s success was speedily followed by an exploit 
on the part of Brigadier Smith, fruitful in im- 
portant consequences. That gallant soldier, coming /JUShi”! 
up from the south-east, had to make his way through v ira, Com 
tlio difficult and hilly ground on that side of Gwdlidr 
before lie could reach Kotali-ki-sajai. Picking np 
on his way the small field-force from Jlidnsfi, he reached Antri, 
with his brigade," on the 14th of June, and was joined there the 
following day bv Major Orr and his Haidardbdd men. Under 
ordeis from .Six’ Hugh Rose, Smith marched from Antri early on 
the morning of the 17th of June, and reached Kotah- rnd rejrlea 
ki-sarai, five miles to the south-east of Gwdlidr, K»iaii-ki- 
at half-p ist seven o’clock that morning. sr ' ,i ’ 

Smith had met no opposition in marching into Kotali-ki- 
sarai, hut on reaching that place he observed masses 
of the enemy’s horse and foot occupying the hilly tr'wiinLvS 
ground between himself and Gwdlidr. As these 
masses showed a strong disposition to attack him, 
arid as, hampered with a large quantity of baggage, Smith did 
not regard bis position as a veiy secure ono, he detei mined to 
take the initiative. Reconnoitring the ground in 
front of him, he found it very difficult, inteisected nutate uf tin 
with nullahs and impracticable for cavalry. JIo jjH u . mi Lcfur<l 
discovered, moreover, that the enemy’s guns were in 
position about fifteen hundred yards from Kotah-ki-sarai, and 
that their line lay under the hills, crossing the road 
to Gwdlidr. Notwithstanding this, Smith deter- 
liiined to attack. Firet, ho sent his horse artillery to to attack, 
the front, and silenced the enoray’s guns, which 
limbered up and retired. This accomplished, Smith sent his 
infantry across the broken ground, led by Haines of tbo 9oth. 
Raiucs led his men, covered by skirmishers, to a point about 


* The brigade was thus composed : a wing 8ih Hussars, a wing Bombay 
Lancers, H. Sl.’s Ofltli Foot, the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, and a troop of 
Bombay Horso Artillery. 
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n i n»= l iii’s flffy yards from llio onomy’s works, when tho 
tJiuoft'mi, skirmishers made a rush — ilie rebels falling hack 
as (her diil so. Baines then found himself stopped 
hy a "deep ditoh with four feet of water, anil 
I 1 .', aiming having hanks so sleep that it was with difficulty 
»'X oN the men could cross in single file. The rebels took 
advantage of the delaj r thus caused to move oft' 
with their guns and to ictire up the ravines ami across 
the hills. Baines found them so retiring when, after sur- 
mounting the difficulty I have recorded, he gained 
tmidml'-nt" tho ahiuicloiied iiitrenchineut. Whilst he was oon- 
ai'anJonc i by ti tm ing his advaneo across the broken and hilly 
l '" ground, Smith moved his cavalry across tho river 

simtiY'w.w, Uinrali, close to Kotah-ki-sarai. lie had liaidly 
(,,!«. mi the erO'Sed when his men came under file of a hattory 
“ wlry- wliich till then had escaped notice. At the same 
time a body of tho enemy threatened the baggage at Kotuli-ki- 
sarai. Matters now looked serious. But Smith 
nti ’r'Yof the s(iU ^ ^ a °k- a detachment to defend the baggage 
auwnf 2 and rear, and pushed forward with the jest of his 
troops, The load, before debouching from tho 
hills between his position and Gwaliar, ran for several hun- 
dred yards through a defile along which a canal liad been 
excavated. As be entered this defile, and during his march 
through it, he encountered considei able opposition. At length 
he bore it down, emerged from the further end, 
-Uimgth joined Baines, then, keeping bis infantry halted to 

vi'uurioU hold the defile, lie ordered a cavalry charge. Thin 

was most gallantly executed by a squadron of the, 
8th Hussars, led by Colonel Hicks and Captain Heneage. Tho 
rebels, horse and foot, gave way before them. The 
SJfrcM 1 * Hussars captured two guns, and continuing tho 
be&re wm. pursuit through Sindhia’s cantonment, liad for a 
moment the rebel camp in their possession. 

Amongst the fugitives in the rebel ranks was the resolute 
Prath of the woman w ho, ] ’ n council and on tho field, was 
lUniot the soul of tho conspirators. Clad in tho attire of a 
Jhinsi. m an a nd mounted on horseback, tho Bam of Jhansi 
might have been seen animating her troops throughout the 
day. When inch by inch the British troops pressed through 
the defilo, and when reaching its summit Smith oidored the 
Hussars to charge, the Bam of Jlmns! boldly fronted the British 
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horsemen. "When her comrades failed her, her hoi sc, in spite 
of her efforts, canied her along with the others. With them 
she might have escaped hut that her lioi sc, crossing the canal 
near the cantonment, stumbled and fell. A hussar close upon 
her track, ignorant of her sex and her rank, cut licr down. She 
fell to rise no more. That night her devoted followers, deter- 
mined that the English should not boast that they had captured 
her oven dead, burned the body. 

Thus died the liiini of Jhan.-i. My opinion of her lias been 
iccorded in a preceding page. Whatever her faults in British 
eyes may have been, her countrymen will ever believe that she 
was driven by ill-treatment into rebellion ; that her cause was 
a righteous cause ; and that the treatment sho received at the 
hands of Lord Dalhonsiu was one of tlio main causes of the dis- 
affection in Bundolkhand and Ceutial India in I857-S. To 
them she will always he a heroine.* 

The charges of tlio 8tli Hussars was the last effort of Smith’s 
force. “Upon the return of the squad ion, 
the officers and men were so completely ex- smith fuisindc for tlio 
hausted and prostrated from heat, fatigue, and dome, 
great exertion, that they could scarcely sit in 
their saddles, and were, for the moinout, incapable of further oxor- 
tion.”f But the enemy, recovering, were again threatening. Smith 
then determined to content himself with holding the defile, the 
road, and the adjoining hills for the night. lie drew back his 
cavalry accordingly, and brought up his baggage. The enemy 
held their ground on the heights on the other side of the canal. 

The position thus taken up by Brigadier Smith left much to 
be desired. It left his left and rear threatened, 
his baggage within range of the enemy’s guns, 
and his whole foice cramped. Sir Ilugli, on 
receiving an account of the action, with cha- 
racteristic promptitude despatched Colonel 
Ilobertsoii, with the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, three troops 
11th Light Dragoons, and four guns, to reinforce him. 

The next day Sir Hugh was reinforced, and his 2nd brigade, 
commanded by Bober t Napier, brought to its T|w 2ii(i br 
full strength by the arrival of the Ifalpi Sir Hugh, wLrei.im 


Dangerous nature of 
liifa position. 

Sir Hugh reinforces 
him. 


garrison. This arrival left him free to act. 


to “ finish ' 
rebels. 


with the 


* Vide pages 110, lii!), of this volume, and pages 120-1 of Vol. III. 
f Brigadier Smith’s report. 
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Leaving Napier in Mouir wilh the troops lio could spare,* 
Rose inarched in the afternoon with tlio rost of tlio J'oioo 
to join Smith. The distance was long, tho heat terrible, tlio 
march hauls sing in the extreme. No less than a hundred moil 
of tho 80th wore struck down by tho siin.f Ncver- 
nlSawoUiia lliclcss, Sir Hugh pushed on, and bivouacked for 


mmch. tlio night on the rocky ground between tlio rher 
irpnpen'i an ,q Smith’s position. 

romnuutitit* ' i T 

tions with The iii>t tiling that Biruck bir Hugh on recon- 
SuuUi. noitring the following morning was the possibility 

of cutting off tlio main body of tho enemy fiom G will i dr by 
forcing their left ; tho next, tlio extremely cramped 
anuclpso 0 anc '- d an g cr0lls naturo of Iris own position. Tho 
tin' r Im-Io' rebels, too, showed every indication that tlioy 

Kent them intended an attack, for with the early dawn tlioy 
“fffij™ began a heavy iire from their guns, whilst mass s 
of their infantry were seen moving to positions from 
which they could manoeuvre with advantage against the British 
position. On the principle, then, that when one is disadvan- 
tageous! y posted an attack is ofton tho host dofonco, Sir Hugh 
resolved to become tlio assailant. 


Tlcsolv 8 to 
anticlp i to 
tin* it 

atr nek ami 
to cut them 
ufF from 
GniUuk. 


The rebels, as wo havo seen, wero occupying the heights 
separated by tlio canal from those gained by Brigadier Smith. 
That they meant to attack was evident. They spent tho early 
hours of tho morning in strengthening their right with tlio 
view of assailing tho weakest point of the British lino, tho loft. 
The sun had not risen very high when Sir Hugh received an 
express from Sir Bobert Hamilton to say that he had received 
certain information that tho rebels certainly intended to attack 
him that day. There was no time for further consideration. 


* These were — One troop Bombay horse nitillcry, three troops 14th light 
dragoons, three troops 3rd Bombay light cavalry, fifty men 1st Huidimilutd 
cavalry, 3rd Hnidtufibad cavalry, two squadrons Hondo's horse, 21st company 
Boyal Engineers, wing 3rd Bombay Europeans, four companies 2itll Bombay 
native infantry, three guns Haidimibdd artillery. 

t Of these mon, Sir Hugh reports that they « wero compcllod by sun-sickness 
to fall out and. go into dolis. These same men, the next day, unmindful of 
their illness, felt in with their companies, and took part in tho assault of 
Gwaliitr.” These men, be it remembered, formed part of tho nnrefoimed 
British army, an army never surpassed by any other in tho world. A “ doll," 
generally hut incorrectly spelt “ dhooloy ’’—for it is ignorant of the letter “ h ” 
and possesses but one “ o ” and no “ y " — is an inferior kind of palanquin. 
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Sir Hugh at onco directed Brigadier Stuart to movo 
with tho 80lh regiment, supported by tiro 25th f^Jastuart 
Bombay Native Infantry, across the canal, to crown totmntho 
tlio heights on the other side of it, and to attack the ,'iioto, 10 
loft flank of tho rebols. As a diversion in favour of 
this attack ho sent Colonel Raines with tho 95tli regiment 
from his right float, across the canal in skirmishing 
order ovor tho shoulder of the hill on which a. 
division of tho rebel force was in an intrenched diversion, 
position, covered by guns. This movement was 
supported l>y the 10th Bombay Native Infantry. Sir ling'll at 
ilio same time ordered up tho 3rd troop Bombay IToi so Artillery, 
supported by a squadron of the 8th ITussars, to tho entrance of 
tho pass towards Cl waliiir. The remainder of the forco ho dis- 
posed in support of the attacking columns and for tho dofenco 
of the camp from the roar. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth led tho 86th, in ac ordanoo with 
(ho orders he received, against the left of the rebols. 

These foil back rapidly on the battery; whilo tlio ^["j^’ 8 
80th prorseil them so hard that they made no si and 
even under their guns. The 80tli gave them no time to rally. 
Brockman’s company, led by that gallant officer, 
then only a lieutenant, dashing with a clieor at, the 
parapoi, crossed it and look tho guns which dofundod the ridge 
two G-ponndora and a 9-poundor. Brockman, with ni0l . 1[Imi ,, 
great smartness, turned one of those gnus on tho cnjiimcH 
rebels, and was engaged in turning tho other, when tlll " 0KU “’' 
liaincs, advancing with tho 95th, came up, took command, and 
completed tho operation which Brockman ^ had so 
well begun. 

Moauwliilo the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, led operation, 
by Lioutonaut Iiuoine, moving up in support of tho 
Dotli, and piofecting tiie right of tho assading forco, found itself 
exposed to a fire of musketry and artillery from tho heights on 
tho enemy’s extreme loft, lioome was equal to the occasion. 
Wheeling to the right, he advanced with half his regiment in 


* For his splendid services, Brockman obtained liis brevet majority as soon 
as lie got liis company, though not until after nnolher officer, whoso name 1 
will not mention, had attempted to “annex” liis services. The fraud was, 
however, discovered and rectified with the full sanction of Lord Stmthnairn 
(Sir Hugh Rose). 
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i:.iiian,t)y rf gicinuiaLing order, tho other half in support, cleared 
tiioTotii iiom- the two nearest heights of rebel infantry, and cap- 
i«v N'auvo tnved two brass field- pieces and threo mortars which 
were in the plain below. 

The daj'- was now won, the heights wore gained; Gwaliar 
lay, as it were, at the foot of the British. “ The 
Otui'ni iii^ sight,” writes Sir Hugh, “ was interesting. To our 
tin. unu-.li. right was the handsome palace of the Phulbagh 
with its gardens, and tlio old city, surmounted by 
tho foit, rcmaikahlo for its ancient architecture, with lines of 
extensive fortifications round the high and precipitous rock of 
(iwiiliar. To our loft lay (he Bush leaf, or now city, with its 
spacious houses half hidden by tiees.” In the plain between 
tho heig'bts and tho city was a great portion id’ the rebel forces, 
just d liven from tho heights, and now, under tho influence of 
panic, endeavouring to seek a refuge in one or other of tho 
walled enclosures or fortified places towards which they wero 
moving. 

S[i mi Tho sight of those mon at oneo suggested (o Sir 

u solve*! lo Hugh that it would be possiblo to complete his 

city at once work that, day. “I felt, convinced,” ho wrote in his 
despatch, “that I could take Gwaliar before sunset.” 

IIo at onco, thou, ordered a general advance. Covering his 
extreme right with the 3rd troop Bombay I torso 
E<™iui a Artillery and a troop of tho 8lh Hussars, ho ordered 
advance. Colonel Owen, with the 1st Bombay Lancers, to 
descend tho hoighta fo the roar, make his way into 
the road which led through tho hills lo tho south, and thence 
attack tho grand parade and the new city. Covering iris ad- 
vance, then, with Ho. 4 Light field-battory, and two troops 
Llth Light Dragoons, ho moved forward his infantry from tho 
left, the 86II1 leading from that flank, tho 95t.h forming the right. 

This prompt advance completely paralysed the rebels. Tfioir 
guns, indeod, opened tiro, but tlio main object of tlioir infantry 
seemed to bo to cscapo. Tho British infantry wero 
■oiry'thc 8 ' 1 approaching the plain, when Owen’s Lancers, who 
Loflhiiar. had gained tho point indicated, charged across tho 
grand parade, and, cairiod away l»y tlioir aidour, 
followed the robots into tlio Lashkar. In this ehargo a gallant 
officer, Lieutenant Mills, was shot through tho heart. Haines 
followed up this charge with a dash on to tho parade-ground 
with two companies of the 59tli, and took two 18-poundors and 
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two small pieces. The British line pushing on, the rebels re- 
treated through the town. Before sunset, as Sir Hugh had 
divined, the Luslikar, or new city, was completely in his pos- 
session. That night, too, Sir Hugh rested in the regained 
palace of Sindhia. 

Meanwhile, Brigadier Smith had taken the garden palace, 
the Phiilbagh, killing great numbers of the rebels. 

He then, in pursuance of orders, followed up the tiSijiMouf 
retreating enemy, and continued the pursuit long I’lnAwaii’. 
after dark, inflicting great loss on them and cap- 
turing most of their guns. 

As soon as it was clear the day was won, Sir Hugh sent an 
express to General Hubert Napier, directing him to sir Hugh 
pursue the rebels as far and as closely as lie could. 

How this order was carried out I shall have to riupieVto 
relate presen tly. pursue, 

' The Lashkar and palace occupied, Sir Hugh, ever careful 
even of the vanquished, made arrangements for the imi]thl ,„ 
security of the city. This task he found com para- «rr.ng<*fi>r 
lively easy, for the shopkeeping class had always 
been on the side of its best paymaster, the British. 

Thus, on the night of the liltli of June, Sir Hugh had, with 
a loss of eighty-seven men killed and wounded, re- 
gained all Gwriliar, the formidable fortress alone P, c ™' k 
excepted. But tire exception was a grave ouo. The Ms aim. 
rock fortress, completely isolated, having a length 
of a mile and a half, and a breadth at ils broadest part of tin co 
hundred yards, its face presenting a perpendicular precipice, 
might, if well defended, still give some trouble. The guns 
from its ramparts had maintained, during the operations of the 
I'Jtli, a continuous, though not very effective, fire on the British 
troops. The lire recommenced on the morning of the 20th, It 
was then, early on that morning, that two officers of the Indian 
army and their Bombay Sipahis performed a deed of unsurpassed 
daring. 

On the morning of the 20th, Lieutenant Rose, 25th Bombay 
Native Infantry, was in command, with a detach- hjj| 
meat of his regiment, of the Kotwali, or police- nfatenimts 
station, not far from the main gateway of tho rook 
fort. As tho guns from its ramparts continued to 
fire, Rose proposed to a brother officer, Lieutenant Waller, who 
commanded a small party of the same regiment near him, that 
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tlioy should attempt to capture the fortress with their joint 
parties, urging that, if the risk was great, the honour would ho 
still greater. Waller cheerfully assented, and the 
?? < niH ith ^ w0 °® cors S °1 with their men and a blacksmith, 

folio,, lap, whom, not unwilling, they had engaged for the 

service. They crept up to tiro first gateway urisoon, 
then tlio blacksmith, a powerful man, forced it open, and so 
with ilia other five gates that opposed their progress. 
iu to ' pt to Jiy tho time the sixth gate had boon forced Iho 
fultlCisB, alarm was given, and, when tho assailants reached 
the aioliway beyond tho last gate, they wore met by 
tho fire of a gun which had been brought to Lear oil them. 
Dashing onwards, unscathed by tho lire, they wore spoedily 
engaged in a hand-to-hand contest with the gariison. Tho 
fight was desperate, and many men fell on both sides; hut tho 
gallantry of Itoso and Waller and their men carried all before 
mi succeed them. Rose especially distinguished himself. Just 
dm succia. p ollr 0 f -victory, however, as lie was inciting 

his men to make the final charge, which proved successful, a 
ti musket was fired at him from behind tho wall. The 

MdlmmMi’ 8 man who had fired the shot, a mutineer from Bareli, 
uiioBo' le “ th then rushed out and cut him across the knee anil 
wrist with a sword. Waller came up and despatched 
tho rebel ; too lato, however, to save his friend. 1 BuL the rock 
fortress was gained. 

I have said that when Sir Hugh saw that success was certain 
he sont a despatch to Brigadier-General Jlobeit Napier re- 
questing him to pursue tho rebels ns far and as closely as ho 
could. 

Napier started on this services at 9 o’clock oil tho morning of 
the UOtli with about five hundred and sixty cavalry, of whom 


* Sir Hugh Rose, in liis despatch, thus alludes to this officer: “But the 
gallant leader, Lieutenant Rose, who has been twice specially mentioned by 
me for good and gallant conduct, fell in tho fort, mortally wounded, closing 
his early career by taking the fort of GwiUiiir by forco of arms.” 

His brigadier, Brigadier C. S. Stuart, thus referred to him in bis brigade 
orders: “Brigadier Si nor t lias received with tlio deepest regret, tv repot L of the 
death of Lieutenant Hose, 25tlv Bombay Native Tnfiuitry, who was mortally 
wounded yesterday, on entering the fort of GwSliitr, on duty with his men, 
The brigadier feels assured that the whole brigade unite with him in deploring 
tho early death of tins gallant officer, whose many sterling qualities none who 
knew him could fail to appreciate.” 
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sixty were dragoons, and Lightfoot’s battery of artillery, ami, 
pursuing the rebels rapidly, catno up with them, 
about twelve thousand strong, at Jdura-Alipiir, 
shortly after sunrise on tho 21st. Napior, recon- 
noitring, found them drawn up in two lines. The 
first, consisting of infantry and a bullock battery 
of six guns, bad its right resting upon Alipur; the 
second, composed of cavalry and horso and field 
artillery, rested on a villago in rear of the front 
lino. They were the entire remnants of the Kalpi 
army, with additions pickod up at Gwaliar. 

Finding the ground to his right open, Napier directed Captain 
Lightfoot to take up a position on the left flank of the enemy, 
about threo hundred yards from them, and to enfilade them, 
lie then ranged his cavalry behind a rising ground, 
which afforded partial concealment, ready to act ™“ 6 R t n h n J r 
as soon as tho fire from Lightfoot’s guns should be line, 
felt. 

This soon happened. Lightfoot’s horse artillery, escorted 
by Abbott’s cavalry, dashed at a gallop towards the 
enemy’s loft, and oponod fire at the distance indicated Tho flro^ ^ 
by Napier. After a few discharges the ranks of tbs to waver, 
rebels wavered, thou they began perceptibly to thin. 

Then Lightfoot limbered up and again pushed on at a gallop, 
whilst tho 14th Light Dragoons, led by Prettijohn, and the 
llaidarabad cavalry, led by Abbott, dashed into their ranks. 

The result was decisivo. Prottijohn’s distinguished valour 
and Abbott’s gallant loading wore especially con- 
spumous. The dash of Lightfoot’s horse artillery oiiurgni, 
was superb to look at. “You cannot imagine,” 
writes an eye-witness, a cavalry officer, “ tho dash 
of tho artillery: it was wonderful. We could scarcely keep up 
with them.” But, in fact, evory man behaved like a hero : each 
vied with his comrade. After a brief resistance tho rebels 
broke and tied, hotly pursued.* They lost twenty-five guns, 


* An officer who served with groat distinction throughout this campaign 
writes mo : “ Tho courage of General Napier in ordering this attach, and the 
dash and vigour with which it was delivered, so surprised tho enemy, that, ns wo 
afterwards ascertained, they beliovod us to be but tho advanced guard of a strong 
force coming up. Just after the action General Napier received a despatch from 
Sir Hugh Rose ordering him not to attach in consequence of the strength of the 
enemy.’’ 
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nil their ammunition, elephants, ten's, carts, and baggage, and 
had three to four liundiod men killed. Never was a rout more 
complete.* 

The capture of Gwalior and the dispersion of the robol army 
closed the campaign which will for ever bo associated 
c!mpa°len 10 whh the name of Sir Hugh Itoso. In a previous 
chapter I have alluded to tho personal character, 
strong and firm as iion, and yet singularly sympathetic, which 
had chained success to all tho incidents of that most ovonlful 
campaign. I may bo pardoned if 1 briofly recapitu- 
Hec'o fi tnU- j a ( 0 h ere a R that had been accomplished in a period 
rcauits • falling somewhat short of six months. On the 6th 
of January, 1858, Sir Hugh Hose had left Indiir; on 
the 24th ho laid siege toRtihafgarh ; on the 28th he defeated in 
tho field the Itajnh of Ihtnpur ; on tho 29th ho took Riihatgarh ; 
on the 3rd of February ho reliovcd Stigar ; on tho 1 3tli ho took 
the strong foi I. of Garlntkota; on tho 4ih of March ho forced 
the puss of Madanpiir; on tho 17th his 1st brigade stormed tho 
fort of Chanderi ; on the 22nd ho invested Jhivnsf ; on tho 31st 
lie defeated Tdntia Topi on the Bctwii ; on tho 3rd of April he 
stormed Jharni ; on tho 6th of Flay ho defeated Tilntia Topi 
and tlio Rani of Jhansf at Kfmch; on tho 23rd lie beat the 
rohols at Galauli, near Kalpi, and occupied that fort the follow- 
ing day. In this chapter I havo told how, roused from a bod 
of sickness by tho nows of tho capture of Gwalisir by tho rebels, 
ho pursnod them with unremitting vigour, and stayed not his 
hand till ho had recovered all that they had temporarily 
gained. In every mute l inking bo was successful, 
and ho was successful, because, careless of himself, 
ho thought of tho great ond ho had in view, and 
spared no means to attaiu it, 
the victory at Gwaliar, Sir Hugh Rose proceeded to 
Bombay to assume command of tho army of that 
nroanfato Presidency, I The force with which ho had won so 
Bombay, many victories was, to a groat oxtent, broken up. 
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* Tantiit Topi’, v lio wan present on this occasion, thus describes tho affair : 
“ We readied Jiimn-Atipur and remained there during tho night. Tho next, 
morning we weio attacked and fought for nil hour and a half. Wo fired five 
shots and the English army fired four shots, and we then ran off, leaving all out 
guns.” 

1 The following farewell order was issued on this occasion by Sir Hugh Hose: 
“ The Mtijor-Gencial commanding, being on the point of resigning the command 
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Tim 05th Tfisimcnl, -was ordered to occupy tlio loolc fortress. 
The 71st Highlanders, the 80th regiment, and the 25th 
Bombay Native Infantry, wilh detaohmonts of cavalry and ar- 
tillery, remained at Mornr. Tho 3rd Bombay Europeans, the 24th 
Bombay Nativo Infantry, with cavalry and artillery, were sent to 
Jhansi. Of these troops the command devolved upon Biigadier- 
Goneral liobort Napier. Brigadier Smith’s brigade 
was distributed in tliroo poitions, respectively at 
Gwaliar, at Sipri, and at Gunali, It seemed as 
though they were about to onjoy tlio rest they had 
so gloriously earned. But appearances wore de- 
ceitful. Though one bittor enemy, the Ihini of JlidnsI, had 
disappeared, thoro had escaped another, not loss im- T) 
placable, perhaps oven more fertile in resources than jmlpccisor 
that resolute lady. Though beaten at all points, Jjj^j v ll,, ° 
that other adversary had novor despaired. Not 
many woelcs olapsecl before the cities, the villages, and the 
jungles of Central India onco inoro rosounded with the name of 
Tuwiia Topi. 
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of tlio Bund division of the Bombay army, bids farewell to the Central India 
Field Force ; and. at the same time expresses l,ho pleasure he feels that lie com- 
manded them when they gained one more laurel at Gwaliar. Tlio Major- 
General witnessed with satisfaction how the troops and their gallant comrades 
in arms— -tlio Hajnuland brigade under General Smith — stormed height after 
height, and gun alter gun, under (lie fire ol a numerous field and siege artillery, 
taking finally by assault two 18-poiuidors nt Gwaliar. Not a man in those ioroes 
enjoyed his natural health or strength ; an Indian sun and mouths of marching 
and broken rest had told on the strongest; but the moment they were told to 
take Crwdlisir for their Queen and country iiiey thought of nothing but victory. 
They gained it, restoring England’s true and brave ally to his throne, putting to 
rout the rebel army, killing many of them, and taking from them in the field, 
exclusive of those in the fort, fifty -two pieces of artillery, all their stores and 
ammunition, and capturing the city and fort of Gwdliar, reckoned the strongest 
ill India. The Major-Geueroi thanks sincerely Brigadier-General Napier, C.B., 
Brigadier Stuart, C.B., and Brigadier Smith, commanding brigades in the field, 
for the very efficient and able assistance which they gavo him, and to which lie 
attributes the success of the day. He bids them and their brave soldiers once 
more a kind farewell. He cannot do so under better auspices than those of the 
victory of Gwdlidr.” 
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CHAPTER TV. 

THE SOUTHERN MAItAlIli. COUNTRY AND LI3 GRAND JACOD. 


In the first chapter of this -volume I have brought tho record of 
affaiiB in tho southern Marathii, country up to llio 
Th^o-.th,™ spring of 1858. In Belgium and the noighbouiing 
distiicta the crisis had passed away. It needed only 
tho continuance of the same firm and conciliatory 
into to ensure that it should never return. 

It happened, howovor, at this period (March and April 1858) 
lhnt Mr. 0. B. Solon-Karr, exhausted by tho double 
labours which had devolved upon him, applied to 
tho Government of Bombay to he relioved of a 
portion of his overwhelming duties. Mr. Bcton-Ivair 
had, unquestionably, reason to lioliovo that tho 
Government, should it accede to his request, would 
grant him an option in tho matter, or, at all events, would 
relieve him of tho less important routine duties appertaining to 
the administration. But he was mistaken. Tlvo 
Government, in sanctioning Mr. Soton-Karr’s request, 
dosiied him to retain in his own hands tho civd 
administiation of tho territory, and to transfer I ho 
char-go of the political agency to his assistant, Mr. 
Charles Manson. 

Than Mr. Manson Ihore wufi not a more high-minded, a more 
generous, or a more earnest officer in tho Bombay 
Civil Sorvico. IIo was devoted to his profession, ho 
gave to it his whole soul and his undivided energies. 
He was in the prime of life, intelligent, onorgetio, decided. 
But — he had been employed on the detested Iniiin Commissii n 
—and he belonged to a school of politics differing in one 
essential point from that of which Mr. Soton-Karr 
vb'ich m waB a l ea ^ or - Tho reader will have already dis- 
Scion-kafr covered the titlo of that school. Mr. Seton-Karr was 
Wonted. strongly in favour of tho maintenance of tho native 
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aristocracy, an upholder of t.ho rights and customs hold and 
enjoyed by native landowners at tho time thev came under 
British rule. lie believed that, so long as the British respected 
those lights and customs, it would never be necessary to employ 
forco ; that persuasion and management would effect the le- 
quired end. How he had tried, and tried successfully, that 
policy I have already shown. The success had proved to him 
its efficacy. Mr. Hanson belonged to a more modern g( 
school. In one of the letters which Mr. Seton-Karr «iiuh \ii. 
addressed to him before the transfer of the political J lo,,, !j" 
duties, he is jestingly referred to as “ an admirer of P '“ s '"' 
Lord Dalliousio.” This, at least, is certain, that in a crisis such 
as that which was then prevailing, lie gave his preference to 
measures stronger than thorn which Mr. Seton-lCarr deemed 
suited to tho occasion. 

Mr. Setou-Karr was greatly disappointed by tho dooision of 
the Government, hut tho reason adduced by that 
Government was one to which he could take no ex- 
coption. Lord Elpliinstono desired that the whole tblijiumbiy 
of tho southern Mai atha country should bo placed fo“ v tho Iul: " t 
under tho control of one officer as Commissioner, and, oimugo. 
in the circumstances of tho time, ho deemed it 
further advisable that that officer should be a soldier. Now 
Colonel Le Grand Jacob already exercised political authority in 
one part of tho territory. On tho 6th of December he had 
suppressed a mutiny in Kolhapur, and had, by his firmness ami 
strength of character, impressed tho Bombay Gov- 
ernment with the conviction that he was peculiarly j ncol) 
qualified to wield political power in troublous timos. ia iipjiomtai 
Lord Elphinstono, then, transferred to him in tho pJjJuSi 
new arrangement a similar authority in the other agrotfoMho 
part, with Mr. Manson as political agent under him. tory? t “ m ‘ 
If, however, the reason for the transfer was sufficient 
in that it cast no slur upon Mr. Soton-Karr, it did not the less 
cause considerable misgivings to lhat gentleman, for, n'asorsniiy 
knowing as he did the native chieftains, he felt that 
a change would create suspicion in their minds, a augured m of 
change more especially which transferred political ,llu •• 
action from himself to an officer who had been engaged in tho 
In&m Commission, and that, if that change were followed by a 
tension of tho tie which bound them to the suzerain power, it 
might evou produce a catastrophe, 
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Previous to tlio assumption of tho charge of tlio political 
duties of tlio Belgium districts, Mr. tjoton-Kurr hud heon 
gi actually engaged in disarming the country — a work in whioli 
lie had been most ably assisted by Colonel Ocorgo 
Malcolm, commanding tlio Southern Marnth.'i TIursu, 
and holding military oliargo of tlio soul, born Maritlni 
torritory. It would ho dillicult to ovor-estiiuafo the 
services rondoiod by this able and gallant officer. His regiment 
mainly presoi vod order in that excitable country. In a previous 
chapter I havo rolerrcd to his services at SUorapur. Prior to 
that event, on tho 2flth of Novembor, 1857, ho had 
led his cavalry, supported by ono company 28th 
Native Infantry, against tho fortified village of 
Ilalgalli, which had become tho head-quarters of 
the disaffected. " Por somo da3 r s previously those men had bom 
hold in chock by detachments of tho liorso, first undor ICerr, 
su bsequontly rcinforcod by La Touche, of tlio Fame regiment. 
These officers had, by spoiled charges, drivon tho onomy into 
tho town, and woro struggling with thorn desperately in tho 
streets whoa Malcolm, with a fresh party, arrived, 
Ilis mou at onco dismounted, and agisted by tho 
Sipiihis of tho 28th Nativo Infantry, sera mblcd over 
tlio fiat-roofed houses of tho village, dashed upon tho 
rebels, and decided tho victory. Tlio country, how- 
ever was still unoa.yy. Until ahovo and below the 
ghats British authority had met vvith res i stance, hut, 
except that in somo eases tho guns and tho arms 
had not been onliroly delivorod up, tlio danger from such dis- 
turbances was considered to havo passed away wlion Colonel 
Jacob took cliargo, Within a very short time of that oveut, 
however, a now poril appeared in aimtlior quarter. 

Of tho chief of Narguml I havo spoken in tho lirst chapter of 
this volume . * That, this chief was thoroughly dis- 
aifeotcd tliero oau ho no doubt. Mr. Soton-Karr had 
even suspected him of treasonable correspondence with tho 
I'lMure chief of Shoiapur.f But up to May 1858 ho had boon 
exercised managed. Hu had evon, under tlio gentle pressure 
exorcised by Mr. Seton-Kurr, sent in a corroct list of 
Kim' nnd the guns and ammunition he possessed, and some- 
what later, urged by Mr. Mausim, had oven hogun 
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f Vide page 80, 
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to despatch them to Dlnirwar. Thoso who avo a ware of tlio 
reverence and affection with which a native chief regards his 
guns will realise the s icrifice which the lifijah made to meet 
the expressed wishes of tho Government. 

Matters wero thus progressing, tho chiof doubtless secretly 
disaffected, yet, complying under gentle pressure 
with the orders of the Bombay Government, when, cl ' le1, 
about tho 25th of May, intelligence readied him S *1 on-Kiii l* 
that Mr. Selou-Karr had been removed from tho ropia«d by 
political charge of his country, and that Mr. Mansou Munson, 
had beon gazetted his successor. 

This intelligence changed all tho good dispositions of tlio 
chief of Nargund. Although he did not personally 
dislike Mr. Manson, he rogarded him as the living uwSiof or* 
representative of tho hated system of Imim ex- 
amination — a system which, as I havo said, had ji“,‘la u ' n ,' 
worked with most disastrous effects on tho chiefs of 
the Southern Maratha country. At that moment, too, Mr. 
Manson was specially obnoxious to him, for, only a few weeks 
previously, whilst still serving under Mr. Selou-Karr, he had 
arrested and carried off as a prisoner his own dearest friend, the 
chiof of Jamldiandi. 1 Tho conviction at once took possession of 
him that tho change was aimed against himself, that he was to ho 
arrested, as his friend had boon arrested, and thrown 
into a dungeon. f In his fear and trepidation, the chiof Re to 
sent a confidential agent to Dharwar to inquire of ll>rL8 1 ’ 1 
the magistrate the moaning of the portontous change. 

But, before ho could rocoivo an answer, thoso about him had 
begun i,o work on a nature constitutionally timid r n onocq 
and nervous. His habitual advisers and companions mliciTmific 
had not even then despaired of receiving a summons “"srdrltnd 
to join tho victorious standard of the heir of Peshwd. ° 1 “ rs ‘ m ' 
All seemed yet possible. Tantia Topi was confronting the 
British in Bundolkhaud, Kalpi was yet held, and one good 
v ctory might give them all thej' - desired. Those men took 
advantage of the consternation caused in the chief’s mind by 
Mr. Hanson’s appointment to inspire him to resist, to cast 

* Only a short time previously tlio Rajah of Nargund had mot Sir. Manson at 
tho chief of Jdinkh&udf’s house, visiting him apparently on friendly forms. 

f So penetrated was he with this idea, that he despatched that day a letter to 
his half-brotlior at Ramdnfg, in which occurs the passage : “I had rather (ho 
than be arrested as Ju.mkha.ndf was." 
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defiance in the tccih of tho foreigners who had persecuted 
themselves and their brethren. 

These men weie not alone in their endeavours, Tho chief’s 
wife, o lady of gioat personal attractions, and twenty 
■ilia nrfot^t years younger than ho was, had renounced all hopes 
influence of ^ lla f, na j heir. She loved power, and tho chanco 
of her possessing power after her husband's death 
tl™n'fuaivi y iTsted on tho piospect of her becoming tho adoptive 
of tin- ' mother of a reigning hey. And, tho British Govem- 
to’alMv uIb' ment having refused to the chief tho right to adopt, 
duel to this prospect was possible only in tlio ovont of tho 

bcu! 1 " 11 Biitish rule hoing supplanted by that of tho 

Mar lit lid. Tltis favoured counsellor added, thou, 
her entreaties to thoso of the chief’s companions. 

The chief of N argued gave way. That day ho recalled llio 
guns which had progressed only a few miles on tho 
Tho dm for road to Dlutrwar, began to store provisions, and on 
huumnsto the 27th of May, possessing only three obsolete 
ilucnces'uid r,18 ty cannon and a swivel gun, declared war, with 
revolts, all the formalities used by tho Muni thus, against the 
British Government ! 

Mr. Mansoti had taken up hia duties as political agent on the 
wansnniiaa 16th of May. From that date till tho 26 th ho had 
sot out for remained with Colonel Jacob at Kohlapur, traus- 
dWrTctf 6 " 1 a °ti n g business with him. On the 20th ho sot out 
for the northern states of the territory, with tho 
view of judging for himself of the state of tho country, and of 
using his influence with tho chiefs. Four hours after he had 
set out, Jacob received a telegram from General Lester, com- 
manding at Beigtton, stating that an insurrection had brokon 
out near to D liar war, and that the Nargund chief was believed 
, , , to he supporting it, as he hud recalled somo of his 

htaro of tho guns on tfieir way to be given up. J aoob at once 
revolt. sent a horseman with this news to Manson, inform- 
Ho sends ing him also tl»at he had telegraphed to tho general 
Mmsun *° senc ^> ^ the re P 01 ’t were true, a suilicient force to 
N argil nd, and recommonding him to return to 

Kohlapur. 

Jacob’s messenge.r reached Manson at Kiinindwad. English- 
men in India aro so accustomed to authority, and to all the 
incense which waits on authority, that, except in raro cases, 
they judge mon and affairs, not as they are, but as, to their 


when Jacob 
htara of tho 
revolt. 

He eeada 
to Will 11 
'P.Fiuisun,. 
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complacent minds, tlioy wish tlicm io bo. Now, Manson had 
always heon on the most fiiondly terms with tho 

chief of Niirn, dud. Ho had no adonunto conception Manron. 

.. .. , » ° <» 1 « , , 1,1 l ii* 1 con it in 

of tho depth oi nittornosfl and the dread Ins connoc- himself, 

tion with the in am Commission had roused in tho 
mind of that Maratha noldo. It was not, possible, then, that ho 
should imagine for a moment that his nomination to tho control 
of political a IT airs, in place of fllr. Soton-Karr, would rouse tho 
oliiof to madness. Still bolioving, then, in tho 
friendly professions of tho lhi.iah, and in tho per- iMcminos 
suasive power ol his liilliionco over Inin, ho sent to Niiigumi, 
hack word to Jacob that from Kiii find wild ho could 
roach Nargund by a cross road ; that ho would arrive Lhoro in 
time to piovont, probably, tho development of tho intended 
mischief; but that, if too late to prevent such development, ho 
was confident of being able to provout tho chiof's half-brother, 
tho lord of Tiamdrng, from joining the rebellion. Having 
despatched Ibis reply, Manson posted liorsos along t.ho road to 
Kumdrng, and sent off by a horseman a letter to 
Colonol (joorgo Malcolm, commanding at Kabul jl, S " a i , m 'm V i° 
requesting him to push oil to Itfimdrug with a body miutniy ,mi. 
of hia regiment, tho Soil them Maratha JTorso. 

But, before this missive readied Malcolm, that able and daring- 
officer had t.nkon tho field with two hundred and MalTO , in 
fifty horsemen to attack the insurgents, who had mwiiiwinid, 
already plundered the treasury of ono of the district 
stations of Dhdrwar. Mr. Manson, thon, though ho 
rode hard, roacliod Bdindrug to find it unoccupied. Ho had 
with him the twelve troopers who had accompanied 
him from Kolilapur, and these wore as fatigued as 
lie himself was. There lie learned from tho chief Uiimdidg, 
tho treason of his half-brother; ho road tho com- 
promising letters from tho latlor, urging- tho Jiamdnig chief 
to follow his example; and, entreated by tliat chief „ n ii rcaoiv™ 
not to pnrsno his journey to Nargund, ho resolved indravouv 
to join the force in tho field under Malcolm. Muicuim. 

Tired as he was, Manson sot out in a palanquin, IIeMteont 
escorted by his troopers, that evening. Bettor had he that evening 
taken his rest at Bamdrug and made the journoy to 
Malcolm in one clay, for, exhausted by tho long clay’s “tojb, 1 S a 
work, he and his followers stopped about 10 o'clock temple, to 
at a temple near a little village on tho way and slept. Blwp 
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A report of nil Munson's movements had been duly carried to 
tho chief of Nargund. When tiro nows reached him 
of the halt at the lomplo, ho reasoned as an un- 
m< iintni tutored Asiatic will always reason. Ilia enemy was 
with* 1 in his power; ha would slay him. 1, JIo conceived 
wunoon’s that, having declared war against tho British, ho 
had a porfoet right to destroy the mombors of that 
nation whatever ho might find them. Accordingly, about mid- 


night, ho sallied forth with somo hundreds of followers, and, 
approaching tlio spot, poured in a volley, which killed tho 
sentry, and then sent in his moil to finish the work with tho 
sword. Munson, roused from his sleep, fired his 
muracml!"' revolver at bis assailants, but lie was immediately 
overpowered, his head was cut off, and his body 
thrown in tho tiro, still burning, which had been kindled by 
his followers. Having ldllod as many of those as 1m could liud, 
the chief returned with Mansou’s head to Nargund, and sus- 


pended tho bloody trophy over a gatoway.j 

Meanwhile, tho insurgents who had plundered the treasury, 
had marched southwards and joined Blnrii lido, tho 
chief of Kopuldnig. Tlioro they woro attacked by 
lusuiRpntB a Madras force from Ballnif, under Colonel Hughes, 
Kopuldnig, already mcutioiiod for his soldier-liko conduct at 
fcihorapur, and who, in daring and manly qualities, 
in the capacity to manage men and to direct operations, yielded 
where t,ie 110,10 w -“0 ( -' IUIJ0 tu front in tlm mutiny, 
mo attacked This gallant soldier pushed forward with an energy 
byUugtus surpassing that of tho rebels, cauglif them, as I 
IJ ’ have said, at Kopuldnig, and stormed tho place, 
killing Bhim lido, tho chief of llembaji, and many of tho 
defenders. 


Malcolm, on his side, had no sooner hoard that Nargund was 
in revolt than ho folt that a moment’s delay would 
ihuS” provoke tho ri-ing of tho entire Mardthd country, 
towards With only two hundred and fifty cavalry at his 

1B 11 ’ disposal he marched, then, immediately against tho 


* It was tho reasoning of Jael, wife of Holier the Konito, whose conduct was 
infinitely more treacherous. 

f Head also Sir Goorge I.e Grand Jacob's Western India Inf ora and during 
the Mutinies. The account of the suspension of (he head over a gateway rests 
entirely on native testimony. When the place was taken it was found floating 
in a well. 
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place, assisted by llie wily Brahman officials, who believed ho 
was marching on destruction. 

At the same tinio ho wrote to Belgian, asking for some 
infantry and some guns. The authorities there sent 
him two companies of Europeans, one of native reinforced h,y 
infantry, and two guns under Captain Paget. ”'f |UI 'ry 
Biding on with those, only live days after the 
insonsato declaration of war, Malcolm appeared before Niirguml. 
He had scarcely dismounted before news reached him 
that the rebels were marching to attack him. Ilis 
heart bounded with joy. “I have them now,” he attack him. 
said. Mounting his troopors as quickly as possible, 
he went to the front. It was true, they were advancing. But 
when thoy saw Malcolm and his horsemen they 
hesitated, then halted, and, in the manner of natives, 
began to 'close in on their cen tre. Then, wavering, ti.ftats tiiom, 
they loll back. By this time Malcolm had collected 
his men. Biding at their head, ho charged, overthrow the 
robols — who, however, fought, well in groups— drove them back, 
followed them up into the town, and forced the nmicapiiires 
surviving combatants to take refuge in the fort. 41,0 l0 ' vn - 

There remained now only the fort, a very strong ono, so 
strong, that, if defended, it would have dolled the efforts of the 
small assailing force. But Malcolm knew the natives well. 
“ Give them a quiet night,” he said, “ and thoy will i[r 

save us tho trouble.” IIo was right. On the morning ewE 8 
of the 2nd of June the strongest, fort in tho southern 
Mardthd country was found deserted. 

The chief, accompanied by six of his principal advisers, 
attempted, in tho guise of a pilgrim, to escape tho 
fate he had provoked. Every possible ruse was had attempts ‘u 
recourse to by tho fugitives to baffle tho pursuit 
which, thoy soon learned, had been instituted after ' 
them. Tho man who had been deputed for that task, Mr. 
Frank Souter,* possessed qualities which did not )niUs 
permit him to be easily baffled. Ho met ruse with raptured 
ruse, and after a hot pursuit, captured tho chief on 
tho night of the 3rd. j 

* Afterwords Sir Frank Souter, Superintendent of Police in Bonita)-. He 
died ir, 1887. 

t Tho chief of Nurguml was tried at Belgdon on the 11th of June. He 
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On loarning of Mr. Manson’s death, Colonel Jacolj had taken 
c lonci tho promptest, measures to control the northern 
,j!i oh states of the territory. ITo forced tho chief of 

country the Mi raj, tho host fortified town in tho country, to 
givo a pledge of his fidolity by surrendering his 
ammunition. Shortly afterwards, the death of General Lestev 
led to the nomination of Colonel Jacob as Brigadier-General in 


military command in tho southern Maratha country. 

Undor General Jacob’s firm rulo the country abovo tho ghais 
soon subsided into cpiioseonce, hut below tho mom,. 
ukn'"by him tains, along tho Goa frontier, tho Savvant rebels still 


n" ^ oontimiod to koop a largo number of Madras, Bom- 
bay, and Portuguese troops, regular and irregular, 
in tho field. Want of concert, however, naturally rosultod 
from tho action of troops serving under commanders iudopondont 
one of the other. Eventually, in November, tho 
Portuguese Viceroy, at a conference with General 
Viteruy uf Jacob, consontod to place tho whole of his field 
detachments under tho command of tho officer who 


should unite that of tho Bombay troops. Under this agree- 
ment Brigadior-Goncral Fitzgerald of tho Madras 
army took command of tho united forcos, and an 
organised plan was arranged. This was 1,0 hem in tho tract 
occupied by the rebels, and to inform thorn that unless thoy 
surrendered by tho 20tli Novorribor llioy would he 
BuccesJruT.' ,,y hunted down without mercy. On that elate tho hand 
had dwindled to the number of eighty persons. 
Tlieso surrendered to the Portuguese commander on the night of 
that day, and their ringleaders were subsequently transported 
to tho Portuguese possessions in Taimor. 

Thenceforward the peaco of tho Southorn Maratha country 
was assured. 


pleaded guilty, and in liis plea slated that it was the fear of arrest that laid 
caused, him to commit the bloody deed. Ho was executed, in tho presence of ali 
the troops and of a large number of natives, on tho 12th. It remains only to 
add that the bodies of the wife of whom I have spoken and the chief’s mother 
were found in tho Malpnrha river on tho night o! tho 3rd, Sir Cr, Lo (-fraud 
Jacob states, in the work already referred to, that they drowned themselves, 
unable to bear up against the disgrace. 
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BOOK XV.— TIIE PACIFICATION' OF OUDII AND THE NORTH- 
WEST. REPRESSION OF OUTBREAKS IN THE PANJAB. 


CHAPTER I. 

LORD CANNING’S OUDII PROCLAMATION. 

In Hits preceding volume* I referred to the proclamation 
issued by Lord Canning regarding the tiilukdare of 0uJ|i 
Oiulh, and of its reception in tho victorious camp of 
Sir Colin Campbell; and I promised to deal with the subject 
more fully later on, I proceed now to redeem that promise. 

The Oudh proclamation, despatched by Lord Canning to Sir 
James Outran: in liis capacity of Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh, with a letter bearing date the 3rd of March, £“J5° rl ot 
1858, directing that it should not ho published until Jj“™'"s’ 3 
Laklmao should have fallen, or, at least, Until that city ciumS". 
should lie at the mercy of the British commander, 
was at once a sentence, a warning, and a threat addressed to 
the inhabitants of the rebellious province. That proclamation 
announced that Laklinao, after defying and resisting the power 
of the British for nine months, now lay at the mercy of the 
conqueror ; that in that defiance and resistance the mutinous 
soldiery who had begun the revolt had been greatly aided by 
the inhabitants of the city and the province, even by those who 
owed their prosperity to the British Government ; hut that the 
hour of retribution had now arrived. Acting on the principle 
that, before pronouncing sentence on the guilty, it was just and 
proper to reward the innocent, the proclamation proceeded to 
name six men — three of whom were r&jahs, two zamindars, 


* Vol. I.V. pages 2S5-7 
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anil ono a tahikdiir — who lmd remained faithful 
Rpwautsit^ amid great temptations, and who were not only 
the innocent, declared “ tlio solo horodi ary proprietors of the 
lands which, they hold wlion Oudh came under 
British rule,” hut were promised additional rewards. Howards 
and honours in proportionate measure wore likewise promised 
to others in whoso favour similar claims should he established 
to the satisfaction of the Government. But, with 
Irani limrnt these exceptions, the proprietary right in the soil of 
remainder. tho province was confiscated to tho British Govern- 
ment, which would dispose of that right in such 
manner as might seem fitting. To tho chiefs, talukdiirs, aud 
landowners, however, who should make immediate 
cmnimitatimi submission, surrendering their arms and obeying 
n!<?it" Ul1 " the orders of tho Chief Commissioner, tho procla- 
mation promised the safety of their livos and of 
their honour, provided that their hands wore “nnstiinod with 
English blood murderously shod.” For any fiuiher indulgence, 
tho proclamation added, and with regard to the condition, in 
which such men might thereafter be placed, “ thoy must throw 
themselves upon the justice and mercy of tho British Govern- 
ment.’' Tho proclamation promised, in conclusion, that to llumo 
amongst the classes referred to who should come forwaid 
promptly and give tho Chief Commis-doner tlieir support in tho 
restoration of peace and order, tho indulgence would 
L'rt'vipation Re large, and that, tho Governor-General would, ho 
murder of ready to view liberally tho olaims which thoy might 
maaiStaU- Eras {lC( l 1 ^ r0 to the restoration of their former rights, 
•wumun to Further, that whilo participation in tho murder of 
mercy. 0 ltom Englishmen aud Englishwomen would oxcludo those 
who had participated in it from all mercy, those, 
on the other hand, who had protected English lives 
would bo specially entitled to consideration and leniency. 

In tho letter to which I have referred as accompanying tho 
in Fdmon- P r oclaTaatio ir tho Foreign Secretary, Mr. G. E. 
e- tone's mon " Edmonstono, was, as I have already stated, caroful 
iiig™i5 y " lll y down that it should not bo published until 
Laklinao should havo been con quo red or should lio 
at the mercy of tho conqueror. It further proscribed that, 
when published, tho proclamation was to bo addressed only to 
tho non-military inhabitants of tho province, and in no sense to 
the mutinous Sipahis. It expressed likowiso tho conviction of 
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Lord Canning that the tone of apparent sovority which charac- 
terised the proclamation was necessary, inasmuch as the 
announcement in such a state paper of a liberal and forgiving 


spirit would he open to misconstruction, and it added 
that, in reality, the spirit of tho proclamation was 
merciful and oven lenient, in that it promised 
exempt ion, almost general, from the penalties of 
death and imprisonment to tho rajahs, taliilcdfirs, 
and zamindats, who had fought and conspired 
against the Government ; that oven the confiscation 


fully e\pUlna 
Hie mercy 
that underlies 
the appaient 
he\cnty of 
the toims 
of the pro- 
clamation. 


of estates was rather a merciful commutation of a severer 


punishment than a harsh measure of justice. Tho letter con- 
cluded with suggestions to Sir James Outram regarding the 
manner in which it might ho requisite for him to deal with 
mutineers of varying grades of guilt, 

Sir James Outram received the letter and the proclamation 
on the 5th of March. Heading tho latter by the 
light of its actual contents, apart from tho com- 
montary furnished by tho letter, he arrived at a tiiepnxiomli- 
conolusiou regarding it the very roverso of that 
which Lord Canning had endeavoured to impress that lnti-ndcd 
upon him. Lord Canning, when sending him tho 
proclamation, had said in so many words, by the 
mouth of Iris Foreign Secretary, “ Do not judge tho 
proclamation simply by itself, as a paper dealing out stern 
justice to conquered rovolters. Rather, looking at the measure 
of punishment which those revoltors have brought upon them- 
selves, see whether tho proclamation does not in every case, 
except tho caso of atrocious murder, pronounce a mitigation of 
punishment, capable of still further mitigation.” But Outram, 
disregarding this exhortation, looked at the proclamation without 
sufficient reference to the ciroumstances which had 
made it necessary, and condemned it. In a letter to Samnall. 
the Foreign Secretary, dated tho 8th of March, ho 
declared his belief that there were not a dozon landowners 


in Oudli who had not, in some way or other, assisted 
the rebels, and that, therefore, there would be but 
few exceptions to tho sweeping confiscations proposed in a letter, 
by the Governor-General; he expressed his con- 
viction that as soon as the proclamation should ho made public 
nearly all tho chiefs and t&Lukdars would retire to their domains 
and prepare for a desperate resistance. He proceeded even to 
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urge extenuating circumstances for those who had revolLod, by 
declaring bis opinion — which, it must, bo ad ini I tod, was founded 
on fact — that tho landowners had been very unjustly treated in 
the land-settlement after tho annexation; that, apart from this, 
their sympatic with the rebels had been, in tho actual circum- 
stances, only natuial ; that it was not until tho British rule in 
Oudh had been brought to a virtual end by tho mutineers that 
t lie rajahs and tiilukdars had sided against tho Government ; that 
they ought lobe treated ratlior as honourable enemies than as 
rebels ; that they would ho converted into relentless enotnies if 
their Linds were confiscated, maintaining a gnorilla war, which 
would “ involve tho loss of thousands of Ituropoans by battlo, 
disease, and exposure” ; hut that, if their lands woro socurod to 
them, they would at oneo aid in restoring order, and would so 
co-operato with tho paramount powor as, beforo long, to render 
unnecessary the further preseneo of tho largo army ihon 
occupying Oudh. 

To this letter Lord Canning replied, on the 10th, in a brief 
despatch, the nature of which renders still clearer 
ciannin 's the really morciful intontiona of his proclamation. 
flnStVpiy Hoforring to tho prmniso of safoty of life and honour 
to tho tiilukdars, chiefs, and landholders, unstained 
with English blood murderously shod, who should surrender at 
once and obey the orders of tho Chief Commissioner, Lord 
Canning authorised Sir James to amplify it by an addition 
which, if not very wide in itself, intimated as clearly as possible 
tho merciful intentions of tho Governor-Gonoral. 
inoidfuiiM- “ To those amongst them,” ran this addition, “ who 
ciealc? 3 Btl " shall promptly cotno forward and give to tho Chief 
Commissioner their support in tho restoration of 
peace and order, this indulgence will ho large, and the 
Governor-General will bo willing to view liberally tlio claims 
which they may thus acquiro to a restitution of their former 
rights.” 

Throe weeks lator Lord Canning replied at greater longth to 
8rC0Ild Outram’s remarks. In Mr. Edmonstono’s despatch, 
nuit mo™ dated the 31st of Match, Lord Canning admitted 
mter' ate that the pooplo of Oudh occupied a position, with 
respect to their allegiance to tho British Government, 
differing widely from that of the inhabitants of the provinces 
which had been longer under British rule. But, in tho Govornor- 
General's opinion, that difference constituted no valid ground 
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for treating the chiefs and tdliikdars in the lenient manner 
suggested by On tram. Arguing in the spirit of tbo 
letter of tlio 3rd of Mi rub, ho again insisted that, 
in the presence of a great crime, exemption from 
death, transportation, and imprisonment wore great boons, and 
that to have oifored moro lenient terms would have been to 
tioat the rebels — not, as On tram contended, as honourable 
enemies — but as enemies who bad won tbo day. With respect 
to Outram’s contention that tbo injustice of tbo land-setllomont 
after the annexation bad impelled the landowners to rebel, Lord 
Canning simply declined to recognise the hypothesis. Ad- 
mitting that tbo policy of introducing into Oudli a system of 
village settlement in placo of tbo old settlement under taliikdars 
might not have been altogether wiso, Lord Canning declined to 
believe that the conduct of the landownora was in any respect 
the consequence of that policy. lie attributed that conduct 
rather to the repugnance thoy bad felt to suffer any restraint of 
tbo arbitrary powers they bad till then exorcised j to a dimi- 
nution of their importance by boing brought under 
equal laws; and to the obligation of disbanding 
their armed followers and of living a peaceful and oiimmLi, 
orderly life. For these reasons Lord Canning ad- 
hered to bis proclamation. 

That Sir James Out, ram did not at once realise tbo statesman- 
like naturo and the really merciful tendencies of 
Lord Canuing’s proclamation may at once bo admitted. 

The end of the two men was really the same ; the in tbs 
difference was in tbo manner by which that end °]K 8 n„ r ,i 
should bo attained. Sir James would have carried giuniing amp 
leniency to a point at wbiob leniency would have niuc™hnei. 
missed its aim. Lord Canning, maintaining tbo 
right to be severe, was prepared to be as merciful as Outram 
whenever the exorcise of mercy should bo politically desirable. 

The real cliai actor of Lord Canning’s statesmanship at this 
period might have remained long generally unknown but for 
the aoLiun taken with respect to the proclamation by tbo then 
President of the Board of Control, the Earl of Ellen- 
borough. That nobleman bad but recently taken EUaiboroiuii 
over the seals of that office from bis predecessor, a receives 
member of the IVhig Cabinet, Mr. Vernon Smith. Manning's 
In due course be received, about tbo 20th of March, produmatu a 
a copy of Lord Canning’s pz*oelamatiun, unacoom- 
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panied by any explanatory document. In point of fact, Lord 
Canning, in transmitting the proclamation, had written to 
Mr. Yernon Smith, a member ol' Iris own party, and 
tetipr" 1 tlH> who, in his belief, still held tlio office of President 
adiiicflsoil of the Board of Control, a lotter in which he stated 
plcTccsbor, that the proclamation required an explanatory 
despatch which ho had not had time to propaio. 
d’nibrtunalely, Mr. Yernon Smith neglected to pa s 
exjriomiiory on that letter to his successor, lie thus allow' ed 
renanna Lord Ellen borough to believe that the proclamation 
jusntied it., stood alone, that it required no interpretation, and 
was to he judged on its merits as an act of policy. 

It is not surprising that, reading the proclamation in lids 
way, Lord Ellenborougli arrived at a conclusion 
Lora not very dissimilar to that, with which Sir James 

loiieiiborimgii Outrani, possessing all the advantages of proximity to, 
conclusion and personal communication with, Lord Canning, had 
ttiTt'tornwii boon impressed. Lie condemned it as likely to raise 
by Oiitium, such a ferment in Oudli as would mako paoificalion 
almost impossible. In accord with On tram, of wlioso 
views, howover, lie was ignorant, Lord Ellenborougli bolievod 
that the mode of settling the land tenure when tlio Brilish 
took possession or Oudh had been in many ways unjust, and 
had been the chief cause of the general and national character 
of the disaffection in that province. Ho concluded— agreeing 
in this also withOutram — that the pooplo of Oudh would view 
with dismay a proclamation which cut them off, as a nation, 
from the ownership of land so long- cherished by them, and 
would deem it righteous to battle still more energetically than 
before against a government which could adopt such a course of 
policy. Lord Ellenborougli embodied these views 
hifvima’IIr * n a J° s l )a *' c h t° ho transmitted to Lord Canning in 
» despatch, the name of the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, added to them an argument — also an 
argument of Sir James Outrani — to the ofl'ecf that tlio people of 
Oudh ought to he regarded as legitimate enemies rather than 
as rebels, and concluded it with these stinging words : 
“ Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in overcoming 
resistance, have excopted a few persons as still 
pacftgv^iha deserving of punishment, but have, with a generous 
iiftiitB policy, extended tlieir clemency to the great body 
o»po . 0 f the people. You have acted on a different 
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principle. You have reserved a few as deserving of special 
favour, aud you have struck with, what they will feed ns 
the severest of punishment the mass of the inhabitants of the 
country. 

“ We cannot hut think that the precedents from which you 
have departed will appear to have been conceivod in a spirit of 
wisdom superior to that which appears in the precedent, you 
have made. Wo desire, therefore, that you xvill mitigate in 
practice the stringent severity of tho decree of confiscation you 
have issued against tho landowners of Oudh. Wo desire to see 
British authority in India rest upon the willing obedience of a 
contented people : there cannot bo contentment where there is 
general confiscation. 

“ Government cannot long he maintained by any force in a 
country where tho whole people is rendered hostile by a sense 
of wrong; and, if it were possible so to maintain it, it would 
not be a consummation to be desired.” 

Lord Ellonborough submitted this despatch to the Cabinet of 
which ho was a member. It received an approval which was 
unanimous. Three weeks later he showed it to Mr. Bright witli 
the view of its contents being made known to the House of 
Commons. 

So far as Lord Ellenhorough was coneerned, the mistakes ho 
committed — the penning of an acrimonious despatch 
without waiting for an explanation, and the dis- wiiVknnw'n, 
closuro of its contents to Mr. Bright with a view to 
its being presented to tho House of Commons — were n. «"4n'." 18 ' 1 
fatal to his tenure of office. The matter having 
come under the cognizance of tho House of Commons, and having 
become the subject of a debate which at the outset Boomed 
likely to terminate the existence of the Government, Lord 
Ellonborough took upon himself the sole responsibility of the 
despatch, and resigned his office. 

Ear different was the effect produced by the receipt of the 
despatch upon Lord Canning. Ho received it at 
Allahabad on tho 13th of Juno. Before its oontenls Eiftct 
became known, rumours circulated that the Govern- by tilt'" 11 
merit of Lord Derby liad written a disagreeable ^J ltchon 
letter to the Governor-General. “ I nskod him,” canning, 
wrote, at the time, one deeply in his confidence, “if 
it was truo that ho had received something disagreeable. Ho 
said, almost indifferently, that it was impertinent ; but ho 

N 2 
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did nut care much; ho would answer what they wrolo.” Ib- 
ihen entered inlo a convorbation rogauling his Oudli policy. 
The next day, when the despatch had been road by others, the 
piovailing Jeeling regarding it was that it was offensively 
impertinent, with a look of opigi amniatio point in the concluding 
sentences — those which I havo quoted — of which the writer was 


] ml i ^nation 
it t-autws 

in tlm minds 
of lilt, 
entourage. 


evidently proud, lint, ahovo all, there arose a 
feeling of indignation that a despatch ho insulting 
should havo been published for the bouufit of the 
nafivas, many of them still in revolt, as well as 
of the Anglo-Indians. 


But Lord Canning had, at this crisis, a support not less grate- 
ful than tho confidence of tho friends about him. 


i. oid Canning The same mail brought bin a copy of a resolution 
iciiRtai m™' uf tllu Oom-t of Directors expressing continued 
toiengn. confidouoo in their Govoinor-Gonoral. Letters wero 


received from Mr. Sidney Herbert, from Lord Gran- 
villo, from Lord Aberdeen, and from many other leading men, 
expressing sympathy and regard. In almost all those Lord 
Canning was urged not to resign, but to carry on bis own policy 
calmly, and to leave to the Government tho odium of recalling 
him. Lord Canning never thought of resigning. 
?h< '“uVuf -M - 0 regarded Lord Ellon borough's dos patch as Achilles 

ai'i'iiK ao." would havo regarded a javelin “hurled by tho 
foodie band of Piiam,” and, far from allowing it to 
disturb bis equanimity, bo sat down coolly atid calmly to pen a 
vindication of bis policy. 

Curiously enough, ton days aftor that vindication had boon 
drafted and despatched — on (ho 27th of Juno- — -Lord 


iVS-tSif 'a™, Cunning received a long private letter from Lord 
Luni Ueiby, Derby himself on tho subject of Iho point of differ- 
ence. In this letter Lord Derby expressed a general 
confidence in Lord Canning’s policy; lie attributed Lord Ellon- 
borougli’s despatch to tho conduct of Mr. Vernon Smith in with- 
holding the covering private letter which accompanied tho 
Oudlx proclamation, and which gavo the only intimation that 
further explanations would ho forwarded. Lord Derby con- 
cluded by virtually asking, almost pressing, Lord 
" 1 L 1 stay_on, and spolco of the probability of 

to buy on. Lord Stanley going to tho Board ol Control, l o ono 
in Lord Canning’s position such a letter from tho 
chief of the cabinet of which Lord Elluuborough bad been a 
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mo ml) or was most, satisfactory. It might almost ho said that 
his policy was vindicated by his enemies. 

Lord Canning’s own vindication was dated the 18tli of Juno. 
It began by alluding in a dignified manner to the 
fact that tho despatch censuring himself hid Leon uumug’s 
made public in E igland three weeks before it ^f' 1 ) lo tlll! 
reached his hands, and that in a few days it would ' 

be read in every station in Hindustan. Dwelling then upon 
the pain which the eensuro of his conduct by tho Court of 
Directors would cause him, and upon the manner in which the 
publication of it would increase his difficulties, ho declared that 
no taunts or sarcasms, come from what quarter they might, 
would turn him from the path which ho believed to be that of 
public duty. Expressing, thou, his conviction that a change in 
tho government of India at that time, talcing place under 
circumstances which would indicate a repudiation of the policy 
pin sued towards the Oudli rebels, would seriously retard the 
pacification of the country, he proceeded to declare his belief 
that that policy had been from the first merciful without 
weakness, and indulgent without compromise of tho dignity of 
tho Government ; that it had made manifest to the 
people of reconquered districts all ovot India, in- rd mlni,y ' 
eluding Oudli, that tho indulgence to thoso who should submit 
and who should ho free from atrocious crime, would be largo ; 
and that the Oudli proclamation, thoroughly consistent with 
that policy, offored the best and earliest prospect of restoring 
peace to that province on a stable footing. 

Stating, then, in dignified language, that although in a timo 
of uuoxampled difficulty, danger, and toil, ho would not Jay 
down of his own act the high trust which he had tho honour to 
hold, yet that if, aftor reading the vindication of his 
policy, the Court of Directors should soe fit to with- rc 1111 " arjr ' 
hold their confidence from him, he then preferred his respectful 
yet urgent i equeat that he might he relieved from the office of 
Governor-General, Lord Canning proceeded to reply to Lord 
Ellenboiough’s strictures, and to assort the grounds upon which 
his convictions of the soundness of his policy rested. 

With respect to the former. Lord Canning referre 1 to the 
extraordinary manner in which Lord Ellenborough’s 
despatch had almost justified the people of Ondh, as j ! “{STiES 011 
if they were fighting in a righteous cause — a manner un.jugb, 
quite legitimate in a membor of tho legislature, hut 
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quite unjustifiable in a minister of the Queen of England, who 
herself was actually Queen of Oudh also. He declined to 
discuss the policy which, in 1855—56, had dictated the annexa- 
tion ; it was not his act, nor had ho over boon empowered to 
undo it. But ho felt it incumbent upon him to 
™?thQ inta point out the disastrous results which might follow, 
mihdi onus should the people of Oudh ho encouraged, by such 
might Vavo reasoning as that contained in tlio despatch, to 
<«■ continue their resistance. At Iho actual moment, 
the chiefs of the various sections of rebels in Oudh 
were united neither hy a common plan nor hy a common 
sympathy, but, lie added, if it should hoeome manifest that the 
British Government shrank from a declaration of its right to 
possess Oudh, tho Begam, as the representative in the field of 
the late reigning family, would draw to herself all the 
sympathies of I, ho country, and all the other factions would 
merge in hers. 

Lord Gunning prefaced tho defence of hia proclamation hy 
stating that, lie had oarly in tho year proceeded to 
wf r ° f Allahabad chiefly that lio might bo able to investigate 
clatimtlon. the state of Oudh ; that ho soon determined to 
make a difference in tho measures to ho adopted for 
tho pacification of tho country, between tho mutinied Sipahis 
and tho Oudh rebels ; that tho latter should not bo put lo death 
for appearing in arms against the authorities, unions thoy had 
committed actual murdor; that tho general punishment for 
rebellion in Oudh should bo confiscation of estates, a punish- 
ment recognised hy Native States as the lilting consequence of 
>ho offence, and one which in no way affooted Casio, nor the 
honour of the most sensitive Brahman or llajput ; a punishment 
which admitted of every gradation according to tho severity or 
lightness of tho offence; which would enable tho Government 
to reward friendly talukdavB and zamuidtirs, and which, in point 
of fact, would, in many ca'-es, consLituto a kind of retributive 
justice — many of tho talulcdars having acquired their estates hy 
spoliation of the village communities; that, as a matter of 
abstract justice, it would only ho right to restore those estates 
to the village communities; hut that, as ihero would ho insu- 
perable difficulties to such a course, it would ho better to talco 
tho forfeited estates of the rebellious lalukdars as Government 
property, out of which faithful villages and individuals might 
be rewarded. 
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Wifli this vindication ended piaclieally the crisis caused Ly 
Lord Ellenborough’s Liasty act. Tlie result was to seat 
Lord Canning, in the presence of a ministry of an Final result 
opposite paity, more firmly in the saddle, and to canning of 
give him greater strength to carryout the policy theElien- 
whieh ho believed to be adapted to the eircutu- letter, 
stances. In another way Ida hands had been 
sti origthened at this crisis. 

Tho nomination of Sir James Outram to the Supremo Council 
enabled Lord Canning to place at the head of the Oudhprovinco 
a man who, imbued with his own views, was certain to can - y 
out his policy with the vigour arising from conviction. 

Tho now Chief Commissioner of Oudh was Mr. Xiobert Mont- 
gomery.* Mr. Montgomery was a man who, wiih a 
thorough acquaintance with administrative duties, jtonigmnoty. 
combined great decision of character, a sound judg- 
ment, and a thorough knowledge of native character. lie had 
boon tho right hand of Sir John Lawrenoo in tho 
Panjab, had been the firm advocate of those resolute JJjJ 
measures which made the fall of Dehli possible, dem». 
and, in ihe earlier stages of the mutiny, when Sir 
John Lawrence was absent from Labor, had himself directed 
the measures for disarming tlia native troops, which, cariied out 
in time, had unquestionably saved the province. In questions 
of administrative policy, Mr. Montgomery, as I have said, agreed 
in principle with Lord Canning. 

Such was the man to whom, in the month May 1858, Lord 
Canning entrusted the carrying out of the policy 
towards Oudh embodied in his famous proclamation. Mr, iront- 
Mr, Montgomery, without ignoring the proclama- notion 
tion, did not put it, into rough action. Ilo used it JjS'jJjJjD® 
rather as a lever, by the judicious employment of duiMtiou. 
which he could bring about the results at which the 
Governor-General professedly aimed. Tho situation was, fur 
tho first threo months of his tenure of office, in 
many respects remarkable. Tho larger number of m Cudi™ 1 °° 
tho relations, adherents, and dependants of the 
deposed royal family had their dwellings in, or belonged, 
by family association extending over many years, to iho 


* Afterwards Sir Robert Montgomery, K.C.S.I., and till recently a member 
of the Council of India. He died in 1887. 
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liakhnao. 


city of Lakhnao. Considering tho part, which 
that city, and nioro especially tlie classes of its 
inhabitants to which I have roforrod, had played in the rebellion, 
it was especially necessary to exorcise over it a strict super- 
vision. In the provinces an entirely different feeling 
m av tutea prevailed. There the rule of the Icing of Oudh had 

planted no seeds of loyally or devotion. Alien in 
religion and in raeo to the groat bulk of the pooplo of Oudh, 
the king and his courtiers had been tolerated, first, 
because they wore there, and, secondly, because they 
had exorc’Hod no strict supervising power, but had 
heen content to be the nominal rulors oT the groat 
lmdownois, permitted io carry on, very much in 
aecoi dance with their own wishes, their feudal rule. The central 


Foolini? of 
ilu* people 
towaids the 
King. 


powor, as exorcised hy tlio kings of Oudh, had interfered to put 
a stop to rapine and oppression only when that rapine and 
oppression had attained a magnitude f-o great that to ignore the 
ovil would liavo produced a national rising. The sentiment 
felt, then, by the groat body of landholders towards the royal 
family of Oudh was not loyally; it was not affection; it was 
not sympathy ; it was scarcely contentment. Perhaps the term 
that host describes it is the torm toleration. They had been 
content to tolerate that family as exorcising a kind of normal 
suzeiainty which peimittcd them to do just as they liked. 

Towards tho British rule, oxorcised as it had been by the 
civilians who had immediately preceded Sir Henry 
mpinimR 1 "*' Lawrcnco, thoy entertained a different feeling. In. 
niitaii uiie strong contrast with the selfish sway of tho Muham- 
madan kings of Oudh, the British rule had made itself 
felt in every corner of tho province. The reforms it, had intio- 
duced, tho inquiries which it made, had boon so swooping, that 
an almost universal feeling had riaon amongst tho 
v« y iiusiii,’. landowners that it was not to bo endured. If tho 
King of Oudh had Loon King Log, tho British rule 
was the rule of King Stork. The landowners of Oudh, then, 
had hailed the mutiny, not from affection towards tho deposed 
dynasty, but fiom hatred of its successor. Indifferent as they 
were to the persons and the raeo of thoir Muhammadan kings, 
they would have gladly ejected the British to restore them. 

When, then, Lakhnao had fallen, the talukdars and the land- 
owners generally woro as far as they h id ever been from sub- 
mission to the British authority. Gould the Begum show a 
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strong front, they might yet combine with her _ , , 

,, .1 . ■ 1 ! n , . . ,, Hut, tlmy have 

tor tne restoration ot tire ancient dynasty in the no 10 ,itwi 
poison of ono of its mo rubers. But, as there did pouit ns 
not appear in the field any f >rce snilicieutly strong 
to rally round, the landowners and other rebel leaders fought 
each for himself, each hoping that some great bonofit would 
accrue to him out of the general turmoil. 

This disunion greatly diminished the difficulties which Mont- 
gomery might otherwise have had to onoonnter had 
there been ono fixed purpose and concentration of | ^ 
action among the matron touts. But btill the task iimt- 
lieforo him was no light ono. Ho met it with all aiKim, 
tho skill, the temper, and the judgment which might which 
have boon expected from so experienced a ruler of gS™ 10 68,1 
men. Ho exhausted overy means of persuasion at 
the same time that he brought clearly to tho view of tlio 
landowners the fixed determination of tho British Tf6 t 
Government. He was thus able to restoro in some thom ■, 
few districts tho lapsed British authority. To reor- 
ganise that authority iu thoso deaf to liis persuasions, boS? 
ho was content to wait until the forcible measures uuimnty 
inaugurated by his military coadjutor, Sir Hope distS. 
Grant, should produce their natural results. 

What thoso measures woro I shall relate iu the next chapter 
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When I last referred to Gen oral Ilopo Grant, 1 ho was mareluno- 
Hope Grant to tll ° lort ot> Jaldldbdd near Lalchnao. The date 
was tlio 16th of May. Leaving his l'orco to enter 
that place, tlio general, just then nominated a Kniglit Com- 
mander of the Hath for his services in tlio field, rode into 
Lalchnao to consult with Mr. Montgomery, the recently appointed 
Chief Commissioner. Montgomery infoiiuod him that the 
Ifanhpur road was again endangored by Beni Miulliu, an influ- 
ential tahikdiVr, who had likewise caused proclamations to ho 
distributed in Lalchnao, warning the inhabitants to quit that 
city, as it was to bo attacked. On receiving this information, 
Hope Grant, taking with him tlio 53rd Foot instead of the 38tlg 
and substituting - Mackinnou’s battery for Olphorts’s, returned 
to Jalalabad, and started thence in pursuit of Beni JVIddhii ou 
the 2otli of May. 

For some time Beni Mddhu was invisible. Hope Grant fol- 
lowed him to Jasanda, eight miles from Bannf, where 
WmTmiE&u. I 10 had been reported to bo “ with a l'oroo of oighty- 
five thousand men”; but tlie tdliilcdar and liis men 
had vanished. On tho 4th of June tlio Sikh lidjali of Kapiirtliala 
joined Sir Ilopo with nine hundrod Sikhs and three brass 
6-pounders. 

Hope Grant posted this reinforcement at tlio Bantu bridge, 
and, leaving tho pursuit of Beni Madlm, marolTed 
against a body of rebels, less fabulously numorons, 
but nnoro really formidable— being fifteen thousand 
strong — who had taken up a strong position at 
Nawdbganj, on the FamUidd road, eigh'oen miles 
from Lalchnao. Grant ’s division wrb tolerably stron g.f 
Leaving, then, a small force at the other Nawdbganj, 


Then, 
leaving tlio 
pursuit, 
murclicH 
agftlriht a 
"bel oi co 
at N'mvub- 
gunj. 


* Vol. IV, page 349. 

f It consisted of the 1st mid 2nd battalions Bifle Brigade, tho 5th Panjdb 
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on tho KiLnlipur road, ho marched on Chinhat. Thore lie 
found another column, twelve hundred strong, under Colonel 
Purnell. Placing his Laggago under charge of that officer, 
lie quitted Chinhat at 11 o’clock on the night of the 12 th 
of June to inarch against the rebels. 

These latter had taken up a position exceptionally strong. 
They occupied a largo plateau, covered on three 
sides by a stream crossed by a bridge at a little s ^™ n fi I1Df 
distance from the town. Ou the fourth side was liio rebels. 

jungle. Grant liults 

Hope Grant, having with him a trustworthy Hie 
guide, led his force across the complicated country ea ’ 
between Chinhat and the plateau during the night, and reached 
the bridge mentioned about half an hour before daybreak. Ho 
halted his column to allow his men to rest and get their break- 
fast, and then marched on the rebels. His plan was to turn 
their right and interpose between them and the jungle. His 
men would do the rest. 

At daybreak Hope Grant crossed the bridge and fell on the 
rebels. He took them completely by surprise. Their 
forces, divided into four parts, each commanded by ti'', d U i" rlirist ‘ a 
a separate leader, had no time to concentrate, and 
had made no plan to act with unanimity. Hope Grant had 
struck at their centre, and this move had greatly contributed 
to their confusion. Still, they fought very gallantly. “ A large 
body of line daring zamiudtm men,” wrote Sir Hope in his 
journal,* “ brought two guns into the oj)en and attacked us in 
rear. I have seen many battles in India, and many 
bravo follows fighting with a determination to SSreiwiil, 01 
conquer or die, but I never witnessed anything 
more magnificent than the conduct of those zamindarfs.” They 
attacked Hodson’s Horse, who could not faoe them, and by their 
unsteadiness imperilled the two guns attac hod to their regiment 
Grant at once ordered up the 7th Hussars, and directed one of 
the batteries to open on the zamindaris. The fire from four 


Infantry, five hundred Iladson’s Horse under Lieutenant-Colonel Daly ; one 
hundred and fifty Wale’s Horse, under Prendergast ; two hundred and fifty 
Bruce's Horse Police, under Hill ; the 7th Hussars, under Colonel Sir William 
Bussell; two squadrons Queen’s Bays; Mackinnon’s Horse Artillery; and 
Gibbon's and Carlelon’s batteries. The whole of the cavalry was commanded by 
Colonel Hagart. 

* Incidents of the Sepoy War, by Sir Hope Grant and Captain Kuollys, 
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guns of tin's battery mowed them down with lorrihlo effect, but 
did not force them to roliro. After tlio guns had 
J, tp|.|“[te r a played upon thorn soino time, tho 7th Hussars came 
<htaSi“ ,C aT1( ^> charging through thorn twice, forced thorn 
to givo way. Tho fact that round tho two guns 
of Hudson’s I tor.se there lay, after- the combat was over, a 
hundred and twouly-fivo rebel corpses, testifies to tho valour of 
those gallant levies. After throo hours’ fighting, tho rebels foil 
back, leaving on tlio field six guns and about six hundred dead. 
Tho British lost sixty-seven in ldllod and wounded. In addition, 
tbirty-threo men died from sunstroke, and two hundiod and 
fifty wore taken into hospital. 

This victory had very important re sulls. Tbo rebels had 
from all sides been flocking to Nawabgairj to swell 
i I'.pcuio. ^j i0 formidable column, already thoie. But ITopo 
Grant struck dismay all around. Tho dofoat was so crushing 
that the fugitives loft the vicinity of Lakhuao, each of tho four 
parlies taking a different direction. Tho concentrating- move- 
ment was thus effectually stopped. 

Sir Hope loft his force at Nawabganj and returned to Lakli- 
nao to consult with Montgomery, whom this victory 
ai'utto’’ 0 3 had allowed for tlio first timo to breathe freely. 

Prom Lakhnao ho was ordorod liy Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, in the third week of July, to march to tho 
relief of Man Sing, a famous Rajah, 1, who, having at ono timo 
taken part with tho l-ohols, had listened to tho advice of Mr. 
Montgomery, and returned to his allegiance. Per this lie had 
been denounced by his former associates, and at tho moment 
was attacked in his fort by a body of them twenty thousand 
sttong with twenty guns. 

It being of great importance to retain tho adhoronco of so 
powerful a chieftain, ITopo Grant at onuo despatched 
sti'insto™ tho 90th regiment, tho 1st Bengal Fusiliers, Bra- 
the older oyer's Sikhs, Mackinnon’s troop of horse artillery, 
aud four hundred oavalry to Nawabganj to supply 
the placo of tho troops ho should take on thoiioo, and with those 
hitterf he set out on the 22nd of July. 


* Vol. III. page 207. 

f The 1st Madras Europeans, the 2nd battalion Riflo Brigade, tho 1st 
Punjab Infantry, the 7th Hussars, live hundred Hudson's Ilorso, twolvo light 
guns, and a train of heavy guns. 


1S58-] HOPE GRANT MOVES ON FAIZAbAd. ISO 

Before starting with Sir Hope on (liis expedition it may ho 
convenient to the reader to realise as far as possiblo , 0 -ition 
the exact position at the moment of the several rebel of'th; °ei>™ 
parties in Oudh. Of these, counting- as one the ia 

'or cos of the Begum and her alleged paramour, 

Mamu Khan, there wore niuo of great and many of smaller 
dimensions. The nino greater divisions disposed at the time of 
sixty or seventy thousand armed men, vviLh forty or fifty guns. 
Mure than half of these wore said to have their head-quarters 
under tho command of tho Begam and Mamu Klniii at Chauka 
Ghat, on the Gaglira, not far from Faizabad ; but a considerable 
body of them were besieging Man Singh. The remainder — led 
by such men as Kambakhsh, Buhun&th Singh, Chandabakhsh, 
Gulab Singh, Narpat Singh of Riiiya notoriety, Bhopal Singh, 
and Firuzshah — wero scattered all over tho province, never long 
at the same place, hoping that a chanco blow might give them 
victory or plunder. 

Hope Grant, urged by letters from Man Singh to tho effect 
that, unless speedily reliovod, ho could not answer 
for tho consequences, pushed on rapidly, so rapidly, 
indeed, that the rumour of his advance had all, or lAjjmii or 
almost all, tho effect of tho advance itself. When 
within a few days’ journey of Man Singh’s slrong- appumcb, 
hold of Shahganj, he learned that the besieging 
force had molted away I 

It was perfectly true. On hearing that the English army 
was advancing by rapid marches, tho besiegers took 
fright, and broke up into three divisions. Ono of J^inio'threa 
these fled towards Gondah, a second to Sultaupur, divisions, 
on tho Grimti, a third to Tandii on the Gh&gra. 

Ilope Grant moved then, not the less rapidly, on Faizabad ; 
thence he proceeded to tho gliat of Ajudliia, and 
found a considerable body of rebels pushing forth in 
boats to the opposite side of tho river-. Ho opened I’ju.ib&i, 
on theso and sank all but ono. Tho crews for tho 
most part escaped. The next day lie had an interview with 
Elijah Man Singh. 

But he did nut rest idle at Faizabad. Snltiinpur having been, 
indicated to him as the next point of attack, Hope 
Grant detached thither a column composed of tho i"urfTioi l ii^ 

1st Madras Fusiliers, tho 5th Punjab Bifles, a detach- io suiiunpOr. 
ment of 7 th Hussars, threo hundred Hodson’s Horse, 
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and a troop of Horse Artillery under the command of Brigadier 
Hereford. Hoik ford was delayed by heavy rain, but at last, on 
the 7tli of August, bo sot, oui, and on lbo 12tli arrived within 
four miles of tlio town, separated from it by tlio river Sai. 

I Tors ford, having ascertained by means of a reconnaissance 
that the enemy were in force, that the river was 
KsuT* peculiarly favourable for dofouoo, and that his pas- 
sircniitii of sago would bo disputed, reported that stato of affairs 
Luit'inpfir, ttt to Hope Grant. Almost simultaneously with tho ar- 
rival of that ropoit, Hopo Grant received a telegram 
from the Commamlor-in-Chiof informing him that tho Sultan- 
pur rebels numbered fourteen thousand men, that they had 
fifteen guns, and that, it was advisablo that ho should reinforce 
TIorsford with the Bifle Brigade. 

Nothing' loth, liopo Grant, ordered up tho ti fil'd from Darya- 
afaad, and, taking tho Eiflcs with him, pressed for- 
ward to roiuforco Hereford. lie reached that officer 
nomfind. on the 24th of August, and, at once changing tho 
position of the Jliitish camp, resolved to cross the 
following morning. Tho remainder of that day ho employed 
in making rafts. On theso, early on tho morning of tho 25th, 
ho sonfc over tho 1st Madras Fusiliers and tho 5th Punjab in- 
fantry, then, though with great difficulty and after ono or two 
mishaps, he landed on tho opposite bank two (3-pounder guns. 
Colonel GalwojN who commanded, then gallantly attacked and 
carried two villages in his front, at, a point whore the river 
forms a bond and whore the rebels had a picket. The Bides 
were Hont over in support of this advanced party. 

It was not till tho 27th of August that tho 
main body had completed the passage of tho river, 
and even then tho hoavy guns, artillery park, 
hospital, and a wing of the 63rd woro left on the 
liirthor hank. Nor did tho British force even then 
attack. On tho evening of the 28 Ul, however, tho 
rehols bccam e the ass lilants, hut, after a sharp fight, 
they were repulsed and fled, abandoning Sultanpur 
to tho conqueror. 

It is difficult to follow the Oudli rebels in their continuous 
T marches and countor-marclics. But few of tho old 

and counter- Sipiihis, the men who had been tho backbone of the 
SToK* mutiny, were now among them. Their fluctuating 
numbers were composed almost entirely of tho ad- 
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herents and vassals of the talukdiira and landowners of tlio 
province, aided by the scum of tho populalion, tlio rofuno of llio 
gaols. Their movements wero extremely irregular. One day 
they appeared to retire info Ainutlii, a fort twonty-livo miles 
from Sultan piir, seven miles in circumforonco, composed of mud 
walls and surrounded by a jangle, tho residenco of Bill Mudlm 


Singh, a young chief determined in his hostility to tho British : 
then they wore hoard of near Muzallarnagar, thou 
at Kami nir Kashi. It hooamo ovidont to Sir I lopo 
that noLhing would drive thorn to sulmiissiou hut <Wo minis 
force, and ho had full instructions to use it. Tho ImiE 1 '"" 1 ' 


season, howovor, was unhealthy, and, when ho on- 

tered Sultanpiir, he resolved, with the concurrence rainy mu, 

of Sir Colin Campbell, to postpone further operations 


till the middle of October. 


Whilst tho gallant, soldiors of Sir Hope Grant’s forco aro 
waiting with anxious hearts for tho period of re- 
newed notion, it may not he inopportuno to tako a 
rapid glance at the events which had boon occurring lMuiuimmi 
in the meanwhile in other parts of the disturbed 


province. 

In tho last volume 1 I recorded tho closo of tho Eoltilkhand 


campaign and tho death of tho Maulavl, tho daring Alumni 
Ulla of Faizabad ; lmt, although tho campaign was terminated, 
some tirno elapsed before tho border lands of Oudh and of Rohil- 
Ichaud wore completely pacified. Many landowners on both 
sides of the border resented tho conduotof tho Rajah of I’owain, 
and took up arms to punish, if they could, an act which they 
regarded as troaehory in its basest form. It soon appeared, 
however, that the rebels could not agree amongst themselves, 
and they soon began to act independently of each other. One 
leader, named Nizam Ali Khan, with a considerable 
following, threatened tho station of Mibb it. Tlion J-W™ AU 
there appeared in tho field tho wliilom psoudo-vieo- 
royofthe province, tho treacherous pensionor Khan Bahadur 
Khan, with about four thousand followers ; tho 
Nawab of Farrukhabad with iivo thousand; and iiui'ittiiur 
Walayat Shall with about throe thousand. Tho K1,llll > 
authorities, however, wore on their guard. They uhj 
sent a small force, including tho cavalry com- 


* Vul. IV. pages t!80~7. 
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s,T!tb yat 3 nan cl od by tho gallant Do Kantzow, to protect 

Powain, and they urged tho corpulent Elijah of that 
placo to keep Ilia levies, two thousand strong, in constant 
training. This measure saved Powain ; but in other parts of 
Itokilldiand it was found difficult to put down disorder. To- 
wards tlio cud of August, indeed, Ali Klian Mowati, acting in 
concert with flic Nizam Ali Klian above alluded to, 
The rebels approached so uoar l’ilibhit as to menace Niiriah, 

MAru.li, a largo village ton miles only from that British 

military post. 

The force at Piliblut was commanded by Captain Hubert, 
Lallans, 17th Punjab infantry. It consisted of the 2nd Panjab 
cavalry under Captain Sam Browne, e the 171, h Punjab inlau- 
tryf under Captain Larkina, tlio 24tli Punjab pionoeisj under 
Ensign. Chalmers, and a detachment of Kurnaun levies under 
Lieutonant Cunlitlb. Both Captain Larkins and tho 
a bmi" „T ld “ °Aiof oivil officer, Mr. Malcolm Low, emisideved that 
men under tlio occupation of Nuriah by tho rebels was at all 

hoK» to Hazards to be provontod. Larkina accordingly de- 

viUage. tached a hundred men of the 2-Llh pioneers and one 

hundred 2nd Panjab cavalry, undor Lieutenant 
Craigie, to hold that village, Mr. Low accompanying tlio paity. 

Craigio— who, as senior officer, commanded — reached Nuriah 
on tho 28th of August. On the following morning tho rebel 
chiefs I have named camo down with throe guns, 
rncimntms throe hundred infantry, and a hundred cavalry to 
the u.bei„, attack the place. Craigie made excellent dispositions 
to meet thorn outside tho town, and chocked their 
advance. So well did tho rebels light, however, that, when 
nineteen of their cavalry met iu a liand-to-liand oneountor a 
party of tho 2nd Panj&b cavalry under lUwUdar Tlakdad Khan, 
fourteen of tlio uiuetoen wove killed lighting. This 
tbpin toTiiU 0CCU1T0 ^ 011 fho loft flank. On tho right flank 
back. Craigie repulsed thorn in person. They then fell 
back on Sirpurah, three miles dislant. 

Larkins, hearing at PillblhL tho enemy’s firo, thought it 
advisable to reinforce Craigio. Accordingly ho directed a 
hundred and flfiy 2nd Punjab cavalry, and a hundred 


* Now Taeuteuaiifc-G-encuil Sir Smimcl Browne, V.C., K..C.B. 
t Nmv the 25tli Native Infantry, 
t Now the 32ud Native Infantry, 
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Kumann levies to proceed at once, under the orders jj llmnci 
of Captain Sam Browne, to Nuriali. Browne set Jnt'to 
of at once, and reached Nuriah at 4 o’clock that l cu,r ““- 0 
evening. 

lie at once reconnoitred tho rebel position. It was on a rising 
ground or mound, amid the debris of tho ruined 
village of Sirpurah, separated from Nuriali by an 
inundated tract of country nearly a mile in width, 
tho inundating water varying from one to two feel, 
side Browne uuv that it was impossible to attack. 

It was possible, however, to assail tho position from 
the other side. The energetic magistrate, Mr. 

Malcolm Low, having proourod him guides in tho 
persons of an old woman and a boy, Browno started 
at midnight to make the detour necessary for the succors of 
his plan. 

Taking with him two hundred and thirty Punjab cavalry, a 
hundred and fifty 17th Native Infant' y, a hundred 
24th pioneers, and a hundred Kunniun levies, 

Browne worked round tho enemy’s right flank, 
and by daybreak reached a position on his left rear 
admirably adapted fur his purposo. The fatigue had 
been groat, and Browne halted for a few minutes to 
refresh men and horses. Whilst so halting the rebels discovered 
him, and at once made prepara! ions lo resist him, bringing 
three 0-poundcrs to hear on his advance, and posting 
one on their propor right flank. There was no J5 w!wm. 


Pt owin' 
lCumnoi re\ 

Prom that 

ami ipsuU es 
to luiko a 
d( tout aiul 
nit iclc tlie 
lebela. 


lie gaiita a 

l>0Slt,O|l oil 
t!ii> lift i iM i 
Of till* )<>[)( h, 
when lie 
dheuvoittf. 


time for further rest, so Brc 


at oijco moved 


forward . 

Covering his front with skirmishers, and giving them strict 
orders not to fire, hut to use tho bayonet only, Browne pushed 
liis infantry forward through some grass jungle which served 
to screen their movements. Yory soon, however, 
tho enemy’s guns began to play on his cavalry on ™ 
tlio left, wliieh were marching on the open road, the ndv.mu-, 
Browne, who was with that cavalry, seeing the 
effect which one of tliom, fired with grape at eighty yards, was 
producing, galloped up to it, accompanied only by an orderly, 
and at once engaged in a dosporate hand-to-hand encounter with 
the gunners, hoping to prevent them working their piece till 
the skirmishers should come up. Surrounded by the enemy, 
who attacked him with great fierceness, Browne attained his 

vol. v. 
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object. Ho did prevent the working of tho gun 
chorda the 1111 til the skirmishers eamo up and relieved him. Jn 

gunucra, the fight, however, Lio was first wounded on the lniec; 

immediately afterwards his loft arm was several 
at tho shoulder. As ho received this terrible wound, his horse, 
struck in tho face, reared up and fell back on him. Just then 
tho Wirdi-major of his regiment, followed hy two or three 
nnd la others, rushed in, and, though (ho former was 

severely severely wounded, they kept tho rebels at bay, 

wounded, alJ j sav(s ,i thoir commanding officer. Immediately 

Ills Tint afterwards tho infantry eamo up, bayoneted tho 

ns pumt g Un uors, and secured tlio gun which Browne had 

captui ed.* 

To go hack for a moment. Whilst Browne was thus engaging 
tho gunners, tho akinnishois had advanced steadily 
tKdiiim’ firing a shot until closo to the position, 

jninkon. when a body of tlio enemy’s infantry lying in tho 
grass jumped up and fired. On this tlio skirmishers, 
firing a volley, dashed on, secured tho gun, and, aided by tho 
supports and reserve, carried tho position. 

Tho cavalry on the light, meanwhile, pushing on, had, 
simultaneously with tlieir comrades on tho left, 
S’toftho n-Ha-ckod- the enemy’s flank, and captured one gnu. 
rebels. ‘ This completed tlieir diseomfituro. They broke 
and fled into tho jungle, followed, as far as it was 
possible to follow them, by tho victorious horsemen. Thoir loss 
had been heavy, amounting to three hundred men killed, 
thoir four guns, thoir ammunition, and thoir stores, Tho two 
rebel loaders escaped, though ono of thorn, Nizam AH Khan, 
had been wounded. 

In eastern Oudh, near Allahabad, there wore about this time 


* Few more gallant deeds tlmn this veio performed daring tho wav. Mr. 
Malcolm Low, who was near Browne at the time, considered I ho during act of 
prowess to have been the means of preventing tho rebel gunners reloading anil 
living upon tho infantry at tho most critical peiiod of tho whole action. Sir 
William Mansfield stated that in his opinion and in (hat of Sir Colin, the affair 
was “very brilliant,” and as “ quite ono of tho best things we have seen of tho 
sort, the attach hy you having been rondo in a most soldierly manner and 
urunflum artnn.” Captain Browno received tho Victoria Cross for his daring. 
The reputation of this gallant, officer as a man of great ability and conduct had 
already been made, and ho had subsequently shown hilusclf as qualified to 
conduct large operations ill tho field a a ho was willing to risk liis life in tho 
causa of duty. 
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many bold and daring till iikdurs, tbo men wlio had „ „ 

already caused trouble to Longden at Azamgarh, and 
who were at this time exerting themselves to the utmost to 
stimulate opposition to tho British. They went so far, indeed, 
as to threaten with condign punishment any member of their 
class who should submit to or accept the friendship of the 
common enemy. On these threats they acted. Babu Bampar- 
sliad Singh, a talukdar of Suraon who had displayed British 
sympathies, was attacked by some of these con- 
federated rebels, who burned his house, sacked the 
town, and took himself and his family prisoners. tiioloSoU. 
On the intelligence of this outrage reaching Allaha- 
bad Lord Canning hastily organised a small force, to be de- 
signated the Suraon field force, composed of two 
hundred aud sixty of the 32nd foot, eighty of tho a British 
54th foot, the 7th Tanjab infantry, seventy mou S!,™,. 1 ’ aollt 
Brasyor’s Sikhs, fifty-two troopers Gth Madras light t0 

cavalry, sixty sabres Labor light horse, detachments district', 0 
of horse and foot artillery, and nine guns and 
mortars, and placed them under the command of Brigadier 
Berkeley, C.B., with directions to reassert British authority in 
that part of the country. 

Berkeley crossed the Gauges on the 12th of July, and on tho 
14Lli came in sight of a body of rebels at Dalulin. 

Daliam was not properly a fort. It was rather a ' 11 
large area of jungle surrounded by a dilapidated oarthon wall 
and ditch, and fenced with a thorny abattis. In the centre of 
tho cnclosui e was a square brick -house. On Borkoley’s approach 
the rebels retired within the enclosure, allowing the British to 
occupy the village and the jungle outside without opposition. 
Berkeloy awaited for tho arrival of his heavy guns, and then 
opened fire ; but tho result, owing to tho dense nature of the 
jungle, not being satisfactory, lie sent on Lis infantry to storm. 
The result was entirely successful. About two 
hundred and fifty rebels wero killed iu tho ditch b y c $!rkeicy. 
alone ; as many more, chasod through tlio jungle, 
were cut down by tho cavalry and tho horse artillery. 

Besting on tho 15th, Berkeley proceeded on tho IGLh to the 
fort of Tiriil, seven miles north of Suraon. Ho found Description 
tills fort in the middlo of an impenetrable thorny ofSnnton. 
jungle, through which a few patl)3 wero out in. directions onlj 
known to tho natives of tho place ; and it had walls, bastions, 

n 9. 
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ditches, cscai'i s, like a miniature fortress, with a stronghold in 
the centre, into which the garrison could retire on being closely 
pressed. There wero only three gnns on the bastions, hut tiio 
walls wore loop-holed for musketry. So thick was the jungle 
around that Berkeley could scarcely gain a view of 
pvcaauie tho f°rt; ho therefore deoined it prudent (o em- 
ploy liis moiiars and a 2-I-poundcr before sending 
in his infaniiy. This plan succeeded. The enemy evacuated 
the place during tho night, leaving behind them 
cviiinittt'jlt. Ihcir three guns and Ihoir gUTi-ammunilion. The 
fort was ihen destroyed. 

By a somewhat similar train of operations, Borkoloy captured 
and destroyed a fort at Bhairpur. Having thus completed tho 
work on trusted to him, ho rcturnod with his field 
'i™ ^ the force to Allahabad. After a brief interval, he was 

fuitsufOudh again sent out to demolish other forts in Oudh 
ttmitbBaiii, at distances aocossihlo from Allahabad. In this 
mi to ii-hoB iii aimer ho extended his force as far as Purltlb- 
Hopo Giant's garb. Pushing on, thou, to SnUanpiir, ho touched 
Buiuinpfir. Hope Grant’s forco, and they united tho lino 
of posts direct from Allahabad to Lakhnno. 

The force under Rowcroft, and Lho Pearl brigade acting with 
iiowfron’a ^ nnder Captain Sothoby, whom wo loft at Amorim 
ftiTconnfl at tho end of April, had fallen hack on Oapiainganj. 
iMignde'* tho interval thoro was occasional sharp fighting. 

On tho 9th of June, a detachment of both services, 
led by Major Cox, the sailors commanded by Lieutenant Tumour, 
and some twenty marines by Lieutenant Pym, marched on 
Amnrha, where, it had boon amertainod, Muhammad Husnu had 
arrived in forco. Cox divided his detachments into two parts ; 
one led by himself, tho othor — to which wore attached tho 
sailors and marines— by Major J. F. Richardson. Sotliug out at 
2 o’clock in the morning, and arriving at daybreak within a 
mile of Amdrha, they wore suddenly mot by a 
SuMa at' 0 heavy fire from skirmishers thrown out by tho rebels. 
AmorM Pym and the marines drove those in : Cox then 
opened fire with his guns. Then, foiling an attempt, 
made to outflank him, he drove tho rebels out of tho place. 

Nine days later a larger detachment of Rowcroft’s force again 
iuuI hmM attacked tho same rebel leader at tho head of four 
thousand men at Ifarha, and inflicted on him a 
defeat so crushing that he fled from that part of tho country. 
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A little later Rowcroft moved witli his force to IHr, Kowcioft 
in the Gonikpur district, to guanl the frontier until f l 1 “|‘. ,alls 
the advance of Sir Hope Grant in force should sweep n; r . L ° u 
the districts below him. 

Isolated actions in the more western part of the province 
produced results not less beneficial. It happened 
that on the 7th of August a rebel baud, the advance T'leieMa 
of the force of tho rebel Piruzshah, attacked tho uoiun. 
station of Mohan, on the river Sai, seventeen miles 
from Lakhnao on the road to Fulhgarli. Molmu was one of tho 
places in which British rule had been re-established, and was at 
tho time the head-quarters of the Deputy Commissioner of tho 
district, Mr. Pat Carnegy, already mentioned in these pages. -1 
At Mr. Carnegy’s disposal was a native police battalion. The 
river Sai, close to Mohan, was traversed by a bridge. On the 
evening of tho 7th of August the rebel band referred to, num- 
bering two hundred infantry and a hundred and fifty cavalry — 
tho advance guard of a larger force — drove in the polico pickets, 
crossed tho bridge, and made every preparation to attack tho 
town the following morning. 

Information of this attack reached Colonel Evelegh, C.B., 
commanding at Nitwabganj, at 5 o’clock on tho )(i b 
morning of the 8th. An hour later Evelegh set off iiu?u?a 
with three hundred Sikh cavalry under Godby, two 
liorse-artillory guns, twenty-five gunners mounted to 
support the guns, and twelve rank and file of the 20fch foot, 
mounted on limbers, and reached a point three miles from 
Mohan. Couceiving Lhat were he to continue his direct advance 
the rebels would acquire information of his approach, Evelegh 
turned off from that point to the village of Hfisenganj — a villago 
between Mohan and Jtasulabad, tho general headquarters of 
Piruzshfih, and the occupation of which would cut tho rebels’ 
line of retreat. His foresight was justified; for, on coming 
within a mile of Hfisenganj, he perceived tho robels falling back 
on that place from Mohan. Pie immediately pur- 
sued them with his small force, but, finding that his 
guns could not travel fast enough to ovortake them, 
lie pushed forward his cavalry under Godby. The result was 
satisfactory. Godby laid low forty-live of the rebels and cap- 


* Vol. IV page 237 
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tmcd their only gun, a brass .'1-pounder, together with ono 
elephant and two camels.* 

Nearer to Lukhuao, between tho lioliilldiiind frontier and that 
ci hy r , a gallant deed performed by tho Kavanagh whose inmiovtal 
horoism was recorded in tlic last volume,]' tended greatly to tho 
pacification of tho district in which it occurred. 

Of tho district of Malf.Vbad, twelve miles north-west of tho 
capital, Mr. Kavanagh was Assistant Commissioner. 
nmi'T'iiHson Eighteen miles further to tho north-west, lay tho 
b"i ileU town of Samh’la, occupied chiefly by LA than. s, possi ss- 

ing many brick-built houses and a small mild fort, and 

situated in a love] plain. Tho I’alhans of this place had dis- 
played a determined hostility to the British, and had lost no 
opportunity to threaten their posts and to intercept their com- 
munications. It occurred to Kavanagh, a dining man, fertile 
in resources and full of the love of adventure, that it would ho 
p ’RBiblo to put an end to these excesses by the capture of tho 
town. I To proposed, therefore, to Captain Dawson, commanding 
one of tho now police levies, to attack Sandela. Dawson 
agreeing, they stormed the place on tho fiOlh of July, and drove 
out tho rebels. Thenceforward tiro town remained in tho 
occupation of tho British. Kavanagh displayed groat daring on 
this occasion. Nor was his tact inferior to his courage, liy a 
ready display of that quality, ho won ovor several zumindars 
to tho British cause, and oven ongagod thorn to maintain 
a number of iualchlockmcn at their own expense for its 
support. 

Tho hanks of tho Ganges in Oudh, oven so far down as Alla- 
habad, required during these three months of .July, 
aiuita u'rtho -August, September, very eloso watching. They 
o.ingw. wore infested by bands of rebels, some of whom 
pillaged tlio villages in Oudh ; otliors, crossing tlio 
river, attacked and plundered tlioso in British territory. To 
remedy this evil, river sloamors wore omployod during tho 
rainy season, when tho river was navigable. On ono occasion, 
towards the end of July, information having reached tho au- 
thorities that the rebels had collected many boats, ready, 
whenever a favourable opportunity should oiler, to cross into 


" This action had the affect of clearing tlio rebels from many of the districts 
of Undo and Mnliinn. 
t Vol, IV. page 116. 
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British territory, a force of a hundred and twenty Sikhs and 
two guns were despatched in a steamer to destroy the boats. 
They did destroy some twenty boats, but the forts which the 
rebels occupied wero too well armed and too strong to be attacked. 
The expedition against these was deferred, hut on several oc- 
casions in August and September small detachments were sent 
up tho rivor to check the predatory instincts of the rebels, and 
in most cases this object was accomplished. 

At tho period at which we have arrived, tho ond of September 
18o8, tho position occupied by tho British in Ondh Poltlin 
was very peculiar. They held a belt of country ,,,'ouiiii 
right across the centre of the province, from east to 
west ; whilst the districts north and south of that 
holt were either held by the rebels or were greatly troubled by 
them. North of tho belt wero tho Begarn, Mamu Khan, Firust- 
shah, Narpnt Singh, and leaders less notorious, with their 
followers ; south of it were Beni Madlni, Ilanmant Singh, 
Ilaricliand, and others. Besides these, in the north-eastern 
corner of the province, near the Nipal frontier, Nana Sahib and 
his adherents were believed to be actively intriguing. 

hi October the cessation of tho rains made the movement of 
troops again possible. The rebels wero the first to 
take advantage of tho change of season. On tho 
third of October Harichand, with six thousand men SaudiW, 
and eight guns, crossed the Gumti ten miles north 
of San del a. Jlis force, increased by the junction of several 
zamindars and their following to twelve thousand men and 
twelve guns, arrived within three miles of that post on the 
morning of the 4th. Saudela was occupied by the Captain 
Dawson already spoken of, with his newly-raised 
police battalions and other infantry levies, fourteen " 

hundred strong, and five hundred irregular cavalry lnwaon, 
levies. On the approach of the rebels in bucIi over- 
whelming force, Dawson placed his infantry in the small mud 
fort, and sent his cavalry to Malmbdd. Ho kept the rebels at 
lmy till the 6 th, when Major Maynard, with a 
detachment of the 88th foot, two 9-pounder guns, by Maynaui, 
two 2^-inch mortars, two hundred and fifty police 
cavalry, and six hundred poolice fool, joined him, taking up the 
five hundred cavalry on the way. Maynard at once attacked 
the rebels and drove them to Pami, about four miles distant, 
where they took up a very strong position. On the evening of 
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tlie 7th, Brigadier Buikor reached S.mddla with a strong 
column/ attacked the rebels on the morning of tho 8th, and, 
after a desporato battle, completely defeated thorn. His loss, 
however, was severe, being eighty-two of all ranks 
killed and wounded. Major Seymour, Queen’s Bays, 
Major Mnynaid, whoso chargor was hacked to death 
with tulwars when in tho thick of tho light, and 
Lieutenant Clroou, of tho liiflo Brigade, who received 
thirteen wounds, including the loss of his left arm 
and tho thumb of his right hand, greatly distin- 
guished themselves on this occasion. Tho rebels 
lost a largo number of men, espocitlly in tho pursuit, which 
promptly followed on Iho victory. A low days later, after a 
hard day’s fight, accompanied by many casualties, tho victors 
stormed' the fort of llirwah. 

About tho same timo, tho 5th of October, Brigadier Evologli 
defeated tho rebels at Mianganj, between Lakhnao 
Sww’“ r and K link pur, took two guns, and placed about two 
iiutiswiim. hundred of them hors do combat ; and on the 8th 
> Sir Thomas Seaton added to his former laurels by 
intercepting a largo body of tho rebels on tho frontier near 
Shiihjahanpur, killing three hundrod of them and taking throe 
grins'. Tlie same day an attack upon I’ovvuiri was ropuluod by 
the Kajah of that place, with trilling loss. 

These wore the small actions which indicated the re-opening 
of the campaign. Tlio comprehensive plan which 
Ij |"m ol yk ’ s ^ 10 ^bmmander-in-(Jliiof, now bocomo Lord Clyde, 
pnciuc.it iuu liad drawn up during his stay at Allaluibad, came 
- into operation only on tho 15th of October. This 

jdan was dovised on tho principle of acting by columns in all 
tho districts simultaneously, bo that, driven out of one district, 
tho rebels might not bo able, as they had previously, to take 
rufugo in another. Thus, by Lord Clyde’s plan, one column 
was drawn from Bohilkhand for operations in tho north-west of 
Oudh, clearing Mohamdi, Nauraugabad, and similar 
places of importance, and proceeding thou to esta- 
blish itself at Sitapur. For operations in tlie Baiswara countiy, 
four brigades weie detailed. Another column was posted to 


in general. 


* Two field batteries, two squadrons Queen’s Bays, six hundred and seventy 
native cavalry sabres, two hundred and fifty 88tb Foot, one hundred 3rd battalion 
Ilille Brigade, nine hundred police battalion. 
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guard tlie Dutib ; another to guard the Kanhpiir road ; whilst 
other smaller columns, starting from Laklinao, Nawabuanj, Uar- 
yabad, and Faizabad, were ordered to he kept movable. 

The reader will at once conceivo the general purport of the 
plan. The brigades detailed for duty iu the Bais- 
wara country would oeeujiy fho whole of the Faiza- ^hp pim 
bad district between the Ganges and the Ghaghra. detail. 
I’ushiug then northward, tlioy would reconquer the 
country between the Ghaghra and the Iiapti, holding- out a 
hand to Bowcroft’s force, on their right, in tho Gorakhpur 
district. Simultaneously the Bohilkliand force would reconquer 
Mitapur and the places in the Kliairabad division. Then, with 
his right firmly fixed, as a pivot, at Balrdmpur and a point 
beyond the Bdpti, Lord Clyde would wheel liis main forco round 
to the right till ils left point should touch tho Bohilkliand 
column, ‘when the whole, sweeping onwards, would clear tho 
northernmost parts of the province, and drive the surviving 
rebels, who should refuse to surrender, into the jungles of tho 
kingdom of Nipdl. 

On the 23rd of October Lord Clyde despatched instructions 
in the same spiiit to Sir Hope Grant. That officer 
was directed, in co-operation with Brigadiers Pinck- JjJJif”' 1 , 1 ™* 
ney and Wetliorall, to make a circuit, moving up tho Grant 0 1,118 
Gumti as far as Jagdispur, then, turning sharp to his 
left and moving- southward by dais, place himself between Par- 
shadapur and Amethi, dispersing any rebels on his way. Tho 
brigadiers mentioned received at the same time detailed in- 
structions as to their action, so as to make it co-operate with 
Sir Hope’s movement, and thus ensure the success of the general 
plan. 

Hope Grant, in obedience to these instructions, started im- 
mediately, arranging with Brigadier Wetherall, 
who was marching up from Sariam to join him on marclm <!« 
the 4th of November, and attack the fort of Barnpur K™p<> r 
Kasia, held by an aclivo partisan named Earn 
Ghularn Singh. But Wotherall, reaching tho vicinity of 
Bainpur Kasia on the morning of the 3rd, resolved, despite of 
the orders he had roceived to Wait for Sir Hope, to assail the 
place at once. Fortune greatly favouied him. Bampur Kashi 
was in very deed a stronghold. Its outer fortifications, formed 
of mud ramparts, lvad a circumference of three miles. Within 
this area, surrouuded up to the outer works by a dense jungle, 
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was another fort, and within this again a stmio budding. 

So much for tlio interior. But, hoyond, and sur- 
o'r the iiilice. rounding tho outer ramparts, thoro_ was again a 
denso jungio in every dirootion savo in that of the 
north-west; and hoyond the mm parts was a formidable absttis, 
Tho ditch was dee]) hut narrow, and ilioro wore rifle-pits in tho 
part which, in fortification, would correspond to tlio bonne/ 
It happened, however, that on one side tho ditch and ramparts 
had not, for a very small space, been completed, and 
it forlunatoly happened that Wotliorall lighted on 
r.u un^u’udwi this particular spot. At any other point lie would 
takes tiVo certainly have boon repulsed, hut at this ho effected 
pio.ee. an entrance, and carried tho placo and ils twenty- 

throe guns, with a loss of sevonty-oight men killed 
and wounded. Tho rebels lost about throe hundred men. 

Hope Grant first hoard of Wothorall’s success on the afternoon 
of tho 3rd. Ho at once joined him at Ilampur Kashi, Thence, 

, in pursuance of his instructions, ho iirccocdod to 

Bulroundea Amothl. This fort likowiso was 'Almost covered by 
lMti-ii, .i un ft' 10 ' w;la garrisoned by four thousand men, 
fifteen hundred of them Sipahis, and thirty guns. 
Giant arrived within two miles of its north-oastorn facio at 
2 o’clock on tho afternoon of tho 7th of Novoinbor. A recon- 
naissance, promptly made, assured him that tho rebels wore 
bent on resistance. On returning from this reconnaissance ho 
found a messenger from Lord Clyde, stating that ho was 
encamped three miles to tho oust of iho fort. Tho 
Commander-in-Chiof, in effect, having failed to 
induce tho Elijah of Amelia to como to terms, had 
inarched from Partabgarh on tho Oth, to bring him 
to l-eason. This active measure suceoodod. The Elijah rode 
into camp on tho morning of the 8th, and tendered his submis- 
sion, yielding his stronghold. 

Amelin taken, Grant, carrying out tho orders of Lord Clyde, 
., proceeded to Shankarpurlo attack it from tho north, 
is Invested whilst Wethorall and I’inclmoy should invest it on 
tho east and south, and Evelogh on tho west. In 
performing his part of tho combined movement, 
Evelegh was delayed by tho had loads and the opposition of 
the rebels. Ha defeated these on tho 8th at Moranulu, and on 
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the 9tli lie toolc the fort of Slum, but these operations so delayed 
him that he was unable to arrive in time to take up a position 
to out off the retreat of the chief of Shankarpur and his 
followers. 

The chief was no other than Beni Madliu, and ho had with 
him a following estimated at fifteen thousand men. 

The Commander-in-Chief, anxious to avoid blood- ifndoi s 
shed, had offered him very favourable terms if ho 
would surrender. Beni Madliu had returned the proud reply 
that ho would yiedd his fort as he could not defend 
it, but that ho would not yield himself as ho 
belonged to his King! That night ho and his 
followers evacuated the fort by its uninvested face. 

Not, however, with the freedom from molestation 
they had hoped for. Fleeing hastily to Dundia 
Kh ora, they wore oueounterod on the way by Evelegh, 
and defeated, with the loss of three of their guns. 

Shankarpur was at once occupied by Grant, who then marched 
on tho Gliaghru, which lie crossed in face of the 
robels, led by the Elijah of Gondah and Mehndi 
ITiison, on tho 27 th of November, pursued tho enemy oiumnt, 
twenty-four miles, and captured four guns. March- 
ing thonco towards Eaf Bareli, ho beat the rebels again at 
Machlilfgaon on the 4tli of Decombor, taking two guns, reached 
llie fort of Banhaaia, whenco he extracted five guns, on the 5th, 
Gondah on tho 9th, and Balrampur on the 16th. Lord Clyde, 
meanwhile, having learned tho direction takon by . 

Beni Madliu, took Evelogh’a brigade with him, ° rl J 
marched on Diindia Khera, and attacked and completely defeated 
that chiof on tho 24th of November, taking all his guns. Beni 
Madhn, however, escaped. The other columns had 
by this time formed a complete cordon round the 
circumference of eastern Oudh. They now closed columns, 
in, and marching from their different points of 
departure, and on a common centre, traversed tho whole ten i- 
tory, demolishing forts and strongholds, aud re-establishing the 
civil power as they advanced. 

Whilst the east was being thus pacified, the Bareli column, 
commanded by Colin Troup, employed all its efforts 
to bring about a similar result on the western side. 

Crossing the Bohilkhand frontier in tho end of 
October, Troup advanced on Sitapur, dispersed the talukdtira 
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its w ^° tt^omplod to oppose him in tlio vicinity of 
i»'s™iim P tn that place, cap lured Mitliuuli on the 8th, and gave 
)!)"> i'n • V " K " a defeat to tlio rebels at Melnidi on tlio 18th of 
November. Columns, meanwhile, under Gordon 
nmUwoeps Carmichael, and Tlorsford, were ongagod in clearing 
Ouuh the country tenth of the Ghaghru, and bcfoui these 

iii-iuii'it. |] 10 ineconciliihlo chiefs, men of (lie stamp of Beni 

Mfidhu, and Beni Miklhu himsolf, fell hade. 

Hope Grant, I have said, had roiohcd Balriimpur on Ihe IGtli 
of December. Tlioio he learned that Bala Jhio, 
Ujait' Grant Lrolhor of Nana Btiliib, had taken refuge in the fort 
l'’o«ouft, of Tulsipur, twelve miles distant, with a number of 
followers and oight guns, and that ho had boon 
joined thero by Muhammad Jlusen and his adherents. Grant, 
at once diro -led Kowirofl to move from his position at Iltr, 
and, reinforcing him with the 53rd, directed him to attack 
Tulsipur. Bo wore ft, obeyed orders, found the enemy drawn 
up to recoivo him, boat thorn aftor a feeble resistance, but, could 
not, pursue them from want of cavalry. Hope Grant, fearing 
lest the rebels should escape into the (lm aldipur country, then 
took up the pursuit himself, and, cutting off Bala 
tfi'ieKR" ^ r0,u Gorakhpur, ascertained that ho lmd 

into* n ipiii. retreated with six thousand men and fifteen guns 
along tlio margins of the junglo to a place noar 
Kandakot, whore thero was a lialf-ruiuod fort at, the oonfluonoo 
of two rivers. Manoeuvring with groat skill, and placing his 
columns in a position so that escape to any other quarter but 
Nipal was impossible, Grant moved against thorn on the 4th of 
January, 1859, and drove them across tlio bordor, taking all 
their guns. 

Whilst Grant was thus engaged, Lord Clyde, sending Evolegh 
to the west to join Troup, was ongagedinRwoop'mg tlio country 
from the points occupied by liis troops, towards tlio 
“ ns ” ‘ Nipal frontier. Moving on to Sikrora, with Grant’s 
force forming liis right, touching, as we have seen, Bowcroft’s 
force on the extreme right, and which formed, us it wero, the 
pivot, Lord Clyde drove the Bogain and Nana Sahib 
before him from Bondi and Bahraitoh; then ad- 
vancing on NanparA, clearod (ho country between it 
and tlie Ghaghra; thon marching on Ban Id, close 
to the Nipal frontier, ho surprised tho camp of tlio 
robols, defeated them with great slaughter, and drove them 
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into Nips'll. This action and that of IIopo Grant at Tulsipur, 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, cleared Oudli of tlio 
List remnants of the rebels, fciir William Mansfield 
wrote that lie considered tbo mutiny crushed out, ti™mutVny 
and Lord Clyde, sharing that opinion, left Ike cr "jl h “ < [; v l ( 1 ® 
piovineo under tho military care of Sir IIopo Grant, JmmnYnd to 
iuslnicling him to keep the frontier of tho border „° ( PJ e G , r ‘ int 
of Nipal closely shut up, so as 1o prevent, if pos- 
sible, the escape of any rebels into the lower country. 

The spiiit, however, which had animated the rebel 
chioflaiuB to sustain against the British a struggle onhSibuia 
which, during six months at least, had offered not is ™ k > 
a single ray of success, was not entirely extin- extinguished 
guishod. 

Sir Hope Grant, taking leave of the Commander-in-Chief, 
proceeded to join Brigadier Horsford’s force on the liapti. An 
incident had occurred just before his arrival, which 
showed the great caro required in attempting to 3jfg“ 
ford Indian rivers. Uorsford had driven a strong 
rebel forco across that river, and, in fording it in ' Lr " 
pursuit of them, many men of tbo 7th Hussars and the 1st 
Pan jab civalry had been swept away by tlie force of the current 
and lost. Amongst these was Major Homo, of the 7th Hussars. 
After some search his body was drawn out of a deep hole, his 
hands having a fast grip of two of the rebels, whilst the bodies 
of two troopers who perished with him wore found, each with 
his hands clutching a rebel sawar ! * 

From one side only, from tho side of Nipal, was further 
danger to be apprehended. On this side tho frontier 
had a length of about a hundred miles, formed of 
mixed hill and jungle ; and with such a frontier it 
was always possible that, despite the best dispositions on both 
sides, the sti iciest precautions would bo evaded. 

At this crisis tho leal ruler of Nipal, the Maharajah Jang 
Bahadur, behaved with the loyalty that had 
throughout characterised his dealings with the j"^’ feyuE 
British. Not only did ho inform the armed rebels inimiiur. 
who had crossed tho border that ho would afford 
them no protection, but he allowed British troops to cross tho 
border to disarm any considerable body there assembled. Under 
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tins permission, Brigadier ITorsford, early in tlio year, entered 
tlio bonar valley, and, crossing the liapti atbidonia Ghat, came 
upon a body of rebels and captured fourteen guns; and, later 
- on, Colonel Kelly, of tlio 3-Uli, caused tho surrender 
oih'ium lion of of six guns, after having chased tho rohola with 
tlio rebels, g roft t [ uss under the hills. Under tho pressure thus 
exorcised, a nvoioty ol‘ the fifty thousand who had crossed into 
Nipal, ono by one threw away their arms, and returned to their 
homos, trusting they would bo allowed to settle down un- 
molested. 

A few, more hardened in crime, and therefore more hop less 
of meroy, still continued to hold out, and some of 
* u tT thei-o — the regiments which had perpetrated tho 
K, 'Unipur massacre, tlio 1st, tho fiord, and tlio fiGlii 
Native Infantry, led by Gujadar Sing'll, a robel whoso hate to 
tho British had not been lessenod by the loss of an aim when 
fighting against them — succeeded in crossing tho border, in 
. mm ohing on Sikrora, and filching tlionco two 

1, " n ”' Ul ' elephants, and finally, when pursued from that 
place by Colonel Walkor and tho Queen's Bays, with two guns, 
in taking up a position at Bangiion, a small dilapidated fort on 
tho rivor Nadi, at tho out, ranee of the Ghiinglo jungles. There, 
at the ond of April fBfii), Colonel Walkor, reinforcod 
and mo hy four hundred mou of the fidid, and sixty of tho 
doir&tui. 1st Bikh cavalry, attacked anil completely do footed 
thorn. 

Notwithstanding that tho hot weather had sot in, Hir Hope 
Grant doomed it of pressing importance to drive the 
dnvmtho Tomaindcr of tho robols from tho jungles, Learning 
remainder that the last romnaut of their disorganised forces 
roi'ciH rrnm was at the Hcrwii pass, Grant moved against them 
the jungles, porsojx, dislodged them hy a turning movement, 
and then pursued them across the hills. The pur- 
suit gave ample evidence of tho state of exhaustion 
desthufion f° which tho rebels had boon jrcduood. Without 
to which food and without arms, without money and without 
ireen Induced, artillery — for thoy lost hero their last two guns— 
they were thenceforth powerless. Pursuit ceased, 
and Grant contonfed himself with posting troops at different 
points along tho frontior as a precautionary measure. Jlis only 
regret now muxs that Nana fcJahib and his brother Bala hhio 
had found refuge in Nipal, To tho very last tho former had boon 
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defiant and daring as became his assumed position. Bala Bao, 
on the other hand, had expressed penitence, and denied partici- 
pation in the Kanhpur massacre. 

At last, then, Oudh was at peace. The province had become 
British by a right far more solid and defensible than 
the pretext under which it had been seized in 1856. Ondh (bully 
Then, the country of the ruler who had ever been iiiSu 
true to his British overlord was, in disregard of 
treaty, seized in the dead of the night, against the wishes alike 
of the sovereign and the people. Fifteen months’ 
experience of British rule, administered by doctrin- 
aires who preferred the enforcement of their own title, 
theories to considerations of justice and policy, far 
from reconciling the people to their new master, had caused 
them to regret the sovereigns whom the British had expelled 
because of their misgovernment of that very people. They 
hailed, then, the opportunity, ingeniously fomented 
by the more influential of their countrymen, which 
seemed to promise them a relief from regulations 
which perplexed and from changes which irritated them. They 
joined in the revolt inaugurated by their brethren the Sipiihis 
— the majority of them Oudh men— and fought for independence. 
Ilow pertinaciously they waged the contest has been told in 
these page's. No other part of India gave an example of a 
resistance so determined, so prolonged, as did Oudh. Through- 
out the struggle, the souse of the injustice perpetrated in 1850 
steeled tho hearts of its people and strengthened their resolution. 
If on some occasion they too precipitately fled, it was in tho 
hope of renewing tho struggle with some chance of success 
another day. When, finally, the sweep made over Oudli by 
Lord Clyde forced the remnant of the fighting class to take 
refuge in tho jungles of Nipal, the survivors often preferred 
starvation to surrender.* The agricultural popu- 
lation, the talukdars, the landowners, the traders, 
accepted the defeat when, after that long struggle, 
they ielt that it was final. Thonfisforward Great Britain 


* 11 Further on,” wrote Sir Hope Grant, describing Iris last pursuit, “ we dis- 
covered two of the rebels in a state of helpless exhaustion, dying from their 
wounds and from starvation. It was sad to sec many of the poor wives of tho 
Sipitliis, who had accompanied their husbands, deserted and left to die on the 
hare ground,” ami more to tho same effect 
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possessed Ondli by a title far sounder tl.au that which she had 
set up in 1850, the title ol‘ conquest. She holds it now on a 
basis oven stronger, on the basis of the affections of a 
jmiLmiiuny people whom sho lias conciliated, and of a tend torsi 
uii' aristocracy whose rights, whilst defining, and in some 
instances curtailing, she had made inaliouahlo. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PANJAB AND THE NORTH-WEST. 

Before proceeding to recount the other great military measure 
with which the story of the mutiny fitly closes, it is necessary 
that I should ask the reader to accompany me to the „ 

Panjab to see how the full of Dehli, made possible by 16 ‘"' J 
the noble self-denial of Sir John Lawrence, affected that border 
province. Prom the Panjab the reader will return through the 
pacified provinces of the north-west to Agra, in close vicinity 
to tliat (J-waliar but just reconquered by Sir Hugh Ro»o. In 
tho succeeding book I shall record the most romantic episodo 
in the history — tho pursuit, from many starting points and by 
many independent columns, of the famous Tantia Topi. 

The decision at which Sir John Lawrence lmd arrived at tho 
end of July 1857 to denude the Panjab of troops in 
order to reinforce General Wilson’s army before 
Dehli, bad not been formed without most serious pS* 1 
and anxious consideration. On tho one side, ho had 
had before him General Wilson’s letter announcing 1357 . 
that unless he wero reinforced from the Panjab he 
would not be able to maintain his position, still loss to assault 
tho city; and the inner cortainty that if General Wilson wero 
to raise tho siege of Dehli tho Punjab would rise iu insurrection. 
On the other, ho had tho knowledge that tho effective force of 
Europeans at his disposal, including the Biok and convalescent, 
hut not including the force under Nicholson, did not exceed 
four thousand men, and that these were not more than sufficient 
to maintain order in tho Panjab, even whilst the general feeling 
of tho Panjabis should remain loyal ; most insufficient should a 
striking reverso of fortune, such as the raising of tho siege of 
Dehli, turn the Punjabis against him. He bad beforo him, in 
fact, a choice of two risks — the risk of a general rising in the 
Panjab, caused by tlie effect which would certainly be produced 
in tho minds of tho Panjabis by a retroat from Dehli ; and the 
vol. v. r 
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risk of rebellion induced liy ( lie knowledge (hat the PanjVib had 
been denuded of British. 

Of the two risks, tho second was undoubtedly really the 
lesser. To a nervous man, to a man fearing re- 
Compniison sponsihility, however, tho second risk would present 
ush'?cm“«f dangers affecting to such a dogioo his position, that 
onn'eVto " <,H ^ 10 wo1, h^ certainly shrink from incurring thorn, A 
nin. ° man of that stamp, charged with maintaining British 
mle heyund the Satlaj, would have argued that his 
primary duty was to protect tho I’anjab, and that lie dare not, 
for tiro sake of tho uncertain chance of conquering Delhi, risk 
tho safety of that provinco. “ True,” ho would havo Said, “ truo 
it is that, if tho march of Nicholson’s column eualilo Wilson to 
lako DohlS, our situation will ho ameliorated. But, Wilson 
might ho repulsed ; Wilson himself tlnulcs it is quite a toss-up 
whothor lio will succeed or who'licr ho will fail. And, if ho 
fail, tho situation of the Punjab without Nicholson's column 
will ho a thousand times worso than if I wore to retain it, 
Everything, than, depends upon a very doubtful ‘ if ’ ; 
bbddLtoS am l, responsible for tho Punjab as 1 am, I davo not 
m avoir nf incur tho risk.” But Sir John was not a norvous man, 
iiiiiicy^ 11 and ho Iiad no fear of responsibility. ffo saw 
clearly that tho one chance of preventing tho further 
spread of tho mutiny was to striko a blow at its heart. That 
heart palpitated at Dohli. Every risk, then, which strengthened 
the blow to bo struck at Dcbli was a prelude to safety. 

How Nicholson’s column successfully worked out the groat 
result aimed at has been already recorded in I, In so pages. Delili 
fell. But in the interval Sir John Lawrence hacl to meet tho 
other risk of which I havo spoken. Nicholson’s 
\\'i\cn ™'* u ’ departure at tho end of July had loft in tho Pan jib 
Sfttuttiio ft* 111 ' thousand European troops, including 

.cmi «r juiy. thoso sick and convalescent. Of theso, three regi- 
1 monts were in the Peshawar valley, hut so reduced 

by sickness, that for tho activo work of a campaign they could 
not muster moio than a thousand bayonets ; one regiment, the 
24th, held Labor; one, scut from Sindh, hold 
ul!m 8 ,r Multan and Firuzpur; another fnrn'shod dotacli- 
imiodoT merits to hold Ih'uvalpiiidi, Amritsar, and Jalandhar. 
tu'pSatbie Sh’ John at onco made preparations to meet tho 
ovii, now situation. TIo first formed a movable column. 

1’or this purpose he drew from tho 24th Foot from 
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two to three hundred men, and joined with them four hundred 
Punjab infantry and a few hor, semen. The other troops alluded 
to being required for tho purpose of watching, as at Peshawar, 
the frontier, and elsewhere, Lhe disarmed native troops, eighteen 
thousand strong, this column really constituted the only force 
which could he used in the event of an insurrection provoked by 
the hopes which tho march of Nicholson’s column might inspire 
in the minds of the disaffected. 

The doubts which Sir John Lawrence had entertained re- 
garding a prolonged continuation of the loyalty of I)lraffoctinil 
the Panjabis wore quickly justified. Nicholson had m tin- lower 
crossed the Satlaj on the JOili of July. Early in 
September it was discovered that the inhabitants of 
tho lower Hazdrah country had conspired to revolt. Mostly 
Muhammadans, tho people of that tract and of tho adjoining 
hills bad been tempted by the long successful resist, mne of 
Delili to plot the downfall of their English masters. They had 
evidently been close obscivers of the state of affairs, for they 
had arranged that their continued loyalty should depend on 
tho turn affairs should take at Dehli. If that royal city 
should not fall bofoie tho 10th of September, on that day 
they would revolt. 

In this case to he forewarned was sufficient. Lady Lawrenco, 
who was thou at tho hill station at Marri, received 
tho first intimation of the intended revolt. She P'f 1 / i >lot - , 
quickly entered into communication with. JUr. andbanied. 
Edward Thornton, Commissioner of Rawalpindi. 

That gentleman concerted at once with the other officials to 
baffle the conspirators. In a few hours their leaders were 
arrested, and tho plot was thus nipped in the hud. 

A few weeks later, a conspiracy of a similar nature actually 
came to a head in the country between Lahor and 
Multan. On the evening ot the 14th of September, Siccountry 
the very day on which tho assault of Dehli was 
delivered, a Muhammadan official of the postal de- Mftiun. 
partment arrived at Lahor from Gughaira, and, 
making his way to Sir John Lawrence, reported "with somo* 
what of a malicious twinkle of the eye,"* that all the wild 
tribes inhabiting the jungle country between Lahor and Multan 
had risen. Questioned further, he declared that the insurgents 
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r umbered a hundred ami twoniy-iivc thousand. Though Cir 
John knew this mimhcr to he greatly exaggerated, yet, well 
aware of the wild and reel less character of the tribes, to whom 
the tale referred, lie felt certain that a rising of a formidable 
character had taken place, and that it was a case to moot which 
it was necessary to take prompt and decided action. Within 
three hours, then, of the receipt of tho message, ho 
moots' 1 ” had despatched one company of European infantry, 
two hundred Sikh cavalry, and threo guns to the 
headquarters of tho insurgents. Small though tho force was, 
cotally inadequate to deal -with any largo body of rebels, tbo 
celerity with which it had been organised and despatched 
tompeusated fur eveiy disadvantage. The very rumour of its 
advanco stiuck terror into tho insurgents. They at 
i.idbob'it. 01100 took refuge in tho almost impeno’rahlo jungles 
which formed their normal habitation. Their re- 
treat did not in tho least relax Sir John’s endcavorus to crush 
lliem. lie sent reinforcement after roi foreement to his small 
column, and very speedily ensured tho submission of tho dis- 
affected tribe s. 

'This was the last attempt made by any portion of tho 
( population of tho Panjab to riso in revolt. Tho fall 
<Ur ” ’’ of Delili occurred about tbo same timo to eonvinco 
thoTnnWb oven Iho 1110s t disaffected that tho star of England 
10 1 “ was still in the ascendant. Tbo occurrences that 


followed seemed to add daily confirmation to this opinion. Tho 
relief of Lakhnao, tho capture of that place, followed by tbo 
reeonquest of lioliilkhand, and accompanied, almost, by Sir 
Hugh Hose’s splendid campaign in Central India, came as proof 
upon proof that the power which had won India was resolved 
lo maintain it. In tho latter half of tho year 1858 
imtbiigiiUy. 0110 or fwo disturbances occurrod which, by their 
exception to tho general rulo and by their easy 
suppression, served to prove the real tranquillity of tho province. 

In July 1858 a portion of tho 18th Punjab infantry, stationed 
at Hera Ishmuil Khan on the Indus, planned a 
First at mutiny. Tho portion referred to was composed of 
l Kri istmutu Sikhs, known as tho Malwai Sikhs, and numbered 
Ktmn. about a hundred. For some cause unknown they 
proposed, it was said, to murder their officers, 
to seize the magazine and tho fort, and to re-arm tho 39th 
regiment native infantry, which had been disarmed some timo 
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rroviou&ly. Fortunately, on iho 20 tlx of July, tho plot was 
discovered. Major Gardiner of the 18th Punjab native 
infantry, and Captain Smith of tho artillery, pro- 
cceded at 10 o’clock in tho evening of that day, SS 
to tho lines of tho regiment and summoned two of 
the Malwais. One, a Sipahi, came out at once, when Major 
Gardiner ordered him to bo confined. On hearing the order lie 
ran off, pursued by the guard. Juit as tho foromost men of tho 
guard had reached him a Mai wad Janaadar rushed out, cut down 
one man and wounded another, and fled with tho Sipahi. A 
few days later they woro captured, and the revolt, of which 
they had been tho ringleaders, was suppressed. 

At Multan an attempt made, the following month, to dispose 
quietly and peaceably of some of the disbanded 
rcgiiuonis, terminated in bloodshed. At that station lI "' 
there were tho 62nd and 09th nativo infantry and a native 
troop of hoi so artillery. These men were a source of groat 
embarrassment to tho authorities, for it was con- 
sidered unsafe to re-arm them; whilst, disarmed, meiiuliulTci 
they required European troops to guard them. It Itl 
was resolved, as a middlo course, to disband them by tV,ero°L!v tho 
fractions, and allow them to depart quietly to their 
homos. The Sipiihis acquiosood in the decision when H| 

tho decision was made known to them. Subsequently, however, 
they conceived tho impression that it was intended to attack and 
destroy them piecemeal on their way homo. Imbued with this 
idea, they rose in revolt. "When tho mid-day gun filed on tho 31st 
of August, they seized clubs and whatever else they thenlcn (f 
could find in the shape of weapons, and rushed to whioh,«mier 
attack tho European and Sikh troops. Those troops 
consisted of a hundred and seventy artillerymen, a they arc 
wing of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, tho 11th Punjab 
Infantry, and tho 1st Irregular Cavalry. The men >i«m 
of 111 is small faree who happened to be on guard revolt ' 
were taken by surprise, and five of their number were beaten to 
death with clubs. Bieutonant Miles, Adjutant of tho Bombay 
Ensiliora, who camo up at the moment, was dragged from his 
horse and killed in tho same manner. As soon, however, as ihe 
hulk of tlio Europeans and Panjabis realised the 
state of affairs, they came up in strength, and ^ tm'm'oit 
showed no mercy to tho assailants. The 11th 
Panjabis were especially furious at the unprovoked attack. 
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Of the thirteen Inn ulrcd moil who made it, few lived to return 
to their native land. 

Passing downwards through the territories of tlio loyal 
chieftains of the Gis-Sallaj states — of the h’ajah of 
tr!!vi’™‘s n Patiala, who, at tho very outset, cast in his lot with 

the loyal the British, protected the stations of Aiubalali and 

Site’s^ llllJ KarufU when tho British army marched on Delhi, 

guarded tho grand trunk road from ICarnal to I’hilur, 
co-operated with Van Oortlamlt in Ilisar, and main tain ed a 
contingent of live thousand troops for sorvico with tho British ; 

of tho Biijah of Jhiucl, who, emulating his brother 
«™i Ujo Thijah in loyalty, left his own country undefended 

dihineiH, to march against Dchli, and in many other ways 

rendered assistance to the good cause; and of tiro 
Ilajah of Nahlni, who aidod in holding Lodiana, sup]diod an 
cscoit for tho siege-train, gallantly opposod tho Jalandhar 
Mutineers, and performed various other excellent services -the 
reader will travorse tho pacified Dolili territory till 
u tuui. p 0 reaches tho district of Ituwali, Hero ho will 
make a short sojourn boforo proceeding to Agra. 

Tho Itiiwah district had, in common with other districts in 
the Jamnah Dual), been included in tho brigade 
iauuvnh. 01 ' command assigned to Sir Thomas Seaton/ 1 ' Tho 
attention of that gallant soldior was, however, more 
constantly directed to tho side of Koliilkhand than to tho more 
peaceful districts to tho south of him. Ju those districts ho 
had restored order and had generally re-established tho civil 
administration. Tho only chance of a renewal of disturbance 
in them arose from tho possibility of some fugitivo rohol from 
the country west of the Jamnah ondoavouring to rostoro the 
fortunes of his followers by a raid into a settled but little- 
guarded country. It was this possibility which occurred in tho 
TEA wait district. 

Tho defeat of Sindhi&’s rebellions troops at Gwaliar by Sir 
inundated Hugh Bose had lot loose on tho country a number 

byrVis of turbulent partisans, who, escaping from tho 

Uio Jamnah battle, had sought rofugo in tho ravines of tho 
Jamnah. Prominent among those was an adventurer 
named Blip Singh. This man, followed by a few soldiers of tho 
regular Gwiiliar contingent, a certain number of tho fugitives 
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* Vo]. IV, page 218. 
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of Sindhia’s army, and oilier nibble, crossed (lio Juimiah and 
made liis appearance at AjiUnal, twenty-live miles fiom Itawab, 
in the month of July. Though ho was routed by a forco sent 
from ltd wah and forced to flee, he did not abandon tho district. 
And, what was of more consequence, other adventurers, animated 
Ly similar aims, sprang up about the same time, and rivalled 
him in his endeavours to harass and plunder tho newly pacified 
territoiios. Amongst all these marauders, however, 

Blip Biiigdi maintained tho pro-oiniiieuco. Oflon 1 ' , " I>s, " Bh 
beaten, he always managed to elude his pursuers. During long 
periods he was not heard of. But during those periods daily 
accounts of robbories and stoppage of traffic on the Jamnah 
reached the authorities. It was then discovered 
that Blip Singh had taken possession of a fort at 
Barin', near the junction of the Chambal with the piracy. 
Jamnah, and that from this place he levied contri- 
butions on travellers by land and water. 

The exactions of this advenluror and of others like him 
reached at last so great a height that, in tho mouth , 
of August, a small forco, live hundred and fifty men PUiu 1 l ,i, 
of all arms/ was despatched from Ilawali to destroy 
or disperse them. This forco, commanded by Lieu- u ’ m lu, "“ ' 
tenant Lachlan Forbes, of the 2nd Grenadier N. ]., accompanied 
by Lieutenant Gordon of the Madras Engineers, in command 
of his sappers, and by Mr, Lance, the able and energetic 
magistrate of the district, embarked in boats, and proceeded 
down tho river towards Barlii. It had reached Garha Kudur, a 
foi tided village throe miles from that place, and was still in the 
boats, when ltup Singh attacked it, Gordon’s men at once dis- 
embarked, in spite of opposition, drove away the rebels, re- 
embarked, dropped down to Barhi, and took (he ]>lace. 

After destroying three of the bastions of tho fort St™ 71 
and rendering it generally indefensible, Lance pushed 
on to Ghalcarnagar, the resort of another rebel .chief, com- 
pletely defeated (he rebels there, and fixed that 
place as the headquarters of a small detachment e"f lk ““ npi<:3 
to control the country. In those operations Lance mgir. 
was greatly assisted by Lieutenant Forbes, This 

. • * " ' “ ~~~ ~7 

* During 1858-9, tho forco at Itdwah commanded by Lieutenant Lachlan 
Forbes, consisted of six companies of infantry, three troops of cavalry, and three 
guns, called “the Itiiwoh Ifooitmnry Levy”; also four companies of infantry 
and one troop of cavalry, styled “ tho Itawah Military Police Battalion.” 
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energetic officer laibod, chilled, and led tho local levies, and on 
more than one oceubion during tho trip down the Jamuah, when 
the lire was mobt severe, he landed with a lew of his men, drovo 
off ilio rebels, and thus enabled Lieutenant Gordon and his 
Madras sappers to pass unscathed. Mr. James Collett, an 
engineer on tho East India Kailway, and who volunteered lo 
work a gun on hoard Lance's boat, displayed likowiso great 
courage and great skill, lie was badly wounded. Tho opera- 
tions thus gallantly carried on for a time pacified tho districts. 
But in October Kup Singh reappeared on tho Kudu* with a 
following of four hundred men. and attacked a British picket 
on tlio rtawah side of that river. Captain Allan, in 
Kfip's'ngii’ command of a few levies — a hundred and forty 
K 4 i(if infantry and twenty-five sa wars— happened to ho at 
tho moment at .Salmon, not very far from the point 
of Kup Singh’s actiou. Ho at once wont in pursuit of him, 
caught him near tho village of Kwvri, completely 
b\mi nlblJ defcatod him, and eaptmed all his camels and 
dispenses. pack-cattle. Tho hand of tho robol leader then 
dispersed, and from that time tho 1 til wall district 
was undisturbed, 

In Agra, sinco the relief of that placo by Greathod, matters 
had romainod fairly tranquil. In tho early part of 
1858 Brigadier Showois had been sent to command 
the district and to perform in its vicinity the work 
which ho had so successfully accomplished in tho Dohlf districts 
after tho capture of the imperial city.f One of Sliowors’s first 
acts was to work vengeance on somo local rebels who had 
plundered tho town of Bah and murdered tho authorities. This 
was done on the 20tli of March. Showers, making a long 
night-march, surprised the rebels at Kacliru and captured tho 
ringleaders. But tho task allotted to him and to 
Stieoftbe ^ IS authorities in tho fort was long and cliffi- 
dutiicia. cult. Not only were the districts swarming witli 
small hands of insurgents, hut, tho whole of the 


Stoners at 
Agra. 


* The Ktttrf rises about sixty miles to tho north-west of the fort of Gwalidr, 
flows first to the north-west, subsequently cast, uu<l finally south-east. Us 
course is semicircular in its general outline and lias a length of one hundred and 
eiglrty-fivc miles. Tho route from Agiii to Gwdlhtr crosses it at Hingona, and 
that from Hawaii to Gwali&r, near u viliago also called Kuan, forty-five miles 
above its mouth, 
t Vol IV. p. 75, 
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country west of llio Jamnah was in a state of completo insur- 
rection. Gcwaliar lies but sixty-live miles from Agru, and it 
is no exaggeration to state that, until the capture of G-waliar by 
Sir Hugh lioso in Juno 1958, tho influence of Maharajah Sindhia 
over liis own people was not to bo counted upon, and that Agra 
was at any moraont liable to an attack in force from any 
number of rebels. 

This situation was entirely appreciated in Agra. Tho guns 
of the fort remained pointed at tho native town — 
tho fonts of a rebellion which might at any moment Appiciien- 
break out. Every precaution was, mdood, taken to Agu. 
prevent, or rather toward off, such an event; but 
the fact that no European living beyond the range of tho guns 
of the fort felt his life .secure for a moment shows liow deep 
was the impression that a revolt was a mex-o question of oppor- 
tunity. Tho .slightest event might bring it on. The news of a 
disaster in the Duab or in central India, tho appearance on tho 
Jamnah of a mutinied contingent or of Tantia Topi— any 
one of these eventualities would most certainly precipitato a 
catastrophe. 

Throughout this crisis tho civil authorities at Agra — Colonel 
Fraser, Mr. E. A. Roado, and their colleagues — ^ 

displayed a coolness of judgment and a readiness of h, A,!',, 
resource which left nothing to be desired. Tho ™A M iieade 
self-denying energy with which they devoted them- 
selves to tho task of reorganising where reorganisation was 
possible, of meeting great and pressing wan Is from exhausted 
resources, of providing all the military and civil requirements 
day by day, and of infusing their own brave spirit into those 
whose fortunes were at the lowest, deserve a far 
longer and a fuller notice than I am able to give 
them in these pages. Tho history of tho occupants 
of Agra is the history of men who, deprived of tho stimulus of 
action, of the excitement of tho camp, of the joyous sound of 
the clash of arms, dovotod all their exxergies to their country, and 
deserved fully the credit and the glory always assigned to deeds 
more showy but not more meritorious. 

Amongst the useful measures oarried out during the period of 
which I am writing was the raising of a corps of 
cavalry, subsequently known as Meado's Horse. At “ 
the end of tho year 1857 the want of native troopers 
and mounted orderlies at Agra had been greatly felt, and as 
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there were in the fort officers whom the mutiny had deprived 
of their employment, it was considered advisable to raise a 
regiment on a miliLary footing. The task of raising it was, in 
December 1S57, committed to Captain R. J. Moado. 

This officer, who will occupy a conspicuous figure towards 
the closo of the next chapter, had been for somo 
r! I j"wi tuJo. years brigade-major of the CJwiilidr contingent, and 
in that offieo liad won tho confidence of the offieois 
under whom ho had served. Ho possessed a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the language of tho people, and ho invariably gave 
all his energies to tho duties confided to him. It would have 
been impossible for a general in command to liavo bad under 
bis orders an officer who would more resolutely carry into 
execution tho orQors he received. 

A body of a hundred Sildis and Panjabi Muhammadans forme 1 
tho nucleus of this now regiment. To them Meade 
fiirmnuonof added somo forty odd Eurasians and nativo Ohrii- 
liana, chiefly drummers and bandsmen, taken from 
tiro disbanded nativo regiments. Those wore ulti- 
mately increased to cigbty-fivo, and wmo formed into a Christian 
troop. As none of these men had over previously crossed a 
horse, somo of Meade’s difficulties may bo imagined. 

At the end of January 1858 Meade obtainod an accession of 
forty-fivo mounted J&ts, sont from Rohtak under a Jamadar of 
good family by Mr. J. Campbell, collector of that district; and 
a little later tho now commandant induced Baldeo Singh 
Thakur of Jharii to raise, from mon of his class in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Chambal, a troop of seventy horsemen. In 
this manner tho regiment was formed, and Meade waH, in a 
short time, able to form it into six class troops.* Tho labour 
of drilling tho men and teaching many of them to ride may bo 
imagined when it is considered that none of tho men had served 
in the cavalry or as soldiers at all. Working incessantly 
himself, and aidod by such men aB Sorgoiuit Hartigau, V.O., of 
the 9th Lancers, and who subsequently gained a commission in 
the 16th; by Cockburn, whoso gallantry has been referred to 
in a previous volume ; and by others, Meade was 
ia'formST' 11 a ^ e t by t* 16 beginning of March, to show a fair 
proportion of his regiment fit for service. Brigadier 


* 1. Sikhs ; 2. Pnnjubi-Muhaimnadans ; 3, JiUs ; 4. Christians j 5. CrWafar 
Thdkurs; 6. Mixod. 
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Showers, who inspected tliem during that month, expressed 
himself well satisfied alike with men and horses. 

From this time up to tiro beginning of Juno Meade’s TIonso 
were constantly employed in maintaining order in 
the neighbourhood of Agra, and it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the services they rendered in. this "|ti« 
respect to tho administrative and military autho- Agia! ly<lf 
1 ities in the placo. 

But in June tho aspect of Agra suddenly changed. ITow on 
tho 1st of that month Maharajah Sindhia was attacked and 
driven to flight by tho rebels under Tantia Topi, I have re- 
corded in a previous chapter. Tho Maharajah, abandoned by 
all but a few faithful men, fled to Dholpur, intending to push 
on to Agra. Tho news of his misfortune had, however, pi occdcd 
him. Showers instantly despatched a squadron of 
Meade’s Horse to escort the fleeing sovereign with 
all honour into tho capital of the north-west provinces. <“ 'i'™ tut 
Tho Maharajah, who reached Agra on the 2nd of °’ glrt ' 
Juno, romainod thoro till tho 14th, and left it that day escorted 
by two squadrons of Meade’s Horse to Dholpdr, thence to proceed 
to join Mir Hugh Itoso, expected to reach Moral- on tho 16th. 
News of Sir Hugh’s arrival on that day having reached tho 
Maharajah, he set out on the morning of the 17th, still oscortcd 
by tho two squadrons, and made the march, fully Bixty-fivo 
miles, within twenty-four hours. The events which followed 
have been recorded in tho preceding book. 

He turning to Agra, I have only to record tho fact that on the 
dofont of Tan tin Topi on the 17th and ]£)th of June, at Morar 
and at Grwaliar, Brigadier Showers sent out a 
detachment, consisting of the 3rd Europeans and siion-ors 
a battery of guns, to cover Bharatpui-, upon which p,“!cnt U 
place he bclievod the rebels to bo marching. Tho 
demonstration was successful, inasmuch as the imUmauif 
presence of tho detachmonl induced Tantia Topi 
to bend his steps south wauls. As soon as his march in that 
direction was definitely known, tlio detachment returned by 
way of Fathpiir Silcri to Agra. Thenceforward that K 
ci fcy and tho districts cast of the Jamnah experienced Agm i>y ihf 
the full reliof caused by the crushing defeat, at a <a 

point so close to the British districts, of tho one ‘ 
chieftain whoso name up to that time had been a beacon of 
hope to tho marauder. 
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Tan Liii Topi had fled from Sir Ilngli Roso at G waliar ; had 
fled from Napier at Jsiora Alipilr; but whither ? All that ivus 
known was that •when ho liail fled from the last-named battle- 
field ho had I liken a southerly direction. Who could say how 
long ho would maintain that direction? It is lime now that 
•wo should follow him, and recount in some detail the measures 
adopted by his pursuers to overtake him. 
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BOOK XVI.— TANTli. TOPf AND THE QUEEN’S 
PROCLAMATION. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE TUItSUIT OP TANTXA TOPJ, 

TantiI Tori, accompanied by Rao Sahib and (lie NawAb of 
Bandah, bad fled from the field of Jilurtl Alipiir on 
the 22nd of June. The information which had 2»Sb I ' opt ’ 
induced Brigadior Showers to send a detachment to s’bow!.rsf 
cover Bharatpur was perfectly correct, for Tanliti, 
as soon as he had ascertained ho was no longor pursued, had 
turned his steps north-westwards. On reaching Sarumthimi, 
however, ho learned the dispositions made by 
Showers. Foiled on one side, he pushed on diroctly 
westwards, hoping to gain Jaipur, in which city ho juijifir. 
holieved a strong party was pioparod to rise in 
his favour. 

On this route X proposo to leave him, whilst I trace the 
positions taken up by the several British columns upon which 
the pursuit of him was to devolve. 

I have already shown how on the 29th of June Sir Hugh 
Rose made over the command of his force to Brigadier-General 
Robert Napier, and proceeded to Bombay to assume command 
of the army of that presidency. The season for active military 
operations on tho black and spongy soil of central 
India had now passed away, and Napier hoped ^“sS/forco 
before tho country should harden ho would be ablo at arnWr,'’ 
to afford some rest to his overworked soldiers. With 
this object ho made arrangements for comfortably housing a 
portion of them at Gwalior itself. Here ho quartered three 
squadrons of tiro 1-ltb Light Dragoons, Meade’s Horse, a wing 
of the 71st Highlanders, the 86th Foot, tho 25th Bombay 
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Nativo Infantry, a company of Bombay Artillery, a company 
of tlie Eoj al Engineers, and a Light Field Battery. To rest at 
and to hold Jluinsl ho detached a squadron of tho 
I4lli Light Dragoons, a wing of the 3rd Bombay 
Cavalry, tho 3rd Bombay Europeans, the 24th 
Bombay Nativo Infantiy, a company of Bombay Sappers, and 
three guns of tho late Bhopal Contingent, Brigadier 
Smith’s brigade — which, it will ho remembered, took 
an active part in the operations against Gwaliar — 
consisting of two squadrons of tho 8th Hussars, two 
of tho 1st Bombay Lancers, tho 95th Foot, tho 
10th Bombay Native Infantry, and a troop of Bombay Horse 
Artillery, marched to occupy Siprf, whilst Mayno’s Irregular 
Cavalry took up their position at Giinah. 

But these wero not tho only troops which in tho month of 
July 1858 occupied positions overlooking tho area 
Ra! J 'uU! 011 which only it was likely Tantiii Topi would act. 

iteia lurcu In a previous page I havo recorded now General 

Boberts, commanding tho Eajputiimi hold force, had 
detached a column under Brigadier Smith to cover and to aid 
in tho operations of Sir Hugh Bose. Boborts’s force, diminished 
by the departure of that column, .still consisted of tho 83rd 
Foot, a wing of tho 72ud Highlanders, wings of the 12th and 
13th Bombay Nativo Infantry, two squadrons 8th Hussars, two 

v ..... of the 1st Bombay Lancers, three hundred Biluchf 
« usu. >< jj 0VB0> ft light field battery, and a siege-train of six 
pieces. At the eiul of Juno Eoborta lay with this force at 
Naairabad. 

Upon him it fell to striko tho first blow against tho fugitive 
leader. On tho 27 tli of Juno EohorlH learned from 
mat dies to Captain Eden, tho political agent, that Tantiii 
raii'n' Topi had sent emissaries to tlio disaffected party 
in Jaipur assuring them that lio was marching on 
that plaeo, and begging them to ho in readiness to join him. 
Boberts took his measures accordingly. O 11 tho 28th of June 
he set out from Naairabad, and marching rapidly, reached 
J aipur before Tantiii. 

Tantiii, again foiled, turned southwards, and made a raid on 
Tonic, followed by a light column under Colonel ILolmes. * The 


* Consisting of cavalry anil horse rrt tillory, some native infantry, and two 
hundred of the 72nd Highlanders. 
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Nawiib of this place, Wazir Muliniumad Khun, was 
by no means disposed to submit lo the dictation on "AVn ™° v e " 
of a Maratba fugitive with Euglisli tioops at his wiovuiiuy 
heels. lie, therefore, shut himaolf in his citadel ngScuiumn. 
with the men lie could depend upon. The remainder 
of his force, with four guns, ho left outside with orders to face 
the rebels. But, instead of facing them, this force ( 

received them as hi ethron, and mado over to them Kimi'.'t 8 

the four guns. With this addition to his army jj 

Tantiu. started off southwards to Madlmpuru and 
Indragarh, forty-fivo miles north-east ofKotii, still pursued by 
Holmes, and at a longer interval by Roberts. 

The flight and tlio pursuit were alike retarded by tlm rains, 
which foil during this month with remarkable force, 
so much so that the river Chambal, swollen to a uSui'ty 
torrent, barred Tint id’s passage from Indragarh to {}{“ cuunmui 
the south-eastward. Changing his course, thou, he moves' 1 " 1 u ’ 
took a south-westerly course to Bundi, capital of the 
native stalo of Lho saino name. The MalifLrao of 
Bundi, Ram Singh, had more than onco displayed a disposition 
to striko for independence, but even he was not prepared to 
link liis fortunes with those of Taut id Topi. He shut, there- 
fore, the gates of Bundi in the face of lho fugitives. Tanlid, 
pursued, as ho thought, by Holmes, bad no time to stop to use 
force, but inarched a few miles southward, then, making a 
sudden tour westward, crossed the Bundi hills by 
the Kinah pass, and mado for the fertile country 'ue'coumry 10 
between Nasirdbdd and Nimach, a country which 
had already boon tho scone of warlike operations, Kawa. 
and the larger towns in which had more than once 
shown a disposition to favour the rebellion. Tantia. was able 
to change his course without fearof being disturbed by Holmes, 
for on leaving Bundi be had loudly asserted his intention to 
continuo his course due south, and he counted that inform- 
ation thus dissominated would deceive his pursuers. 

Pushing on, then, Tantiii took up a position between the 
towns of Sun game and Bhfl.wti.ra, both in the Udaipur state," 
on tho Nasirabtid and Nimach road.* Roberts, meanwhile, 
had been, obliged, in consequence of the continuance of tho 

* Ssinganfr is sorenty-four miles north of Nimach, sixty-nine south of Nasira- 
Md. aud eighty miles south of JCjmir; Bhflwani is more than a mile from it. 
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heavy rain, to lull at Snrwar, an elovated plateau ahout thirty 
miles from Ajmir. On the 5th of August, hovvover, the roads 
having hoen reported passable, Roberts broke up and marched 
towards Nhnaeli. On tho 7 th, when at TJabla, 
tuwZ^on l ,eu nxilos from Siingamr, ho received information 
iiiati.iut, regarding tho position taken up by Tnutin close to 
that place. 

Tho town of Mdnganir is on tho loft hank of tiro little river 
lvotaiia. On tho other side, and moio than a milo up tho 
stream, is tho town of I’hil wax a, in tlio front of which Tnntiti 
lay encamped. ^ Itoborts was well awaro that all his cavalry 
and a portion of his infantry under Holmes wore following 
ami tho track of tho robolB. Ho himself was in 
(Uu-nnmo front of thorn. Tho opportunity was too good to 
luntuiLic p Q tpvowu away. Ho resolved, though ho had no 
cavalry, to attack, 

Tho robol infantry and guns had taken up a position in front 
of Bliilwara. Their liorso, however, wore thrown 
wralmiby -forward on the loft, across tho Kolai'ia up to Sau- 
'limili. 1 ’ ganir, and on Iho right to tho other side of that 
town, tho wliolo forming a horseshoe figuie of about 
a mile and a half, connected by skirmishers. Their elephants 
and baggage were in the roar on tho line by which they must 
retire if beaten. 

.Roberts advanced his infantry, covered by skinuishoi s a 
short distanco in front, cleared San ganxr of the few 
robots who had penetrated, within it, forcod tho 
x'ehel horso across tho river, and, bringing liis guns 
to tlio river-bank, oponed on tho enemy's right. Under this 
fire his infantry, played upon by tho robol batteries, crossed 
tho river, and took up a position on a rising ground, their 
right on a villag-e, their loft on a small tank. Tho guns then 
wore sent across. Seeing this, Tantia attempted 
Mm to Cea wo further resistanoo; ho withdrew hia guns and 
retitat, infantry, massing his cavalry on tho intervening. 

plain to cover tlio retreat, lie retired unscathed, 
except by the gxius, lor Euborls had no cavalry to send after 


Kob ts 
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* B'aclcwood's Maguzinc, August 18f>0. This number contains an admirably 
mitten account u£ tho operations oE Genovals Hohoits and Michel against Tantia 
Topi It is difficult to exaggerate tlio obligations under which tlio author lies 
to the writer of this article, himsolf an actor in the scene. 
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him,* and proceeded to a village called Kotra in the Udaipur 
country. 

The next day Roberts was joined by his much-required 
cavalry, which had made a march of thirty niilos. 
lie thou sot out in pursuit of tho rebels, doing pin[-,'niy\ia 
twenty miles daily till, on tho afternoon of tho 0 lv "irv. aud 
13th, ho came up with their advanced guard at 
KankruuH,j a town aevcnty-niuo miles to tho north-west of 
Nhnach and a hundred and seventy-one to tho 
north-east of Disii, situated on a lake not far from . 
the Aravali hills. On driving in tho rebel outposts, Titmu. 
Huberts learned from prisoners and villagers that 
their main force was occupying a position on the Bands river, 
seven miles distant. 

Tdntia Topi, who was, according to his light 11 , a religious 
man, had dovotod that K3th of August to a visit to 
the shrine of Nathdwdra,J reputed one of the most 
sacred in India. On his return at midnight ho davin^ 
heard for the first Lime of tho close vicinity of tho oxvMMei. 
English. Dreading an attack, ho determined to 
decamp at once. But his infantry refused to move. 

They said that they were worn, out by the long 
marches, and must rest ; that they would march ^uvo. 
in the morning, and tho guns should march with 
them; that the cavalry might act as (hey pleased, Under 

* Taut id merely records of this notion : “We were there” (Bhflwarii) “at- 
tacked by the English forco, and I fled during the night accompanied by my 
army micl guns.” 

f Tho excellent information obtained by General Roberts enabled him, in 
more than ona instance, lo traverse the chord of a circle whilst the rebels had 
gone round by the arc. Tho method employed by Roberts to obtain this accurate 
information is thus succinctly described by tho author of tho article in fflarfooood, 
already referred to. “ The method which General Roberts adopted for obtaining 
information was to have about twouly cavalry is advance, close to the rebels. 
They left connecting links of two or three men every few miles, so as to keep up 
tho chain of communication. The advance party was composed, half of Burnell 
horse, who had no sympathy with the rebels, hut could not communicate very 
well with the villagers, and half of horsemen belonging to the Rdjah of Jaipilr, 
who were supposed, as Rdjpdts, to he on good terms and able easily to com- 
municate with the villagers, but not to be very warm partisans of the British. 
By this mixed party correct and immediate intelligence wns constantly supplied. 

t NdthdwSrd is a town in the CFdaipdr State, situate on the Bands river, 
twenty-two miles from Udaipur. The shrine there attracts countless multitudes 
of pilgrims. 

VOb, V. 
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thcso circumstances, Tantiii, bad no other alternative 1ml tn 
lighl. 

At daybreak, then, lio langod his moil as sic il fully a B the 
nature of tlio ground would allow. IT is position was 
'hi m™” 1 ' strong. In front of him flowed the liana,'!, which, 
iiii'itEon. covering his centre, then mado a bend which 
pro tooled his right; his left rested on somo steep 
hills. The ground ho occupied was a low, sleep lidge, which 
formed tlio hank of the river. Before him, on the opposilo 
bank, was an open plain, eight hundred yards wide, aoioss 
which his eniuny must march. 

At 7 o’clock on the morning of Iho 14th L’ol orts marched 
a i Toss it. In vain did Tantia’s four guns, well pro- 
Huiuk* ti rded hy a natural parapet, sweep that plain. In 
spite of the effect they produced— and it was con- 
siderable — the Brili. si i and Native infantry leaded the loft 
bank, fordod the river, and sealed the heights on the enemy’s 
left and centre. Tlio light, whore Iho guns were posted, being 
ill-lent-! thus loft unsupported, abandoned tho pieces under 
a volley from the 13th Bombay Native Infantry. 
Tho cavalry, led hy Colonel Naylor, then dashed across tlio 
stream, and came upon tho rebels scattered over tho plain. 
Naylor pursued them for two miles, his men dealing and re- 
ceiving death. Ho then formed up his men, and, under orders 
from tlio general, kept up a steady and orderly pursuit for 
fifteen miles, killing n limbers of stragglers, and capturing three 
elephants and a quantity of baggage. Two miles 
inmf’.r fluca further on, the rebels, having reached a villngo 
mill's' 10 ' 1 " KUrv< 11111 ( bid by jungle, determined to mako a stand. 

Naylor, finding that tho number of men whom ho 
could then muster amounted only to a hundred and fifty, and 
that tho country was quite unlit for cavalry, upon this aban- 
doned the pursuit.* 

Tantia Topi, having shaken off his pursuers, pressed, now 
without guns, eastward, hoping to find the Chambfll 
towmSs'uio fordable, and to place that river between himself 
Cliaihb.il, and tho English. It cherts, divining his intention, 
followed in the same direction, and the fourth day 

* lilacliwood’e Mmjuzine, August 18G0. Tantiii 'Topi wiles tiers of this 
action : Tlio next morning wo moved towards Patan, and, after proceeding about 
cue mile, the English army arrived and an action toolc place. We left our four 
guns and fled." 
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after tlic action reached Puna, a town north of Chitor, not far 
from tlio high road between Nfmacli and Nasirdbad. Here ho 
mot Brigadier Parke, commandant of the Nfiuach 
brigade, who, some days before, had started from. by 

that place in anticipation of orders to cut off Tantia 
from the south, Huberts now made over to him the 8th 
Hussars and the Baluchis, and begged him to continue the 
pursuit. 

Purko set out at once, hut, some of the horses of the 8th 
Ilussara being knocked up, he deviated from the 
exact eourso followed by Tantia to proceed to Nf- 
much, whore lie know he could obtain about fifty loNtmuca 
fresh horses. Here he was met by conflicting news hi r "s,' tl 
regarding the fugitives. On the ono side ho was 
a-sured by exports that it was absolutely impossible that Tantia 
could cross the Chamhal at that season of the year, and that 
lie was Lout on pushing southwards; on the other, Captain 
Showers, the political agent at Udaipur, who was then at 
Nuiutch, had received information from the spot that Tantia 
was determined to cross the river. Unfortunately, 

Parke believed tho exports. Proceeding to Morasii, di'cmeiuy 
fifteen miles from Nmuicli and thirty from the ““ ^ 
Chamhal, lie halted there a few hours to obtain 
more oxact information. When it oamo it told him tlmt the 
informant of Captain Showers was right, and that Tiiutia rvas 
attempting tho Cliambal. l’arko hurried after him, reached 
the river after a hard march, only to find it just fordable, hut 
rising rapidly, to sco “a fesv disabled ponies stand- 
iug on the left hank, and the rebels disappearing queuc’n ,jf 
among some mango-trees in the west horizon.” wataM.'itmitf 
Tantia had escaped. Parke returned to NmacL. to 
rofi l.* 

Tantid, meanwhile, having crossod the Chamhal, pushed fur 
Jhalra Patau, thirty miles distant. Jhalra Patan is 
a handsome town in the Jlialawar State, ninety fmnacn 
miles to the east of Kirnaeh and two hundred and .liuiiai’auin. 
sixteen to the north of Sugar, built on tho model of 
Jaipur. The Kami of that state, Prftlii Singh, great- 
grandson of tho famous Zalim Singh, the founder uiiUsii, 
of the principality, was loyal to his British over- 
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Titntiil t dices 

pci*' session o( 
Jliiilrn P.itiiu 
ami levies a 
heavy contrl- 
b (lion. 


is iii-pcrtf ci lord. IIo hacl no idea of yielding without a f>ti ngglo ; 

by ins Lioup=. ^ ut j^ y ^ oops, when drawn up to repel the Maratlui 
invader, behaved precisely as Sindhia’s troops had behaved 
at Gwaliar on a similar occasion — they fraternised with tho 
lebels. Tantiii at once took possession of tho Itiind’s 
guns, moro than thirty in number, his ammunition, 
bullocks and horses, and surrounded tho palace. 
Tho next morning ho visited iho It ami, and de- 
manded a contribution in money. Tho Kami offered 
five lakhs; hut, this sum not being doomed su/lioiont, 
Itao Sahib, acting as representative of the IVslnvii, sent for him 
and demanded twenty-five. Ultimately tho lttimi agreed to 
give fifteen. Of these ho actually paid five, but, having bom 
insulted and ill-lreated, ho escaped that same night and fled to 
Man, leaving some barrels of powder handy for his wife and 
family to blow themselves up if threatened with insult; " 

Tiinlhi, freed by tho rising of Iho (Jliamhal from all chance 
of immediate pursuit, halted Jive days at Jhiilra 
Palau, lie states that ho omployod tho money 
taken to issue throe months’ pay to his troops, at 
tho monthly rate of thirty rupees to each trooper, 
and twelve rupees to each foot soldier. ’Whilst so 
halting, he and his comrades, Kao S&hib and tho Nawtib of 
Bandah, conceived a very hold idea. This was no less than to 
march on Indiir, and summon Ilolkar’s troops to join tho re- 
presentative of tho liego lord of tho Marat, luis. Gould lie 
succeed in reaching the capital of TTolkar before tho small hotly 
of troops which tho news ol' his approach would prol ably bring 
to the same spot from Man, tho fraternisation would bo certain, 
and the result would spioad to all Ilolkar’s subjects, impressed 


Tib it Id 
t on i i\es 
tin* idea of 
nun clung on 
1ml u(, 


and ti icB to 
cany It out. 


with this idea, Tantiii marched with his army, now 
reinforced by tho Jhahiwar levies and all tho Kami’s 
guns,’]' nearly direct south to Kiijgarli.j: 


* This account is talccn mainly from Trintid’s memoirs. Tho writer in Ithicl'- 
ii >oml states that the war contribution amounled to sixty thousand pounds, 
whilst forty thousand pounds more was collected from Government property. 
As JMlra Patau was a very rich town, this was very likely tire case. 

f Tfintirt says eighteen, hut as lro had no guns when lie arrived, and ns throo 
were abandoned and twenty-soven captured a few days later at Jftijgarh, ho 
must, have taken all. 

% There are thirteen well-known towns of this nnmo, and probably many 
more. The Hnjgnrh referred to in tho text is in MiUwir. 
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Bill, whilst Tani iii had been rosting at Jlialra ['atari, tlio 
officer commanding in Miil wil, Major-General Micliol, had, as if 
loading his thoughts, despatched from Unit place a foico, 1 under 
Colonel Lockhart, to cover lijjen, duo north of 
Indiir. Lockhart, proceeding; further northwards, Jnnvo“m iiir 
reacliod Biisiur, a place about seventeen miles to the Jyo mi winch 
west of li'iijg'arli. Not believing himself strong niivnuoiiiR. 
onough to attack Tiintiii, ho iulronchod himself, to 
a wait the arrival of a small roinlbroomonf, under Colonel llopo, 
coming from Miiu. Ho mot this reinforcement at NYdkerah, 
about three miles to the south of Susuir. At the very time of 
ibis junction Tautiii, was marohing on llujgarh, witliiu a few 
miles of him. 

At this period, tlio ond of August 1858, a change took place 
in the permuwl of tlio British command. Major- 
General Roberts, who had up to that time com- 
mamlod in Uiijpiitana, was Lransforrod to the military lnlboim. 
and political control of tlio Gujrafc division. 11 is 
placo was taken by Major-General Michel of the Royal army, 
commanding in Miilwa, a command which ho was now to hold 
in conjunction with that in Rajputana. Micliol was a zealous, 
active, resolute, and capable odicor, thoroughly impressed with 
the necessity of pursuing tlxo fugitivo oliioftain without 
cessation. 

Michel joined tlio unilod columns of Lockhart and llopo at 
Niilkeinh. lie had no information regarding Tiintiii 
Topi, hut a vague rumour prevailed that ho was ’ 1 '“ koa , . 
moving in a north-ouHtorly direction. Marching Niiikemii, 
was, in every sense of the word, difficult. Although 
the month of September had arrived, heavy rain, the precursor 
of (he break-up of tlie monsoon, was falling, and the saturated 
cotton soil of Malwii rosomblod a sea of black mud, Still it was 
necessary to move, and Michel movod in tlio right direction. 
With groat difficulty he transported his little army to Oluipaira, 
aliout midway to ltajgarh. The following day, the rain having 
ceased, Micliol pursued his march towards that placo. 
r l ho lieat was so great and the sun’s rays were so jauauioB, 
terrible that some of tlio artillery horses dropped 


* Throe hundred and fifty 92n(l Highlanders, four hundred unit fitly 19th 
Bombay Native Infantry, one squadron Bombay 3rd Light Cavalry, and two 
guns be Mavcliand’s battery Bengal Artillery. 
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dead in tlio fra res. Hlill I\Iio1iel pushed on, and, about fi o’clock 
in the ancmooii, halting on a ricinii; giomid, he liud 
(inr'ii T.tuti.t |j l(i irratiJicaLion of beholding Taulia Tool's army 
encamped near tlio Availed town ot hajgarli. 

To tvavei'i-o llirou miles of black soil and then, at, llio approach 
of jviolit, lo a* lack with a tired mmy a fresh body of moil in 
the position they bad chosen, av.is not for a moment to bo 
thoiio-bt of. Michel, then, Availed for Lho morning; but, when 
morning dawned, Tanlia and bis men had disnp- 
T.tmiii iipm peared. Michel at onco sent his cavalry on their 
tiftok. iJiih irack was dislinguisliod, lirst, hy Lho 
marks of the gun wheels and lho olephanls, then, moro decidedly 
hy tlmo guns lying- abandoned on tlio road. A 
littlo fur tli or on lho rebel force was desorb'd, drawn 
lumiit'jin, np in two lines, tlio boeoiul on higher gTound lhan 
llio first, and tlio guns on ground above belli. The 
cavalry then halted to await Llio approach of the infantry and 
guns. 

Tlio infantry and guns did not lot Michol wait long. As 
soon as they oamo np llio action began with an 
o"' 1 arlillory Jiro from both sides. Then Lho English 

IiSts film, infantry, deploying, wont at the rebels. The latter 
did not wait tlio coniliot, but gave way and Hod. 
Getting entangled in iniorsocting roads, they loll into inextric- 
able confusion. Tlio British liorso artillery, galloping forward 
in altormito divisions of two guns, kept up a (ire on the retreating 
masses, whilst, the cavalry, threatening their left Hank, forced 
thoni to incline towards the north.” In llio pursuit, twonly- 
eovon guns w ovo taken. 

Tautift, driven towards llio north, wandered about for some 
time in tlio jungly country on both sides of the 
purLuois Bctwft, and eventually made for Siionj — in an 

jiiuiur iimnj easterly direction. But, Avbilsl thus seeking a place 
J : ‘"‘ ■ of soenrity, now enomioa wore gathering round him. 

* 0£ this action, Tuutid Avrit.cs: “On reaching Ihljgnrli llio IGiifylisb army 
came up and attacked us. Wo loft our gnus and fled." It would bo incredible, 
vero it not true, that a force so largo, numbering at least eight thousand, wiih 
thirty guns, should allow itself to bo defeated by loss thuu ano-sixth of iis 
number in men and guns, without drawing a drop of blood, Yet so it was. 1 1, 
if, the moro strange, at about half tlio rebels had been trained anil disciplined by 
Europeans; their guns were effective pieces of larger calihro Ilian tins English 
9-pounders, their muskets boro tlie Tower mark, and their awards were excellent, 
yet not one man of the British force was killed or wounded 1 
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To Brigad ier Parke, wlio had loft Nimach on tlio nth of Sept- 
ember, wan entrusted tho duty of covering iinliir and Bhopal, 
Unis leaving Miohcl’B forco to follow Tiiutiii from tlio west , 
whilst Smith’s brigade should advance from the north, and the 
Jluinsi column under Colonel Liddell from the north-east. 

With this disposition opens a now phase of the pursuit. The 
defeat of Tanlia Topi near najgarh almost coincide 1 
in time with tho eoiioludon of the rainy season; for, 
al though rai u continued for some days to fall, further Njjr'J 1 1111,1 
operations had become possible. Wo are now 
entering upon tho cold weather campaign. In this now actors 
appear upon tho scone. Tlio Central India held force once more 
invites tho attention of tho public. It seems fitting, then, that 
before describing the events of that cold-weather campaign i 
should trace tho operations of Goueral Napier and of Brigadier 
Smith from tho period when wo left thorn up to the middle of 
September. Meanwhile wo must suppose Tiintid Topi lo ho 
making tho best of his way, by circuitous paths, from llajgarh 
to Sironj. 

At tho beginning of duly wo left Goner, il Napier's division 
at Gwaliar and Jlniusi, Biigadior Smith’s brigade TIU , fcllMl|i 
at Sipii, and Mayne’s Irregulars at Gdtiali, all uwiui'ti " " 
resting after tho extraordinary fatigues and exposure 
of the Central India campaign. To tlio superficial 1>ul " " ' 
glance, order had been restored in Sindiiia’s dominions. Tlio 
Maharajah, grateful to the English, moro fervent than at any 
previous period in his desire for thoir success, was doing his 
utmost to forward tho views of the army administrators for tlio 
success of tho troops, fcjir .Robert Hamilton, located at G-waliar, 
was engaged in ro-cstahlishing political relations with tlio 
potty stales around. Tho situation was full of promise; and 
jot, all tho time, it was hollow and unsound. 

During tho whole of July tho European troops had rest. 
The comparatively trilling matters which required JleVllUor 
attention in tho districts were easily disposed of by ivuii'-'iiiisii, 
the employment on detached duty of tlio men of 
Meade’s Horse, a regiment daily rising in estimation. 

But on llio 2nd of August an incident occurred which lod to 
very serious complications. A chief of Siudhia’s territory, 
named Man Singh, Rajah of Nnnvar, had quarrelled with his 
lingo lord. To avenge tlio wrong which, ho conceived, had 
Lien indicted upon him by Sindhiii, and which will presently 
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ho rel;ilcd, and encouraged possibly by Tantia’s action in tlio 
south, this chieftain, summoning his followers, twelve thousand 
strong, surprised on the 2nd of August tlio strong 
ifn^ira fort of Pauli, eighty-threo miles by tlio Sipri road 

11 south-west of Gwaliar, and pigbteon to the north- 

west of Sipri, but recently supplied with six months’ provisions 
and ammunition. Now, Smith’s brigade was at Sipri. On 
the 4tli ho learned of the act of rebellion perpetrated by 
Man Singli. On the 5tli ho started from Sipri with 
fnillsipu' 3 a force composed of two squadrons of tlio 8th 
l i’ , ra w r Hussars, two of the 1st Bombay Lancers, a wing of the 

t io ii 05th, anti three field guns ; and, marching as rapidly 

as the roads would permit, reached the vicinity of i’auri early 
on the morning of the 7th. On approaching the place, Man 
Singh sent a messenger with a flag of trueo to the brigadier, to 
assure him that he had no quarrel with the English ; that his 
contention was with the Maharajah alone, and to supplicate 
earnestly for an interview. Smith granted the request and saw 
the chief that day. In an earnest manner, totally 
devoid of pretension, Man Singh told his story to the 
ivl'iinsin'ii brigadier. lie and his family, he said, had ever 
‘ in ’ " K ' been loyal servants to the Mahaidjah. During the 
lifetime of his father, nothing had occurred to mar the good 
feeling which had previously existed. But, on his father’s 
death, tho Maharajah had insulted and robbed him 
t uenucr. 8 ° f by refusing to recognise his right to succeed to the 
principality of Narwiir* and the estates adjacent. It 
was to recover these, or, at all events, to avenge himself on the 
Maharajah, that he had drawn the sword and seized Faun, 
which formed a part of liis ancestral possessions, hut, ho added 
earnestly, “ I have no connection with the rebels, and no quarrel 
with tho English.” The plea, though true, and 
nji'ets hig convincing the listener of its truth, was not of a 

pick, & nature which, in those times, could ho accepted by 
an English commander. Smith was responsible for 
the peace of the country near Sipri ; that peace had been 
violated by Man Singh, and Smith bad but ono plain duty, 

* Nanvar is a very important place, with an interesting history. It lies forty- 
four miles south of Gwaliar. In 1814 Narwitr, with the lands pertaining to it, 
was assessed by the Gwaliar Government at 2,250,000 rupees annually. Tuttle 
■wonder, then, that the despotic ruler of the native State in which it lay should 
covet it, 
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to sec tliat tlio violators wore punished and that 

peace was maintained. lie informed Man Singh of ? n 'i pirp ir™ 

1 , . . n . . , , . , V to beau go 

tins necessity. Alan Smgh was obstinate, and ox- r,tun. 
pressed his determination to resist. 

Pauid was strong, well supplied with provisions and ammuni- 
tion, and its garrison, originally only two thousand, 
had been increased during the few days since the 
capture to neaily double that number. Amongst rhurf. 
tlio new-comers was a chief, Ajit Singh liy name, 
uucla of Man Singh. Smith’s force amounted only to eleven 
hundred men of all arms, and his three pieces wore field-pieces, 
lie was thus far too weak to undertake a siego; and the place 
was too strong to he carried by a coup-de-main. Under these 
circumstances he deemed it prudent to maintain his ^ 

position near the place, while ho sent to Gwaliar an tifu n'jftir 3 
earnest request for reinforcements. On receiving 
this requisition Napier felt the enormous importance 
of settling the matter with as little delay as possible. Examples 
of that sort in a country long under Maratha rule are apt to he 
contagious, and there was every probability that, if Man Singh 
wore allowed for any length of lime to parade his defiance of 
the British, chieftains more powerful than he might follow his 
example. Napier, then, determined to take the matter into his 
own hands. IIo started accordingly on the 11th 
with five guns and four mortars, escorted by six ^from 018 
hundred horse and foot, reached Sipri on the 17tli, o»iiiuirto 
and joined Smith on the 19f.h of August. lie began £ lte 
operations the next day. For twenty-four hours ho 
poured a vertical lire into the fort from his mortars, and then 
began to uso his broaching batteries. This demonstration quite 
satisfied Man Singh. On the night of the 23rd he, Ajit Singh, 
and their followers evacuated IYmri, and made their way 
southwards through the jungles. Napier entered 
Pauri, the following morning, then equipped a light ^ifosingU 
column under Bobcrlson,25tbBoiubayNative Infantry tho place. 

— an officer whose gallantry and soldierlike conduct 

have often been mentioned in those pages — and sent him in 

pursuit of the rebels. Napier himself having 

destroyed the fortifications of Pauri and burst p**" 

the guns, retired to Sipri to make arrangements for 

the further pursuit of Man Singh should Bobertson fail to 

capture him. 
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Thu! zealous officer left IYuiri on the 20th of August, on iho 
track of Man Singh. lie liad with him a squadron of tlio 
8th Ilussais, a squadron of Meado’s Horse, two 9-pouudors, one 
6-poumler, one 5^-inoh howitzer, a huntliod men of the 8Gth, a 
hundred and twenty of the ‘doth, two hundred 10th Bombay 
Native Infantry, and two hundred 25th Bumhay Native Infantry, 
Pushing; on by forced inarches through the jungles, crossing 
difficult riveis, and conquoiing every obstacle, liobertson ou 
the 3rd of September ascertained that tho rebels 
Uoberiwn were at Bij.ipur, near Giinali, twenty-three miles 
Aj!t distant. His determination was install I ly taken, 

n'.'ojrt It Leaving tho hulk of his troops to giuud the camp 

iiijkpur, and baggage, he mounted on elephants and camels 
seventy live men of the 80th, ninety of iho 95th, ami 
a hundred each of t ho 10th and 25th Native Infantry, and with 
these and fifty men of the 8th Hussars, and a hundred and fifty 
of Moade’s Horse, he set out that night. At daybreak tho 
following morning ho came in sight, of the rebels occupying a 
rising ground on the opposite bank of tho Parbati river. ' They 
liarl no scouts, and, the light being si ill grey, 
u2r, Uca liobertson was able to cross the river unperceived 
and to send liis cavalry round to take up a position 
in rear of the rebel camp. These movements were executed 
with so much care and precision, that, when tho cavalry were 
taking up the position indicated, tho rebels wore actually 
stripping to bathe in tho river, preparatory to their morning 
meal. Tho surprise was complete. Of organised 
“cm up. resistance there was none; but tho casualty list 
showed (hat the rebels, though taken unawares, 
defended themselves bravely. Lieutenant Fawcett, 95th, was 
killed; Captain Poore and Lieutenant Ilanbury, 1 8th Hussars, 
and Lieutenants Stewart and Page, of Meade’s Horse, wore 
wounded. The remaining casualties in killed and wounded 
amounted to eighteen. 

It was discovered after tho action that it was not Man Singh’s 
but Ajit Singh’s bund which had been routed. The 


oMhmlulSi astute . iIilY Singh, on learning that lxe was pursued, 
force. had divided his partisans into three divisions, with 
instructions to traverse separate roads and to com- 
bine at an appointed place. It was one of those divisions, six 
hundred strong, and composed, as was ascertained after the 
action, of men from the Maharajah's bodyguard, fr.m Iho 
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Gwaliar contingent, and from the 3rd, 40tli, 47th, and 50ih 
regiments native infantry which hid been encountered. They 
woro all dressed in red, and had percussion firelocks. About 
three-fourths of them were killed/ lmt Ajit Singh escaped. 

Boberlson marched from the scene of action to Utimih, where 
ho arrived the middle of September. AVitli this 
march may ho said to terminate the campaign of the ci«.=<* of tn ' 
rainy season in the districts to the west and south- cntlipaign. 0 " 
west of Gwaliar bordering on IhijpuUina. It is now 
fit that we should follow the various columns in the cold- 
weather campaign against Tantia Topi and his allies. Of these 
that against Tantid Topi demands precedence. 

I left that chieftain making his way about the jungly country 
on Loth sides of the Bctwa towards Sironj. lie 1hcstur 
duly leached that place about the middle of Sept- rcuAsTe 
ember, he and his men utterly exhausted. A rest TAum Topi, 
of eight days, made sweeter by tho absence of all 
foar — for the heavy rain that was falling would, they sir°nj? ,ls at 
well knew, make the roads impassable to their 
enemy — set them on their legs again, and even restored to them 
their former audacity. On tho conclusion of that period, the 
rains having ceased, Tdntia led his men, with the four guns ho 
had taken at Sironj, against Isagai li, a town with a fort, be- 
longing to Sindhia, in the hilly and difficult country south of 
Sipri. Here ho demanded supplies ; hut, the towns- 
people refusing them, Tantid stormed and plundered nnumjjj™, 
the place, and took seven guns. II u and his 

associates halted there for a day to consider their 
further plans. Their deliberations then culminated in a deter- 
mination to divide tboir forces, Tantid proceeding with tho hulk 
of them and five guns to Clianduri, the Bdo Sdhib with six 
guns and fewer followers making his way to Tal Balia t by 
jjalatpiir : this plan was carried out. 

What Chancier! was, the reader will recollect who has 
followed the history of Sir Hugh Bose’s central T( , g 
Indian campaign, j It was now held for Sindhia by repulsed at 
a loyal soldier, a man who had no sympathy with c^er!. 


* The number of killed is often exaggerated, but on this occasion between 
four and Jive hundred dead bodies were actually counted on both sides of the 
river. 

f Pages 103-5. 
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rebels. IIo repulsed, tbou, Tantia, Topi’s appeals, and when 
the Marat Jia chief attempted to storm the place he repulsed 
his attache. Tan tia wasted three days in an attempt to gain 
a place the possession of which would havo heen of incal- 
culable use to him, and then, baffled though not 
ami moves dispirited, made for Man graulf, on tho left hank of 
g";,,!, 1 ."' the Betwa, about twenty miles south of Chanden, 
lie was marching, though he knew it not, on defeat, 
for tho English wore to meet him there ! 

I must now return to his pursuers. I have alroady stated 
tho position of the several English columus ; how 
roa'tiuns Brigadier I’arko was covering Indur and Bhopal; 
imiwiera. how Colonel Liddell with the Jliansi force was 
covering tlie country to the north-east, I havo now 
only to add that Brigadier Smith, released by tho capture of 
Pauri, had taken up a position north of Sironj. In the inner 
part of the circle, the outer rim of which was occupied by these 
columns, General Michel was acting. 

Enabled at last, towards the end of Septomboi’, by tho 
cessition of t be heavy rains, to act freely, Michel, 
mireho-on 'believing he should find Tantia in tho Betwa 
Ma.ngr.iuii. valley, wont in pursuit of him in a north-easterly 
direction. As he marehod, ho hoard of tho various 
depredations committed by the fugitives, aud ho felt suro ho 
should find him. On the 9th of October, marching towards 
Mangriiuli, information reached him that Tantia had occu- 
pied the high ground near the place, and was waiting for 
him. 

Tantia had arrived there thal very morning. He had not 
sought a battle, but as the ground was favourable he 
nMiUoa to resolved to risk one. His position was strong, and 

a'mou" the five guns he had placed in the front of his line 

commanded the ground along which the English 
must advance. When, then, Michel sent his men forward, 
Tdntia’s gnns opened a destructive fire. Grown holder by 
despair, Tantia at tho same time sent his civalry to monaco 
both flanks of tho few assailants. Eor a moment 
!2c lliliM tbe position of these seemed critical, the moro so as 
Tuuud, some of the outflanking horsemen penetrated between 
the main budy and the rear-guard. But whilst 
they still hesitated to come on, to risk a hand-to-liand encounter, 
the' British troops advanced steadily, and, gaining the crest, 
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cliai'goil the guns. Then all was over. Tantia and who, ho»- 
his men abandoned their guns and fled. The want win, and 
of sufficient cavalry did not allow Michel to pursue Uees - 
them.* 

Tantia crossed the Betwa. and fled first to Jaklaun, and 
thou, next day, to Lalitpur, where he rejoined Kao Sihib, who, 
it will he remembered, had six guns. Tantid re- 
mained here, hut Rao Sahib, with the hulk of the T.tnii.t nmi 
troops and the guns, set off the following day, and jjfij 
mai’ched in a south-easterly direction. Michel mean- iiieil sepautc. 
while, ordering Smith to watch the left hank of the 
Betwa, followed Kao Sahib, and, making his way with great 
difficulty through the dense Jaklaun jungle, came suddenly 
upon him at Sindvvaha, about thirty miles east of the Betwa. 
Warned by the inopportune sound of a bugle in the Biitish 
camp, Rdo Sahib hail time to draw up his men on a rising 
ground, with the guns in front. Then followed a scene almost 
similar to that at Mangrauli. The English, threatened 
on both flanks, advance and capture the guns, when iouiiy 
the lebels flee. In their flight, however, they were, n,i ° 

on this occasion, less foi tunate than at Mangrauli. 

Mioliol had his cavalry handy; the ground, too, was unfavour- 
able for i apid flight. In a pursuit which covered 
twelve miles, the rebels then suffered severely. }Jj'°’ T( , r 
Iiao Sahib, however, escaped. The English lost caTap™' 
five officers and twenty men iu killed and wounded. 

Kao Sahib rejoined Tantia at Lalitpur, and again tho two 
held counsel as to the future. The country north of 
the Narbachl seemed about to close on them. The The rebel 
circle was gradually lessening, and in a few days “^miolvo 
they would be in the folds of the dost] oyer. They to cru-s tn« 
saw this oleaily, saw that their only chance was to N “ rbalk '- 
break through the circle and march to the south, 
putting the enemy, if po-sible, on a false scent. This was the 
difficult part of tho programme, hut they laid their plans to 
attempt it. 

It is impossible to withhold admiration from the pertinacity 
with which this scheme was carried out. Leaving Lalitpur, 


* Of this action Tuntia writes : “ Oil onr march to Mangrilull we met the 
English army. Shots were fired for a short time, when we left all our guns and 
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Tantia and tlio Edo, whose design was to escape southwards, 
marched to Kitjuriu, with the intention of recross- 
,/^r-a ing tlio Beiwa near that place and turning ihenco 
\aiTaiht llJ0 southward. But, the ford being guarded by Colonel 
Liddell, Tantia turned north-eastward, and made 
once more for Tal Bahat. There lie halted to rest his men. The 
following day, moving direct southwards, ho penetrated into 
f ho Jftldaun jungles, still to the east of the Botwii. He halted 
one day at Jaklanu, and the next at Hawaii (in the Sagar dis- 
trict). There he heard that the English army was on his track, 
so he at once broke up and pushed on towards Kurai.* 

Whilst he is making that march I must return to General 
Michel. From the field of Hindwuha that general 
had marched to Lalitpiir, keeping always to tlio 
westward of Tiintia with the view of baulking the 
intention he believed he might entertain of breaking 
through to the south. On reaching Lalitpiir, however, 
a messenger from Brigadier Smith reached him with 
the information that Tantia had been met marching southwards, 
and had probably gained the west side of the general. No time 
was to be lost. Michel, sending off an express to warn Parke, 
and pressing southwards by forced matches, came upon Tdntih 
by a cross road just as that chief was approaching 
the village of Kurai. Instantly the battle joined. 
The British cavalry separated from one another 
the two wings of tlio rebels’ forces. But, whilst 
the British were engaged in annihilating the lult 
wing, the right, with which wero Tantia and Tlao 
Sahib, favoured by the jungle, managed to escape 
westward. Not that the left wing fought to save 
their comrades; they had fled in the direction from 
which they had advanced, and tlio whole of Michel’s force had 
pounced upon them, leaving the other wing to escape. Tiintia 
and Eao Sahib, in fact, purchased their retreat with tlio sacrifice 
of one-lialf of their folhnvers.j 

This happened on the 25tli of October. Tantia pushed on to 
Ihljgarh, molested on his way, four miles from Bagrod,| by 


C'uUhcs him 
at Kurai. 


"Whilst he 
Annihilates 
Tilntht’s 
left w i n g, 
the right 
\\ ing escapes. 


Mich- 1 learns 
til l T.t 'li.i 
i-v marching 
pout li wards 
tintl follows 
in pursuit. 


* Ittiwah lies thirty- eight, Kurai thirty-two, miles to tlio north-west of Sugar, 
f Tantia writes of this action ; i( The English force came up in tlio morning 
awl our army became separated, I accompanied the Eao Sahib,” &c, Not a word 
about the sacrifice of the wing. 

X Bagrod lies thirty-nine miles to the north-west oE Sugar. 
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Colonel Charles Bechor, one of the most gallant 
ollicers of the Indian army, who, at the head of moicslej on 
a newly-raised regiment/ did not hesitate to attack Been' r y by 
his whole force. Becher inflicted considerable loss 1 ’ 
(upwards of forty men killed), but Tdntia pressed, on, and, 
proceeding rid ILvjgarh, crossed the Narbada into the 
's iigpur territory at a point about forty miles above 
Iloshangalud. 

Thus in the dying agony of the mutiny was accomplished a 
movement which, carried out twelve months earlier, 
would have produced an effect fatal for the time to rnvctwbicii 
British supremacy ; a movement which would have n on ° 
roused the who'o of tho western Presidency, have >iuc e a by tbo 
kindled rovolt in tho dominions of the Nizam, and f a lvo 
have, in its working, penetrated to southern India. <Ml cr. 

It was the movement to prevent which Lord 'Elphin- 
i-tono had adopted tho policy of aggressive defence till then so suc- 
cessful, which Durand had exerted all his energies hid used 
entreat us of the most urgent character with the Government of 
India, had stretched to tho utmost the powers entrusted to him, 
to hinder. And now it was accomplished 1 The nephew of the 
man recognised by iho Mur/ithh as the lawful heir of the last 
reigning I’eshwa was oil Maratha soil with an army ! 

I have said that, had that event occurred but fifteen months 
previously, British authority in western India would, 
for the time, have succumbed. As it was — tho 
event happening in October 1858, when tho sparks mmin 
of tho mutiny in every oil icy part of India, Oudh ^sif" 
excepted, had been extinguished, and when, even in 
Oudh, they were being surely trampled out — tho event caused 
alarm of no ordinary character to the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras. Although Lord Elphinstono had shown, to a re- 
markable degree, a tme appreciation of the character of the 
rebellion and of the manner in which it should bo in Eomte 
met, even he could not view without grave concern 
tho arrival of Tantia Topi and Ittio Sahib in the country of the 
Blionsliis, that country the annexation of which but a few years 
previously had moved the Maratha heart to its core. IIo could 
not but remember that a largo proportion of the population of 
the Bombay Presidency was Maratha, and he could not foresee— 


Now one of the regiments Central Imtinn Horse. 
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w ho, indeed, could forcsoc? — tho effect which might ho procTuced 
on the easily kindled minds of a susceptible people by the 
presence of the representative of the man whom many amongst 
them legal dod as their rightful ruler. 

Nor could Lord Harris, who, throughout the trying times of 
1S57-58, had shown himself prompt to moot every 
in Madras. difficulty, listen with an indifferent car to the tidings 
that tho Marathi leader had crossed the Narbada. True it was 
that the Madras Presidency was separated from the country now 
chosen by Tiintia as his campaigning-ground by the vast terri- 
tories of the Nizam. True it was that the Nizam, guided by his 
able and far-seeing minister Sftlar Jang, had displayed to tho Brit- 
ish a loyalty not to bo exceeded. But the times wore peculiar. 
The population of the Nizam’s territories was to a very consider- 
able extent Hindu. Instances had occurred before, as in the ca-e 
of Sindhiii, of a people revolting against their .sovereign when 
that sovereign acted in the teeth of tho national feeling. It was 
impossible not to fear lost, the army of Tdntia should rouse to 
arms the entire Marathi population, and that the spectacle of a 
people in arms against the foreigner might act with irresistible 
force on the people of the Daldian. 

Fortunately, these fears were not realised. Six years’ ex- 
perience of British rule had produced a remarkable 
TtiijP’opio effect upon the feelings of the Central Provinces. 

Central "Whatever might be the feelings of the landowners, 

mm'in'.a 1 of the courtiers, and of those Brahmans who, by 

marud means of their influence in a court where Briili- 


Trfntuinii mimical influence was suprome, were able to live a 
Lis followers, life of luxury, of intrigue, and of pleasure wiiliout 
having recourse to industry and toil, this at least is 
certain, that the peasantry had uo desire to recur to their old 
masters. In this respect the Central Provinces presented a re- 
markable conti ast to Oudh and Bundelkhand. With all its 


faults, the people of this part of India preferred the substantial 
justice of the rule of their alien lords. It is, indeed, a remark- 
able fact that whilst, in the dominions of Sindhiii and in the 
principalities governed by Rajput princes, Tiintia and his 
followers enjoyed tho sympathy of tho villagers, and always 
obtained from them, without pressure and without payment, 
supplies in abundance, in tho Maratha counliy beyond the 
Narbada the peasantry regarded them as pests in whose face 
the door was to he closed and the gates were to he barred, 
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who were to receive jio supplies without, payment, and, if it 
could he managed without injury to themselves, no supplies 
at all. 

To return to the story. Tan Ida, crossing the Narbada forty 
miles above Hosliangabad, proceeded via Ealhpiir to Multai *■ 
in the direction of Nagpur, hut, learning that a British forco 
from that place had anticipated him, he turned sharp westward, 
hoping to penetrate to the country southward hy an unguarded 
pass in the hills. Ho found this impossible, for 
Brigadier Hill of the Haularabad contingent was yniii find-, 
watching at Mol ghat and Asirgarh ; fnither nest- uu'ih 
ward, Sir ITngli liuse had made preparations to 
prevent Tantiii from crossing into Kliandesh, and, again t him, 
further westward still, Gen oral Iloherts was bring- 
ing up troops to bar Gujrat against him. Nothing could have 
been more tantalising, for sooth of the Tapti river, from the 
banks of which he was separated only hy the narrow Siifcpura 
range, lay the country to which Nana Sahib laid claim as his 
rightful inheritance. f Across this, under the oiicumstances, 
Tiintia dared not venture. Shut out, t.lier, from further pro- 
gress west or south, Tantiii. made a turn uortli-we-twards into 
Holkar’s possessions, south of the Narbada, hoping to recro-ss 
the Narbada unperceived and to penetrate thence into the 
territory of the Gaikwar. On the lflth November he reached 
Kargun, a decayed town in hi mar. Here was stationed a de- 
tachment of Ilolkar's troops, consisting of two troops of cavalry, 
a company of infantry, and two guns. Tlieso Tantiii forced to 
join him, and then pushed on westward. On the 
23rd ho crossed near Than, tlio groat high road from in- turns to 
Bombay to Agra, just ns it was being traversed hy u 

carts laden with mercantile stores for the use of tlio ii, tuition of * 
English. Blundering ilxese, taking with him tlio i,t 

natives who had been escorting the carls, and de- ami imiAing 
stroying the telegraph wires, ho pursued his course, 011 Uarmt ‘ llL 
feeling confident of success if only he could reach 
the Narbadil boforo the English, whom he believed ho had out- 
manceuvred, should molest him. 

* Multaf is a town in the Beiiit district, twenty-eight miles east of Bednifr. 
its chief attraction is n large tank which is reverenced hy the natives as the 
source of the river Tap If. 

t Bfackioood’s M-gazine, August 1SG0. 
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Blit Euitune (lid not favour him, Micliel, indeed, after 
defeating Tan I, i a at Kuril, had pushed on in pursuit, 

1 though not on the same track, and, with his cavalry, 

had reached Iloshangahid on the 7th of November. There ho 
joined Tarke, whom lie had previously ordered to meet him. 

Leaving Parke at Hoshangabad, Michel crossed the 
mftininulm Narbada and found himself in the wild country 
about Betid, with no accurate maps, no information 
of his own regarding the movements of the rebels, with no 
prospect of obtaining any from tlic local authorities. Left 
thus to tlio icsourees of his own intelligence, Michel came 
to the conclusion that the roads to the south and 
dijinm, due west would certainly be barred to Tiintia, and 
iintion* 1 ' 1 that, although there was hut little piospect of his 
attempting to recress the Narbada, yet that it would 
not be wise on his part to move too far from that river. Im- 
pressed with this idea, he ordered Parko to cross the 
BUMB to'iafiie Narbada at Hoshangabad, to march in a direction 
them. ° a c south-west by west, and tiilco up a position at 
Charwali, eighty miles south-east from India*, a 
town forming the angle nearest (he Narbada of a triangle of 
which Melghat and Asirgarh, both occupied liy British troops, 
formed the other angles. In that direction, though more 
slowly, he moved himself. 

"Whilst General Michel was making these preparations sonlh 
of the Narbada, the British authorities at Mau, to 
The British the north of it, were receiving disquieting rumours 
Milu regarding the continued and persistent movements 

of Tiintia westward. Dreading lest that chief should 
get possession of the grand trunk road, intercept supplies, and 
destroy the telegraph wires, Sir Robert Hamilton and Brigadier 
Edwards, who commanded at Mau, deemed it advisable, before 
Tiintia had pillaged the carts in the manner already 
Eiwotrh tifa related, to post two small infantry detachments to 
Narb°h/ Ue watch the fords above Akbarpiir. A day or two 
ar ' later, when intelligence was received that the 
westerly movement was being prolonged. Major Sutherland, 
who commanded one of these detachments, consisting of a 
hundred men of the 92nd Highlanders and a hundred of the 
4th Bombay Biflcs, received instructions to cross the river at 
Akbarpiir and keep clear the grand trunk road. Sutherland 
obeyed his orders, and passing thiough Than— the villugo 
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already spoken of— seventeen miles from Akbarpur, Su ,i OT ;„ 1Kl 
proceeded to Jilwanali, thirteen miles further cm, crows the 
nearer to Bombay. There he was when, on the J^nUxiow* 
afternoon of the 23rd of November, Tantia and imtiia- 
liis ti oops passed through Than, plundered the T 4 uti!;. bj 
carts and cut the telegraph wires, as already de- 


scribed. 

Tantia having taken the precaution to catry off with him all 
the men accompanying the carts, Sutherland remained for some 
hours ignorant of this occurrence. lie had been reinforced on 
the morning of the 23rd by fifty Europeans, sent on camels 
from Man. The evening of that day, Iho report regarding the 
plundering reached him. The next morning, talcing with him 
a hundred and twenty Europeans and eighty natives, 
riding alternately on oamels, Sutherland proceeded 
to Than, and inspected as far as possible the damage vicinity of 
done.* Learning there that the rebels had taken a ^unnSabini. 
westerly direction, he followed hastily and came in 
sight of them as they were passing through the town of Bajpiir, 
nearly midway between Thau and the Narbada. Bushing on, his 
men in advance still riding camels, disregarding the 
enemy’s stragglers and the quantities ol abandoned Cajcbcs wm 
baggage and baggage-animals, Sutherland, in half aim retire, 
an hour, had approached near enough to force a 
battle. He ordered, then, his men to dismount ; but the delay 
thus caused gave Tantia an opportunity, of which ho availed 
himself, to retire. Before Sutherland could set out in pursuit,, 
he had the satisfaction of being joined by his rear-guard — the 
men who had not been mounted, and who, in their desire for 
combat, had marched at a great pace. Keeping the whole 
of his force dismounted, Sutherland resumed the 
pursuit, and after marching two miles came up with jicsunvs tue 
the rebels, formed in order of battle on a rocky lmc8ul1, 
ridge, thickly wooded, with their two guns, the 


* “ The road for eight uules was strewed with articles, talccn by the rebels 
the previous day from some merchants' carts on the main road ; several carts 
had been brought on and abandoned when the bullocks got tired. Tlio soldiers 
tilled their water-bottles with port or sherry, of which there was enough to have 
ttocked a largo cellar, hut not a man got intoxicated. A cart-load of books had 
been opened bv tha rebels during a ludt — the contents were torn up and strewed 
in a circle, with a Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary left intact in the middle.” — 
Blackwood, August lbtiO. 
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rnmp-s lip™ gnus of TIulkar found fit Kargiin, pointing down tho 
in'imierof ' load. Taittiii, lad will him from three to four 
battle, thousand men. Hut her I and had just two hundred. 
After a little skirmishing, the smaller number chaigcd the 
larger. Dashing up the mad under a shower of grape, they 
captured tho guns, Lieutenant Dumfries, adjutant of the 92nd, 
receiving a sword-cut from their commandant, who 
ititncki mid was killed at his post. The rebel infantry then 
wfiiKht!' 1 fled. The casualties on hoth sides were tiifling.+ 
Sutherland, whoso men were too tired to pursue, 
encamped on tho ground he had gained. 

The presence ot the two guns with Tantia’s forco had neces- 
sitated that slow march over rough ground which 
ii'*td«n"iH had allowed Sutherland to overtake him. Now that 
fllh'fii 'ht™™ 8 the guns were h st his men were aide to display that 
1 h 18 ’’ capacity for rapid marching in which the natives of 
India are unsurpassed, I might almost say unequalled, l>y any 
troops in the world. So quickly did they cover the ground 
that, when at sunset the following day Sutherland reached tho 
hanks of the Narbada, ho beheld the rebel force comfortably 
encamped on the oppo-ito hank. Between him and 
th'wNa! lulu their camp flowed the waters of the Naihadii, at 
b uien lam- that point five hundred yards broad, its hunks high 
pur.ueis." 8 and difficult. To cross it in the face of an enemy 
twenty times liis strength would havo been an 
impossibility even for the troops he commanded. 

That Tautiii had been able to cross the Narbada can only ho 
accounted for by the fact that ho had marched the 
th»r rlintw previous afternoon, and the whole of the night, and 
to era-slue ' 1 ul1 ^ at tu °^ vo hours’ start of his pursuers, 
bmibiuit, L It was well fur him that he had that start. When 
ho reached the left hank of the Narbada Tautiii had 
beheld on the hank opposite a party of a hundred suwars under 
ail oflicer.f Under oilier oiremustauces the sight of these men 
might have made him hesitate. But lie knew that Sutherland 


* Regarding this artirn, Tniifii writes (after referring to the capture of the 
carts) : " Wa then left the high load and proceeded westward. The next day' 
lie were surprised by the English, force, and, leaving our two guns, we fled and 
reached the Narbada.' 1 

t Ho states Tuntia himself, and I have usually found his state uenls corro- 
borated by oilier writers. But I lmio been unable to ascertain who were tlu e 
troopers or who was tho officer. Probably he was a native c fiber. 
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was behind him. TIo, therefore, plunged boldly in. Tho sawars 
then took to flight. 

At midnight Tantia, having plundered a village called 
Chi Ida, broke up his camp on the Narbada, and 
marched in tho direction of Barodali. It was his Tantiipu^na 
last chance, hut it was a great one could ho but nurod.Ui 
arrive before the English. Barodah was the scat of 
a Maiiitlni dynasty, and it was known that a largo party at tho 
court sympathised deeply with Nana Sahib. There were in the 
city only one company of Europeans and two native regiments, 
Losides the troops of the Gaikwtir, who were almost suro to join 
the rebels. Full of the hopo raised by tho prospects ful] of h 
before him, Tantia pushed on rapidly, inarching 
from the banks of tho Narbada thirty-four miles straight on 
end. lie halted at Rajpimi, took three thousand nino hundred 
rupees and threo horses from the chief, of that 
place, and marched the next day for Chhota Udaipur, '• 
only fifty miles from Barodah and connected with ° 

it by a road. Gould lio arrive at and quit that 
place unmolested, his future, he thought, would be assured. 

But hi* pursuers were too many. I left General Michel and 
Brigadier Parke, in the second week of November, Mj t t 
at Ohanvah, south of the Narbada, confident that uhanys 
Tantia’ s progress to the south was barred, and that 
he would endeavour to scolc some means of recrossing 
into Malwa. Some days elapsed before an accurate account of 
his movements reached Michel. That able officer displayed 
then not a moment’s hesitation as to tho course to bo followed, 
llecrossing the Narbada at the Barwuni ford, he marched 
himself ou Man, whilo he despatched Parke with a 4 
flying column of cavalry, mounted infantry, and two despatches 
gnns, to pursue Tantia with tho utmost speed that Buitof Km™ 
was possible. 

Purke carried out tbeso instructions to the letter. Marching, 
in nine days, two hundred and forty-one miles, p jrkc cltcLca 
for the last twenty of which ho was forced to thread TintWat 
his way through a dense jungle, he came up with uaX'L. 
Tantia on the morning of the 1st of December, at 


* Chhotii Uclaipdr is a stato in the Bewit ICantlifi district, tlie chief of which 
pays an annual tribute to the Gai Invar, It possesses an area of ahout eight 
hundred and seventy -three square miles 
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Cliliotd. Udaipur, just an hour or two ai'tcr he had reached 
that place. Considering the climate, the nature of the country, 
and the other difficulties of the route, this march must he con- 
sidered as rivalling any of which history makes record. 

The force commanded hy Parke consisted of two 9-pounder 
guns Bombay Artillery, fifty men 8th Hussars, fifty of the 
2nd Bombay Cavalry, a party of tho Maratha horse 
liike U " dt ' r under Kerr — which, after having disarmed the 
southern Maratha country, had been scut from tho 
west to join Michel — Moore’s Aden lloise, a hundred of the 
72nd Highlanders, mounted on camels, and a hundred and 
twenty -live Gnjrati Irregular Ilorso. For tho last twenty miles 
before reaching Chhota Udaipiir, this force had, as I have 
stated, threaded its way through a dense jungle, skilfully 
piloted by Moore with his Aden Horse. On emerging 
tSi' 7 °* fr° m jungle Moore perceived tho rebels. He 
foice. 1 3 instantly surprised their outlying picket. Tho 
ground beyond the jungle was covered with large 
trees, brushwood, and tents still standing, 11 and was so broken 
as to be very difficult for cavalry and artillery. As 
ii'iEf.ircfia Pace's troops debouched on to it, he deployed his 
Kittle army, force, placing some of the 8tli Hussars, of the 
Maratha Horse and the Aden horse on his right ; 
the rest of the Maratha Horse, under Kerr, on his loft, tho 
72nd Highlanders flanking the two gunB in his centre ; tho 
remainder of the cavalry in tho rear. His whole front scarcely 
covered two hundrod yards. The rebels meanwhile, roused to 
action, had formed up about six hundred yards distant. They 
numbered throe thousand live hundred men and outflanked the 
'iiiiitiii’s British force on both sides. Tantia first endeavoured 
aggressive to turn the British loft, hut Kerr 1 , changing his 
checked! front, charged with great impetuosity, and, driving 
the rebels from the field, pursued them for a con- 
siderable distance, laying sixty of them low. A similar attompt 
on the British right was mot with equal success by the cavalry 
stationed there, Bannennan, of the Southern Maratha Horse, 
greatly distinguishing himself and killing four men with his 
own hands. In the pursuit a standard of the 5th Bengal 
Irregulars, borne by the rebels, was captured. Whilst the 
wings were thus engaged, the two British guns had kept up 


* Tuntiit admits that lie was surprised on this occasiou. 
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a heavy five on the centre. But it was not long Tlintjlde 
needed. With the repulse of the flankiug attacks f.-atcund 
the action terminated. A pursuit along the whole ™ to | T 1 from 
line then ioLloweJ. 

This engagement was fatal to Tautia’s hopes regarding 
Barodali. Leaving his route to the westward, he 
tied northwards into the jungles of Banswdra, the 
.southernmost principality of Eaj[iutaua. These junkies, 
jungles, extremely denso in their character, are 
inhabited principally by Mills, a wild and uncivilised race, 
much given to plunder. Ilommed in on ihe south by tlio 
Narbada, now for ever abandoned, on the west by Gujrul, 
now completely guarded by General Huberts, and on the 
north and cast by difficult ranges which separate it from 
Udaipur and Sirohi, and the passes across which are few and 
difficult, Tun ti A might have been excused if he had despaired 
of escape. But lie did not despair. Rao Sahib was 
now his only companion, the Nawab of Banduh having 
in November taken advantage of the Royal Pro- 
clamation to surrender. f ' But these two men were, 
in this hour of supreme danger, as cool, as hold, as fertile 
in resource, as at any previous period of their 
careers. 

And yet the British commanders had done their 
utmost to hem in Tantia. They really believed that at last they 
had him. The troops of Roberts’s division were The(Mrlon 
echeloned along the roads and paths and passes ainmuii™ 
leading from Banswara to the west. On that side 
escape was impossible. A force detached from 
Nirnach under Major Eocke guarded the passes to the north and 
north-west. Another column sent from Man, under Colonel 
Benson, commanded at the moment by Colonel Somerset, 
watched the passes leading eastward and south-eastward, whilst 
Tantia was cut off from the south by his recent pursuers, 
greatly strengthened by flying detachments, fio n Burlianpur 
and from Ivhandesli. To add to his difficulties, the Bhil 
inhabitants of the jungles of Banswara, far from aiding him, 
followed bis track as the vulture follows tlio wounded hare, 
anxious for the momont when she shall lie down and suooumb. 

But, undaunted, Tantia pressed deeper into the jungles. On 


Desperate 
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TiliUiu and 
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They remain 
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* To bo hereafter referred to. 
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reaching Ueogaih Bdi id ' ho found tlifi t but a small 
nim> mme- poi lion of fits force was with him. Ho halted there 
T.'Vics'* tUl tw0 days, to allow li s men to reunite. This result 
' r ' ’ having hoen obtained, he, on the 10th of December, 
entered Pains nurd. Here ho halted a day, his men plundering 
sixteen or seventeen camel-loads of cloth from Ahiuachibad, He 
probably would have halted here longer but that informa- 
tion reached him that Colonel Somerset’s brigade was closing 
up from Itatlam.f Disturbed by this information, 
mincin'? t« ] 1Q matched in a nearly north-westerly direction to 
ujiiii'iin Saluiuha, an isolated fort belonging to the liana, of 
Udaipur, encircled by hills, in the heart of the 
Aravali range. , It was a strong position, commanding the 
approaubiB to Udaipur. Here Tautiu. obtained some supplies, 
of which lie was greatly in need, and set off the following day 
in the hope of surprising Udaipur. Dut the British had received 
information of his movements, and Major liocke’s 
column had taken up a position at Bhauaror, whence 
luiliisioi, it would be easy for him to cover Udaipur or to fall 
on Tnntin as ho emerged from the northern passes. 
Discovering this obstacle before he had committed him* oil' too 
far, Tdntid turned sharply to the north-east and look up a 
s[ j. position at the village of Bhilward,! in Ihe densest 
into ctio'' " part of the jungle. Here, it is said, Tdntid and liis 
Smmcs' 1 followers debated the advisability of surrendering. 
K'gir.img But the intelligence which readied them during 
Biirrcndu. their deliberations that Man Singh was at hand, and 
Heidis that Prince Eiruzsluih was advancing to their assist- 
“ c ‘" ,iai 1 ance, induced thorn to persevere in their resistance, 
to give one more chance to If’orlnno, 

Tdntid halted two days at Bhilwara and then made for 
Pavldbgarh, the capital of the lid jab of the state of 
iDurjiiuuts* that name. His probable line of route had been 
somenhat well divined by tlie English general. But he, too, 
i l ,y Pnd received information of lfiruzsliah’s movements, 

and it was necessary to arrange to meet him also, 
i 'lfn/simii. Bor this purpose, Somerset had been despatched with 

* Ddogorh Baria. is the capital o£ u state of the same name as Howil Kiuitha, 
in the province of Giijnit. 
t Rathim lies fifty miles to the west of TJjjen. 

j Nut the town of the same name on the road between Nfmach and Nasir- 
nlnU 
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a liglit column lo Agra, Roche had hccn moved to take liis 
place at Partiibgarh, whilst Parke, plunging into the jungles 
from the westward, was rapidly fallowing on the track of tho 
fugitives. 

It thus happened that when, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 2otk of December, Tanlia and his followers 
emerged from the jungles close to ParUihgarh, ho 
found himself face io face with Major Hooke. That uiTjungic”™ 
officer, not having a sufficient number of men at his 
disposal to close the three passes, had taken up a position about 
two miles from the jungles, whence he could march to any 
point at which the robots might threaten to debouch, provided 
he had any information of their movements. On this occasion 
lie had no such information, liis force, too, was, as I have 
said, small, consisting ouly of two hundrod infantry, two guns, 
and a handful of native cavalry. He had no chance, 
however, of assuming the offensive. Tanlia marched 
straight at him, and kept him engaged for two 
hours, a sufficient time to enable his elephants and baggage to 
clear the pass. Seeing this result gained, Tantia, ttn(Jm . ira , 8 
who had thus, in spite of liis many foes, escaped imvnnis iim- 
from tho trap, marched iu the direction of Mandosar, 
and halted for the night within bix. miles of that 
place. Thouoo ho marchod very rapidly — in three days — to 
Z ini pur, a hundred miles east-south-east of Nimaoli, thus 
returning to tho part of tiro country almost directly south of 
Gwaliar. 

But the English were at his lieels. Benson, who had resumed 
command of the Mau column, had received excellent inform- 
ation regarding Tantia’s movements from Captain Hutchinson, 
one of the assistants to Sir Robert Hamilton. He pushed on 
after Tantia, then, marching thirty-five miles a day, 
caught him up at, Zii'apiir the very day ho had 2tufS2 him 
arrived there. Tantia, compile tcly surpirised, fled atZmipiir. 
without fighting, leaving six of his elepihants taUjitaf 3 
behind him, and pushed northwards to Barod, 

Here another surprise followed him. Somerset had reached 
Zirapiir the morning after Tantia had left it. Ho had two 
horse artillery guns with him. Taking flush, horses from tho 
ammunition wagons, ho attached them to Benson’s two guns. 
With these four guns, and the ammunition contained in the 
limber, Somerset started at once, and, marching seventy miles 
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in for ty-ei glit hours, came upon Tantia at Barod. 
thereby After an action fought, in tho usual Tiiutia Topi 

Sumwsi-t stylo, the rebels fled to Nahargarh in the Kota 

,m ca en. 10ri -] t oj y. Here Tantia ivas fired at by the Kiladar.- 5 
Moving out of range, he halted for the night. Bao Sahib 
then sent a messenger to summon Man Sing, the chief to 
whom I have referred in an earlier portion of this chapter as 
having rebelled against Sindlua, who had appointed to meet 
him at this place. On Man Singh’s arrival the 
su'd siiiKh' 3 moved to Baron, where they halted two days. 

They then pushed northwards towards Indragarli. 
On reaching the hanks of the Chaiubal, Man Singh, for some 
unexplained reason, left them. On the 13th of January they 
reached Indragarli, f where Biruzshah, with his bodyguard and 
the mutinied 12th Irregulars, met them, To 
J'nizsMh. ascertain how this had been possible, I must return 
to the movements of General Napier and the Central 
Indian force. 

I left General Napier just after he and his lieutenants had, 
ato at the end of September, expelled Man Singh from 

rf'vort8°to the Gwaliar territory. His detached parties still 

Nripien continued to operate in the districts to the west and 

1 south-west of Gwaliar, bordering on Rajputaua, and 

tho work which those parties accomplished was of a most useful 
character. In this manner passed the months of October and 
November, but iu December Gwaliar was invaded by a new 
enemy. 

The pseudo-prince, Eiruzshab, already mentioned in these 
, b ,, pages, had, after his expulsion from Mandesar by 

■ jj ;lravu | November, 1857, proceeded with his 

followers to Bohilkhand to try conclusions with the British in 
that quarter. Expelled from Bohilkhand by Lord Clyde, he 
entered Oudh, and cast in his lot with tho irro- 
OmHmnd concilables who, to the last, refused submission to 

liuhilkbunJ, the paramount power. It was only when tho 

native cause was absolutely lost in that province 
that Firuzshah, reading the glowing accounts of his achieve- 
ments which Tantia Topi regularly transmitted from the 


* Kiladar — the commandant of a fort. 

+ Tudragarh. is a fort and. town iu the Buudf state, forty-five miles north-cast 
Kuta. 
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Chnmbal and tlie Narbada, determined to march to 

the assistance of one whom he could noL hut consider 

as a worthy ally. At the time that ho arrived at lopf ; 

this resolution ho was at a place called Bisuali, not 

far from Sitapur. Marching rapidly from that place, he crossed 

tho Ganges on the 7th of December, cut the telegraph wire on 

the grand trunk road, and spread the report that he 

was about to proceed north-westwards. Instead of °" llh ' 

that, he took the road to ltd wall, battled a gallant pm»uit, 

attempt made by Lieutenant 'Forbes, k accompanied 

by Mr. Hume and Captain Doyle — wlio lost his life — to stop 

him at Harcbandpur, out-marched a column led by Brigadier 

Herbert from Ivanhpiir to pursue him, crossed the 

Jainnah on tho 9th, and moved off in the direction j l l ' l f a < s“fj™u , a 

of Jhansi. He marched with such speed that on the country. 

17th he had arrived in the vicinity of Bdnod, a 

large town fifty miles north-east of Gfinah. It was here he 

encountered his first check. 

General, now become Sir Eobert, Napier, had received timoly 
intimation regarding the course pursued by Firuz- 
shiih, and ho had sent out detachments to watch the ^“mca eff V.u 
roads which, that chieftain would, probably follow, ruivtmms, 
On tho morning of the 12th of December he 
received from the commander of ono of these, Captain 
McMahon, 14th Light Dragoons, located near the confluence 
of the Jainnah, Chamhal, and Sind rivers, information to tho 
effect that the rebels had passed into the Lobar district of 
Kuchwaghar, a tract of country often under water. Believing, 
from this, that their course would be up tho jungles 
of the Sind river, Napier marched at 2 o’clock that £tw. pulsucs 
day with a lightly-equipped force, f intending to 
proceed to Dabra on the Jhansi road, thence, according to the 
information he might receive, to intercept the enemy. 


* For bis services in tho Hawaii district Lieutenant Forbes received the 
thanks of tho Governor-General, published in General Orders. At the close of 
the war he was gazetted to be major if as soon ns lie should attain the rank of 
captain. 

t Two Bombay light field-battery guns, Capt. G. G. Brown ; a hundred nnd 
fifty men 14th Light Dragoons, Major Prettijolm; a hundred men 2nd Gw afar 
Maiathd Horse, Captain Smith ; a hundred and seventeen men 71st Highlanders, 
Major Rich ; fifty men 25tli Bombay Native Infantry, Lieutenant Forbes ; forty 
camels, Gwulidr Camel Corps, Captain Tcmpler. 
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Namier hailed that evening at Antii. At 2 o’clock tlxo 
following morning, however, lie was roused by an 
Nupti'i's express message from the political agent at Gwaliur, 
Options rc- " Charters Macphorson, to the effect that information 
th0 h 0 received led him to believe that the rebels 
moMiiiiciiia would pass by Gobad, north of Gwaliar. Instead, 
then, of pushing on to Habra, Napier bolted till the 
post should arrive with letters containing the grounds for tlio 
belief expressed by Macphorson. He did well not to act upon 
it without due caution, for at half-past 10 o’clock the taksihUr 
of Autii came to him to state that bo bad just ridden in from 
Habra, and bad seen there the smoke of the staging 
bungalow which the rebels wore then burning, and 
that they were taking a south-westerly direction. 
The express from Gwaliar bad just come in time to 
baffle the accurate conceptions of Napier’s brain, for, 
had it not arrived, bo would kavo caught them at 
the very spot be had selected. 

Tbeie was nothing for it now but to march southwards. 

Leaving Antri, then, immediately, Napier proceeded 
with great rapidity in that direction. At Ritaur, 
which he reached on the 1-itk, lie learned the rebels 
were only nine miles in front of him. llo pressed 
forward, then, and at that place, the Gwaliar 
Maratka Horse, for the first time under fire, came in contact 
with the rear-guard of the enemy, aud greatly distinguished 
themselves. 

Napier continued the pursuit through Narwiir, and leaving 
there the greater portion of the infantry and all the artillery, 
who could not keep up with him, took with him only thirty- 
eight men of tko 71st Highlanders on camels, all his cavalry, 
including twenty-live of the Balandshalir horse ho found 
halted at Narwar, and, proceeding with the utmost 
at Hinai* 1 ™ 1 s P eoc ^> cached h'dndd on the morning of tlio 17th 
before tho i elude had arrived there. His divination 
that they would make their way through the jungles of tho 
Kind river had proved to be perfectly accurate. 

Firuzshah, indeed, had preferred tho more circuitous and 
FirroihiSh difficult road through tho jungles to the easier hut 
ignorant tiiat more open route followed by Napier. Naturally ho 
itiu« ,sat "wished to make his way unseen, and thus to effect, 
with an unbeaten force, tho contemplated junction 
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with Tdntin Topi. As it was, lie liad marched on a lino almost 
parallel to that followed by the English leader, and it was only 
the temptation to leave the jungle cover to sack Hamid which 
bad saved him from an attack the previous day. But Napier 
had now reached Randd before him, and the sacking 
of the place was likely to he more difficult than lie amtteuc™ 
had anticipated. Full, however, of confidence, and 
utterly ignorant of tho arrival of the English, Firm? shall 
marched oil that eventful morning against liaudd, guided by a 
zemindar of the locality, bis army forming tin irregular mass 
extended in a front of nearly a mile. 

Napier liad scarcely time to form up the 14th Light 
Dragoons, when the rehols were within a few yards 
of him. The Gwaliar Marathi! horse had been mreu! rs 
impeded in crossing a deep ravine by the riding- 
camels, and were a little behind. The force actually engaged 
consisted of a hundred and thirty-three 14tli Light Dragoons 
under Major Prottijohn, sixty of tho Maratha Horse under 
Captain F. II. Smith, and thirty-eight, of the 71st Highlanders 
under Captain Smith, mounted on camels, and gnuled by 
Captain Templer. 

As soon as the rebels had arrived within charging distance, 
Prottijohn and his hundred and thirty-three light 
dragoons dashed into thoir midst. The blow ^ re, di nl "‘ 
completely doubled them up. Though individuals tncu^aud 
amongst them fought bravely, the mass made no 
stand whatever. Their one thought seemed to be to try and 
escape. They woro in full flight befuie the Maratha 
Horse could come upon, the scene, in time only 2m, Wy 
to paiticipate in the pursuit. That pursuit was 
continued for seven miles, the rebels losing six elephants, 
several horses and ponies, and many arms. They left a hundred 
and fifty dead bodies on the ground before JLlandd, including 
those of some native officers of tho 12th Irregulars, the murderers 
of the gallant Holmes. Prottijohn having been 
severely wounded before the pursuit began, the S!ei£ nr ’ u ™ 
command of tho dragoons devolved on Captain 
Need, and that officer estimated tho loss of the rebels in the 
pursuit at three hundred. On the British side the wounded 
amounted to sixteen ; one of those died subsequently of his 
wounds. 

Firuzslnlh led the fugitives in tho direction of Chnnden, 
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riruz-ii"h Learning, however, tliat one British force * * * § had 
llllllCi li 1‘ moved towards Bailed from Jliansi, and another t 
jmigf's 5 " 1 f' rom Ltiliturir to Chandeii, he suddenly turned 
westward, passing fsagarh and Buehar, and made 
for the jungles of Aroni. Passing near Eampur, between Gunah 
and Sironj, he came suddenly upon forty men of the 1st Bombay 
Lancers, under Lieutenant Siack, escorting clothing and re- 
mounts to Brigadier Smith. lie at once attacked 
of stack/ ^ ie loading files of those forty men. Ilis followers 

had in fact captured the clothing and made prisoner 
of one trooper, when Stack gallantly brought up the rest of his 
men, and, skirmishing with the rebels, carried the remainder of 
his charge to Gunah. The rebels then pushed on to Ardm. 

Meanwhile, Captain W. Bice, 25th Bombay Native 
from 0 final) Infantry, a noted tiger-slayer, had boon ordered 
Snu'lumh a small column $ from Gunah to intercept 

their retreat. At Bared, on the 22nd of December, 
ho learned fiom a horse-dealer, who luid been robbed by thorn, 
that the rebels wero encamped near the village of Sarpur, 
eleven miles distant. Leaving his camp standing under charge 
of forty-two men, Bice set off that night, and, outmarching the 
guns with Ida infantry, surprised the enemy at 
b'moir” 8 p.m. Tho surprise was so comploto that the 

rebels made no resistance, but ran off at once, 
leaving a hundred horses, several carnols, many arms, and much 
clothing. Prom this point FiruzslidU made the best 
Fiuu'.bith of his way, unmolested, to Rajgarh, hoping to meet 
ftrinSm- 8 there Tantia Topi. Ho lingered there for a few 
Kmmiw 110 ' 6 waiting for his ally, but, learning that Brigadier 

T.iuti.i Topf. Smith was on his track, ho made for Indragarh, 
where, on the 13 th of January, ho effected the 
junction in the manner already related. § 

I left Brigadier Somerset at Barod, having, after his march 
of seventy miles in forty-eight hours, driven Tantia 
opiuTnutish ^ vam f^at place. Brigadier Smith, who had been 
cuii mus. 1 posted at Sironj, bad, after Napier had driven Piruz- 
sliah southwards, moved in pursuit of him from that 


* Under Brigadier Aiaslie, 

f Under Colonel Liddell. 

j Two 0-pouuders, ninety Royal Engineers, fifty- five SGth Foot, a bundled 
and fifty 2Sth Native Infantry, a hundred and forty Meade’s Horse, 

§ Pago 230. 
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7 >laoe, and had been near Barod when Somerset beat Tiinlia 
there. lie was now moving on Indragarh in pursuit of 
Firuzsliah. General Michel was at this time — early in January 
1859 — at Chapra, ten or twelve miles due north of Barod. 
Tkenoo he directed Colonel Beehor to join him with all the 
cavalry under his command. ITo had previously ordered 
Brigadier Homier, commanding the Nasirabad brigade, to march 
in a north-easterly direction towards Indragarh, watching 
whilst he did so the fords between that place and Kota, To 
complete the investment of the rolicls, Brigadier Showers, 
moving with a light column from Agra, had taken up a jiosition 
at Iiushalgarh, north-east of the Bauds river. 

Escape now seemed absolutely impossible. Hemmed in by 
Napier on the north and north-east,* Showers on 
the north-west, Somerset on the east, Smith on the I 5 ™P.’ r “ t8 r 
south-east, Michel and Benson on the south, and ilia rebels, 
ITonnor on the south-west and west, how was it 
7 iossible for the man who had so long defied pursuit to break 
through the net closing around him? It did, in very deed, 
seem impossible. It will be seen, nevertheless, that the resources 
of the rebel leader were not yet entirely exhausted. 

Tantia had joined Firuzshah at Indragarh on the I3th of 
January. But Indragarh was no safe resting-place, 
lie had sure information that two English columns knmVinK 
were marching on it. Strange it was, however, Mm^ifto 
that, whilst he received tho fullest details regarding tuiruuSa, 
the movements of the various columns which had 


so long pursued him, and of Naxiier’s troops, he had hoard not a 
word of Showers’ movement. Believing, then, that 
a way of escape in a north-westerly direction lay toore™oia 
before him, he made a forced march to Dowasa, a by « north- 
large fortified town about midway between Jaipur J!atii? rly 
and Bhaiatpur, 

Showers heard of Tantia’s arrival at Dewasa as soon as the 


speed of his scouts could convey tho news. A 
message to tho same enect was conveyed over a iiiisesiiim at 
longer distance to Homier. Both brigadiers set out Ueml5i 


* Amongst those who penned him in wns a flying column under Colonel 
Scudamore, consisting of two guns, one squadron UUl Light Dragoons, fifty 
men of Meade's Horse, and a hundred men of tho 86th, commanded hy the 
daring Brockman. This column scoured the jungles for three weeks, chasing, 
but never coming up with, Tanliii Topf or Mail Singh, 
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immediately; but Showers, starting from Kubhalgarh arid 
having the slioi ter road to traverse, arrived first. Showers 
entered the town on tho morning- of the Kith, just as Tantid, 
Rdo Sahib, and Eiruzshah were holding a council of war. 
Ilow they escaped was a miracle — they were completely sur- 
prised. “ The English force surprised us there,” writes Tantid 
in hia journal. About three hundred of his followers wore 
killed or disabled, the remainder succeeded in escaping. 

Whither ? Every pass seemed closed to them. But the 
English columns from tho south-west closing too 
T.inti.i nvniis rapidly OB Dowdsd, had just left ono opening — the 
uneiuliphoio opening- which, turning as it were iho Jaipur toiri- 
toisu.po tory, led into Marwar. Of this Tantid and his 
followers availed themselves, and marched with all 
thespccdof which they were capable towards the cily which gives 
its name to the principality. Passing- by Alwar (licy turned 
to bticm- westwards, and reached Sikar on tho 21st. They 
wore encamped there that night when Holmes, who 
had been sont from Nasinibad with a small party of the 83rd 
and tho 12th Bombay Native Infantry and four guns, fell upon 
them, after marching filty-four miles through a 
wiioro sandy country in twenty-four hours. The surprise 
catchufnmi was complete. The rebels abandoned horses, camels, 
defums him. and even arms, and fled in the utmost confusion. A 
few days later six hundred oT thorn surrendered to 
tho Rajah of Bikdnir. 

This defeat inaugurated the break-up of Tautiii’s army. On 
that very day Eiruzshiih and the 12th Irregulars separated 
from him. Since his wanderings in tire Bdnswdrd jungles, 
Tdntia had been on very had terms with Rdo Sahib, and tlie 
clay after the defeat their quarrel came to an issue. “I told 
him,” writes Tantid, “that I could flee no longor, and that, 
whenever I saw an opportunity for leaving him, I would do 
.so.” Some Thakurs related to Man Singh had joined Tantid 
that morning-, arid with them Tdntia left tho force to proceed 
in the direction of Baron, having as followers only “two pandits 
to cook his food, and one sals* (groom), two horses and a pony.” 
In the Pardn jungle Tdntia met Rajah Man Singh. “ Why did 
you leave your force?” asked the Rajah. “ You have not acted 
right in so doing.” Tdntia replied, “I was tired of running 


* “ The groom,” acids Tdntia, “left me and ran off after coming two stages.' 
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away, ami T will remain with you whether I have done light 
or wrong.” In fact, after the long chase, he felt that he was 
beaten. 

Meanwhile, Hun Sahib, still with some three or four thousand 
followeis, pushed first westwards, then to the south, and reached 
Kiishdui, west of Ajmir, about eighty miles cast of Jodhpur, on 
the 10th of February. But the avenger was on his track. 
Homier, who had arrived too lato for the rebels at Dcwdsii, had, 
after some inevitable delay, discovered the route they hail 
taken. lie set out in pursuit on llie Gth, and, marching very 
rapidly, reached Kushaui on the morning of the 10th, having 
accomplished a hundred and forty-five miles in four days. 
Finding Edo Sahib there, he attacked and defeated him, killing 
about two hundred of his followers. Eao Sahib fled southwards 
to the Chhatarhnj Pass and reached it on the 15th. Somerset, 
coming from the east, arrived within a few miles of it the same 
day. Unfortunately, no one with him knew the country, and 
many precious hours were spent in reconnoitring, hours which 
the Btio utilised in threading the pass. Finding, however, that 
the British were still close to him, the Eiio turned down to the 
Bans ward jungles, closely pursuod. Finding the passes leading 
to the south and east closed, the Eao then moved to the north-east 
and passed by Partdbgarh, where Tantialiad encountered Major 
Eocko only a few weeks before. As be fled before Somerset, 
who followed closely on his track, thoro occurrod a 
great diminution of his followers. Like Tdntid, Tbeubeis 
these were “ tired ot running away. The majority dn-peiau. 
of them fell out of the line during the retreat, threw 
away their amis, and quietly took the road to their homes. 
Some of them, Muhammadans from Kanhpur and Bareli, about 
two hundred in number, gave thonisolvos up. The chiefs 'and 
tho other irreeoncilables made their way to the Sfronj jungles, 
where, sometimes disguised as mendicants, sometimes acting as 
marauders, they tried to obtain food from the villagers. Organised 
opposition to the British Government had disappeared. 

Of the chiefs of this long campaign, five still remained in 
whoso fate the reader is naturally interested. These R|Jo SRi[t) 
five were Edo Sahib, Firuzshah, Man Singh, and 
Ajft Singh, and last and greatest of all, the loading spirit of 
tho drama, the Maratlid Tdntia Topi. Eao Sahib wandered 
from place to place till the year 1862. In that year he was 
arrested in the hills north of the 1’unjab, disguised as a pilgrim! 

von. v, s 
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and was sent down to Kanhpiir. Tlioro lie was tried and found 
guilty on lour separate charges of instigating, and having been 
accessory to, the murder of Europeans, and on a fifth of having 
been a loader of the rebellion. ITo was hanged on the 20th of 
August of tiro same year. Firuzshah was more successful in 
eluding the vigilance of his pursuers, for lie fled, 

' r,1Hn ‘ ‘ in the disguise of a pilgrim, to Kurbehla, whore, ten 
years ago, lie was still living. The fate of the other two differed 
in some respects from tlicirs ; their case constitutes in itself an 
episode. 

The Paron jungles, in which Tantia Topi and Man Singh 
were hiding, constituted a portion of the large 
.in iiiBi- family estates of Narwar, of which Sindhia had un- 
justly deprived the latter. Here they were safe, safo absolutely, 
so long as each should remain true to the other, for no meio 
retainer of Man Singh would betray hi-, master or his master's 
friend. The clear and acute intellect of Sir Robert Napier had 
recognised this fact tho moment ho received tho 
s,r Robert report that the two chiefs in question had separated 
toimsu? gliiT themselves from their army and taken refuge in the 
aiitnSngh. jungles. He had at once felt certain that to capture 
Tantia Topi tho preliminary step was to gain Man 
Singh. No star of lesser magnitude would suffice, how, there 
were strong grounds for believing that it might be possiblo to 
gain Man Singh. TIo was a chief of ancient lineage, of lofty 
birth, horn to great possessions. To avenge himself on Sindhia 
for confiscating a portion of those possessions, he had lost every- 
thing except the affection of his dependants and the ground on 
which he slept; ho had imperilled his head. Thenceforward, 
so long as ho remained unreconciled to his liege lord, there was 
no prospect in the present — no hope in tho future. On such a 
man, driven to desperation, become from a feudal lord an out- 
cast, what might not he the effect of an offer of i'reo and absolute 
pardon, with the prospect of intercession with Sindhia for tho 
restoration of some portion of his property ? 

Impressed with this idea, Napier resolved to try the experi- 
ment. It happened that on tho 271.1a of Fobruaiy 
SKIdVr s Sir Robert had directed Meade, of Meade’s Horse, 
Mrimiitj who t i icn commanded a detachment f ' at Bijraon, to 


* A hundred men 3rd Bombay Europeans, a hundred men 9th Bombay Native 
Infantry, a hundred men 2 Jtli Bombay Native Infantry, fifty men Meade’s Horse. 
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finally proceed fo Siisinnio, io dislodge thence tiny paily of 
rebels in the viciniiy, to keep open his communications with 
Giinah, and, in conjunction with Major Little’s force at Pala- 
wan t, to clour the roads to Amroa, Agar, Tlianah, 
lliijgarh, and Sipri. Napier further instructed liim toopputho 
to attack Man Sing’ll and Tiintiii Topi, then wander- 
ing in the jungles, whenever opportunity should offer. 

Meade reached Sii>inuio on the 3rd of March, found the place 
deserted, opened a communication that evening with 
Little, and, in co-operation with him, was engaged 
from the 5th to the 8th of March in clearing a ro id- dome ol uu 
way np the rugged and densely- wooded pass. But, 
before leaving Sirsimiio, Meade had ascertained that M&nsinsii. 
tlio old thakur who held that village, Naraiyau Singh 
by name, was connected with Man Singh, and possessed much 
influence in the neighbourhood. On the morning of the 8th 
this man and his followers came to a village some four or five 
miles distant from tlio pass up which the English troops were 
working, and showed an evident desire to communicate with 
Meade. Monde, feeling the great importance of obtaining iho 
submission of so influential a personage, proceeded to the village, 
reassured tlio old man, who was at first nervous and alarmed, 
by his tact and kind manner, and induced him to return to 
Sirsimao with his followers. Ho saw the tliakur again that 
evening at the village, and drew from him a promise to bring 
the diwdn or conlident.il agent of Man Singh to him within two 
or three days, and to do all in his power to induce Man Singh 
himself to surrender. 


Tlio old man kepi, his word. On the 11th Meade had a long 
interview with the dfwdn. Through him ho offered 
to Man Singh the conditions he was empowered to JI™’ e t " ir ° re 
offer — a guarantee of life and subsistence. He fur- jsun Singh, 
tlicr requested the diwan to find out the liujah’s 
family and household, to invile them to come to his camp, fo 
promise them, should they comply, to do everything in his 
power for their comfort, to assure them that they should not ho 
molested by the officials of the Gwaliar Durbar or by any one 
else. With the diwan he likewise sent one letter os , nrra 
addressed to the family, reiterating his invitation i,imof»aiL.iy 
and bis promise, and another addressed to Rajah ^AlaTamiiy. 
Man Singh himself, inviting him to surrender. He 
i nprossod, moreover, upon the diwan the primary necessity of 

s 2 
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bringing in Ihc ladies first, feeling Mire that the Rajah would 
follow. 

It is at this point of the story that the action of Sir Robert 
Napier comes in. That officer, acquainted with 
Komci’ iU Meade's proceedings in the matter just described. 

and full} 7 approving of thorn, had become naturally 
impatient when day followed day and no result issued from a 
beginning so promising. lie waited a week after the interview 
with the diwiin, and when, at the expiration of that time, no 
tidings had hecn received regarding the ham's or the Rajah, ho 
determined to put, gi eater pressure upon the latter. lie wrote, 
then, on the 18th of March to Meade, directing him to leave his 
road-work, ns ‘‘it is of great importance that the pressure upon 
Man Singh should not he relaxed till ho comos in. 
mS" 1 ’ 0 " Your letter of the lltli inst. gave hopes of certain 
parts of Man Singh’s family coining- in, hut, as your 
letter of the 13th makes no allusion to the subject, the Brigadier 
General concludes that the proposals have not been renewed,’' 1 

Sir llobert added that, notwitlis'anding that Meade bail no 
information on the subject, ho had grounds for believing that 
Min Singh had frequently been in the vicinity of tho British 
force; that lie hail frequented places called C I aria, Until, Bhir- 
wtiu, and Mahudra ; that lie had been supplied with provisions 
from the last-named place. Ho accordingly directed Meade in 
tn it mi lnovo 011 Agar, and to make a road up tho Mdsliaiu 
HiuMm’Miln Pass through tho jungles ftom that place by Gurhi 
iifwirn and Uatri to Mahudra; and at tho same time to 
cxoi'ci-c pressure upon tho dfwan at Sirsinnio by 
threatening to quarter his force there. 

Ill conformity with tliese instim tions Meade marched to tho 
Miisliairi Puss. lie found the people in that part of the country 
extremely hostile to tho British. Not a man would give him 
information. Ilis surpiiso was great, then, when, on tho 23111 
Min shell's Aiareh, tho Rajah’s diwitu and his own confidential 
family Mir- servant conducted into camp the ladies of the Rajah’s 
lit'oJe. 10 household and their attendants, some seventy per- 
sons. Meado received them kindly, and sent them 
on to one of the Rajah’s villages near Sfprf. Ilis servant like, 
wise informed him that he had seen Man Singh four times, and 


M in Sim'lj’a 
family faiir- 
rwulcr to 
Moiule. 


* From Assistant Adjutant- General to Captain Meade, dated 18th March, 
1S09. 
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that lio had expressed Lis intention to give himself up in two 
or three days — a stale meut which was confirmed by the diwan. 

Meade continued his march to Mahudra, sending a party of 
horse in front of him with the Rajah's diwan and a 
jminshi, fc whom ho intruded to open at onco a auuca'to eh 
coinnmnication with Man Singh. On the 31st lie 
received at iMahudra tlic Rajah’s final offer lu sur- 00111 
render on certain conditions. To sonic of these Menlo declined 
to agree, finally ho induced him to come in on the following 
conditions : — 1st, that ho should he met at some distance from 
the camp by a native of position — a ceremony the omission of 
which is, to a native of rank, an insult; 2nd, that ho should 
not bo made over to the Gwnliar Durbar, but should remain in 
the English camp; 3rdly, that, after btaying<tvvo or three days 
in camp, he should bo allowed to proceed to liis heme at Mauri, 
near Sipvi, whither the females of his family had 
gone, to re-equip himself in a manner befitting his 
lank. On the 2nd of April Man Singh entered the 
British camp. 

Tantia Topi was still at large; but Tantia, without Man 
Singh, Man Singh reconciled to his enemies, was 
assailable, Now had arrived tho time to play upon 
the more selfish instincts of Lhe Rajah. Ho lmd life, iiiiomjii tim 
and secuiily for his life; hut what was life to a 
born feudal chieftain without consideration, without 
esteem, without position? What was life to a vassal lord of 
Sindhia, disowned and hated by bis soveioign? The first 
feeling of satisfaction at escape from death passed, and life to 
such a man in such a position would become a burden. But 
could not tho position be amolioiated ? Yes — a signal service — 
a deed for which men would bo grateful — that would remove 
the still remaining obstacles to a return to Ids position among 
the nobles of his country. 

On feelings such as these Meade worked with tact and skill. 
In many conversations which he had with the Rajah 
during the 2nd and 3rd of April ho urged him to 
perfoim some service which should entitle him to leeimgs, 
consideration. His reasoning had so much effect, 
that when, at li o’clock on the night of tho second day — iho 


* A “munsM” is, literally, a writer or secretary. It is often used in India 
to signify a tut -r, an instructor. Hero it is used in its literal sense. 
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3rd — information readied Meade that the uncle of Man Siny.li, 
Ajit Sing'll, already niontioned in these pages, lay, with a hand 
of men, fi.fi eon miles distant, in the jungle, Man 
TOiunhpfstu Singh volunteered to accompany the force of a hun- 

nicuinimny dred and fifty men, at llie head, of which Monde 

itmiijit vil* immediately started. The little force reached at 

'" J daybreak iho place where Ajit Singh had been 

marked down, only to discover that he and his hand 
had moved off during the night. Meade pushed on in search of 
him, some seven miles further, to a [dace where the jungle was 
so dense that cavalry were useless. Ajit Singh and his men 
were actually in this jungle, hut, before Meado could surround 
them, they became aware of the presence of enemies, and suc- 
ceeded in getting away.' ' hoono was more mortified 
cVe'Ip, 1 ’" to limn Man Singh. Ajit Singh was his uncle: Ajit 
ji.'ui ismuii’a Singli had been his ooinrado on the battlefield, his 
mul 1 K '" 1011, abettor in his revolt against Sindhia, and, although 
in his fury at Man Singh’s apostasy, as he regarded it, in aur- 
lenderiug to the English, he had threatened to take his life, 
>et ho stood to Man Singh in a relation than which 
m iiUmilk- ^here 01111 scarcely bo a closer between man and man 
bibcuieut. — friend, comrade, undo, — and yet Man Singh 

grieved bitterly that this man had not been cap- 
tured by his enemies. It was a first step in moral debasement 
— a prelude to one still lower ! 

During the three days which, followed, close observation 
satisfied Meade that Tantia Topi was in the Paron jungles, and, 
working daily on Man Singh’s longing desire for restoration to 
his former position,! lie persuaded him to acknow- 
ttop. scco " d lodge that he knew where Tantia was. Prom this 
moment ho had made up his mind to betray him. 
Ilia only anxiety now was lest Tantia should slip through his 
fingers. At that very time, to his knowledge, Tantia was de- 
bating whether or not he should rejoin Firuzshah. Tantia had 

* Ajit Singh amt las band were so terriiied by their narrow escape, that they 
marched seventy or eighty luiics on end, not halting till they joined the other 
rebels near Sironj. 

t “ I have dono alL I could by kind and encouraging counsel to urge him to 
establish, hv so signal an act of service ” (tho betrayal of Tantia Topi), “ his 
claim to tho consideration of Government, promised him by Sir It, Hamilton in 
his telegram of the 27th ultimo,” — Major Meade to Sir II. Napier, tho 8th of 
April, 1859. Sir R. Hamilton's telegram was to the effect that, if Man Singh 
turrendereJ, Ins life would be spared mid his claiina would receive consideration. 
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even sent his emissaries to Meade’s camp to consult 1dm on 
tlie subject. Were Tantia to go, the chance would 
he lost. No thought of old comradeship, of the ties Hvre«oivoa 
of honour, weighed with him for a moment. He 5’iatSrorf, 
would at once betray him, if 

Yes, — if lie could himself recover his position. That was his 
one thought. “In the course of this forenoon” (the 7th of 
April), wrote Meade, “ I learnt from Pribliu Lai that ho thought 
Man Singh would do as I wished, but that he was d' sirous of 
having Sir It. Hamilton’s general assurance of ‘consideration ’ 
for such a service reduced to some specific promise, 
and that his ambition was to have Shahabacl, Pawn, aJruum!^ 1 ' 
or some other portion of the ancient raj of Narwar, 
guaranteed to him in the event of his efl'urts to apprehend 
Tantia, Topi being successful.” 

It was quite out of Meade’s power to make any such promise ; 
he could only assure him that he “might rely on any claim 
he might establish being faithfully considered by 
Government.” Unable to extract more, Man Singh Smu 
clutched at the prospect which this vague piomiso f™ 1 " 1 r “' 
offered, and consented to betray his friend. 

Then canto Mcado’s difficulty. To seize such a man as Tiiutid 
Topi great caution was required. Tantid had many 
spies in the British camp, and to have sent a Euro- n^aftyof' 1 ' 
pcan on suoh a duty would have been sufficient to Siniiimiccom- 
warn the victim. Eventually Meade decided to send Suifsinfi,. 
a party of the 9th Bombay Native Infantry on the 
service, under an intelligent native officer. The orders he gave 
to this native officer were simply to obey the directions of Man 
Singh, and to apprehend any suspicious characters he might point 
out. The name of Tantia, Topi was not mentioned, and 
the men had no idea of the actual duty on which they were 
prt ceeding. 

Whilst Meado was thus negotiating with Man Singh, Tantia 
Topi had lain quiet in the Paioa jungles. Shortly 
after his arrival there, and some days before Man jJiuuftfme,’ 
Singh had surrendered, Tantia had, with the ap- 
proval of that Elijah, sent to ohtaiu information Mjnsmgiu 
regarding the position of his old comrades. The 
reply brought to him was that to the number of eight or nine 
tnoUsand men. they were in the Sironj jungles; that Eao Sahib 
had left them, hut that Firuzshah, the Ambapani Nawab, find 
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Imam Ah', Wh’di -major of the 5th Irregulars, were there. The 
last-named also sent him a letter bogging Tantia, to join them. 
It was on the receipt of (his letter that, on the 5th of April, 
Tantia sent to consul I. Man Singh as to the course ho should 
adopt. Tantia was well aware that Man Singh had surren- 
dered, yet ho trusted him implicitly. 11 o had placed himself 
quite in liis power, and had chosen his actual hiding-place on 
the recommend a! ion of the retainer to whoso caro Man Singh 
had consigned him with these words: “Stop wherever this man 
takes you ! ” 

To Tanlia’s message Man Singh replied that ho would como 
in three days t,o see him, and that then they would 
Mitn singh decide on tiio action to ho taken. Man Singh more 
ilsuaansU'i p, than kept his word. At midnight on the third day, 
the 7th of April, ho camo to the hiding-place — 
hinno 1 ' 1 " 3 * followed at a distance liy the Bombay Sipahis. 
MuuU'a Tantia was asleep. Asleep he was seized, roughly 
culllI> ' awakened, and conveyed to Meade’s camp. lie 
arrived there ky sunrise on the morning of the 8th. 

Meade marched him into Sipri and tried him by court-martial. 

He was charged with having been in rebellion and 
bi'ou «. l iaT i n » waged war against the British Government 
umu f-ami tuti. between June, 1857, and Decombcr, 1858, in our tain 
specified instances. No other charge was bi ought 
against him. 

Ilis defence was simple and straightforward. It inn thus: 

“ I only obeyed, in all things that I did, my mnstoi’s 
Afeuec? orders, i.e,, the Nana’s orders, up to the capture of 
Ivalpi, and, afterwards, those of llao Sahib. I have 
nothing to state, except that I larve had nothing to do with tlio 
murder of any European men, women, or children ; neither had 
I, at any time, given orders for any one to he hanged.” 

The defence displayed the existence of a feeling very common 
among the Maratlnis. To many of these men the 
liiaumi'cyls descendant of the Peshwa was their real lord : they 
e^soVti'ie k licw mi other. Tantiii Topi was burn and bred in 
IlutlVCS (if the household of Baji Ban, who had been Peshwa of 
5vto5k°Xtopf, fho ManUhas. Prom his earliost childhood ho had 
with lestiMt been taught to regard the adopted sou of Biljr Ban, 
tnUie Ji“g Bi'uni Sahib, as his master, liis liege lord, whose 
eveiy oirler he was hound to obey. Of the English 
ho knew nothing, except they were foreigners who had robbed 
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liis earliest master of tho country he hail ruled, and Lis sun 
of the pension guaranteed to his first master in lieu of liis an- 
cestral dominions. To them lie was hound by no ties. The 
English Government, by depriving the heir of "the I’eshwa’s of 
the income that had been allotted to his father by adoption, had 
forced that heir to he a conspirator, and had compelled all his 
dependant s to bo free-lances. 

Notwithstanding this reasoning, which was not put befuro 
the court, and which probably did not present itself 
to tlio minds of any of its members, Tantia Topi tone iLii to 
was sentenced to ho liangod. The sentence was 
carried into effect at Sipri on the 18 th of April. 

Public opinion at the timo ratified the. justice of the sentence, 
hut it may, I think, ho doubted whether posterity 
will confirm that verdict. Taulia Topi was no 
horn servant of the English rule. At the time of 
his birth — about the year 1812 — Ids master was the independent 
ruler of a large portion of western India. lie was under no 
obligation to servo faithfully and truly the race which had 
robbed his master. When that master, unbound equally by 
any tie to the English, saw the opportunity of recovering the 
territories of the Pe.shwa, Tantiii Topi, who was liis musdhih, 
liis companion, obeyed his orders and followed his fortunes. lie 
declared that lie committed no murder. He was not charged 
with committing any. He, a retainer of the ux-Peshwa’s family, 
was charged with lighting - against tho English.* 

On that charge alono he was convicted and hanged, 

Purely, nncler tho circumstances of the case, tho posterity n in 
punishment was greater than tho offence. Tho cuulll “ tt . 
clansman had obeyed his lord, and had fought with fair weapons. 


* Since tho fust edition appeared, Mr. (1. Dance, into Bengal Civil Service 
and formerly Magistrate of Kanlipur — himself a distinguished actor in the 
mutiny (pages 215— G) — lias written to inform me that in the records of the 
Magistrate’s Court at Kiinlipitr there exists ample evidence to show that Tantia 
Topi was ono of tlio most bloodthirsty advisers of Nana Sahib, and that, if lie 
did not first plan the massacre oi tho garrison, lie assisted in it, by posting lug 
men in ambush at tlio Sail Ghaoiit Ghitt, or by giving orders to that effect to 
Jawdliv Purshlid. Further, that by his presence on the spot lie excited the 
ardour and fanaticism of the assassins. Although tlio fact stated by Mr. Lance 
is sufficient to prove that Tanlia Topf fully merited the penalty that was meted 
out to him, it yet does not justify the sentence referred to in the text. No 
charge relative to tho massacre of the Europeans at Kauhpur was brought 
against Tantia Topi on his trial. lie was simply charged with waging uar 
against the British. On that charge alone ho was convicted and sentenced to be 
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Posterity Has condemned Napoleon for causing ITofor to Ho 
shot. There is considerable analogy between the 
SuuLS 1 * Ciises °i Hofer and Tantia Ti.pl. Neither was born 
under the rule of tho nation against which ho fought. 
In both cases the race to which each belonged was subjugated 
by a foreign race. In both cases the insurrection of the subdued 
race was produced by causes exterior to its own immediate 
interests. In hutli cases the two men cite l rose to bo tho 
representatives of Llio nationality to which each belonged. In 
both — Hofer in the one, Tantia Topi in tho other— they resisted 
the dominant race in a manner which necessitated tho calling 
forth of extraordinary exertions. In both cases the leader was 
a hero to his own countrymen. The one, the European, is still a 
hero to the world. The other, the Maratlni — well — who knows 
that in tho nooks and corners of tho valleys of the Chambal, 
the Narbada and tho Parbati, his name, too, is not often men- 
tioned with respect, with enthusiasm, and with affection ? 

One word, before we dismiss him, regarding bis character as 
a general. For nearly nine months, from his defeat 
ibTgeMnui; a *' "hhira Alipur by Sir Kobort Napier, to bis capture 
by an officer serving under that general, Tantia 
Topi had baffled all the efforts of tho British. During that 
period bo had more than once or twice made tho tour of ltaj- 
p ht an & and Malwa, two countries possessing jointly an area of 
a hundred and sixty-one thousand seven hundred square miles, 
had crossed tho Narbada, and had threatened the more vul- 
nerable parts of western India. Tlie qualities he had displayed 
would have been admirable, bad bo combined with them the 
ins ineriia • capacity of the general and the daring of tho 
aggressive soldier. His marches were wonderful ; 
bo bad a good eye for selecting a position and lie bad a mar- 
Ms.icmen'ia vt ‘H°us faculty for localities. But, when that has 
been said, everything lias boon said. Unable to 
detect the weak points of his adversaries, ho never took ad van- 


hanged. And it is this sentence, which, I believe, posterity will not confirm. 
But little evidence regarding his participation in the Kdnlipiir massacres existed 
at the time, “ Though there was some,” writes Mr. Lance, “ more was after- 
wards elicited by me when trying numerous cases connected with the Kdnhpur 
atrocities.” That eventually lie would have been banged seems certain. But it 
would have been better that he should have been punished for being a murderer 
thau that, by a premature and scarcely merited sentence, he should have gained 
the martyr’s crown. 
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t ago of Hicir mistakes or tlieir too groat during; he never 
exposed himself in action, and ho was the first to leave tho 
field. On many occasions a judicious use of his cavalry, alway? 
superior in numbers, would have so crippled the English that 
fuithcr pursuit by them would have been impossible. With a 
little more insight and a little more dating he could, whilst 
retreating heforo them, have harassed the flanks and the rear 
of his pursuers, have captured their baggage, and out up tlieir 
camp-followers. Rut ho novor attempted anything of tho sot t. 
Provided he could escape from one place to harass them in 
another, with the chance of striking at Indur, at Raiodah, at 
Jodhpur, or at Jaipur, a blow similar to that which ho had 
btruclc successfully at Gwaliar, he was satisfied. 

Then, again, tho fact that the enemy marching against him 
were English sufficed, no matter how small their The flicl tllnl 
numbers, to scaro him. A striking proof of this urn on'emirs 
occurred when Major Sutherland attacked him with 
two hundred men, three-fifths of whom wero Uigli- 
laudors. Tan lid had a strong position, two guns, mid three or 
four thmismd men. Ilad the natives been well led, their 
numbers must have prevailed. Rut fighting was repugnant to 
Tan tia. Ho did not understand it. ilo was a guerilla leader, 
content to fire at liis enemy and then to run away. Por tho 
lives of liis followers lie cared nothing. 

Too much praiso, on tho other hand, can scarcely he awarded 
to tho English generals and officers who conducted 
tho pursuit. Sir Robert Napier, first, defeating 
Tantia, drove him into Edjputand and then shut 
him out from the north. Roberts, then in Rajpiitdnd, 
and later, Michel, in Rajpfitdna and Malwd, pur- 
sued him in a circle, hounded on the south by the 
Nizam’s territory or by Khandesli, and on tho west by Giijrdt. 
Ilia attempts to break the rim of that circle were baffled by 
General Ilill, by Sir Hugh Rose, and by General Robtirts. 
Pinally, all but surrounded as the circle became smaller, he 
brnko away to the north and penetrated once more iuta tho 
territories guarded by Sir Robert Napier. Tho 
English officers who pursued him showed, on more 
than ono occasion, that they eouhl march as quickly 
as ho could. Witness the remarkable performances of Brigadier 
Parke, two hundred and forty miles in niue days; urp . uke 
of Brigadier Somerset, two hundred and thirty 
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miles in nine days, and, again, seventy miles 
in forty-eight bonis; of Holmes, fifty-four miles 
through a sandy deport in little more than twoniy- 
four hours ; and of Homier, a hundred and forty- 
in four days, Bccliot’s dating, too, in assailing 
Tantia’s wholo force with a nowly-raisod regiment 
of troopers, and driving it before liini, was a glorious 
act, vying in dating with Sutherland’s attack above 
inferred to. 

But these acts, daring as they were, do not stand out 
markedly from the achievements of other officers engaged in 
this pursuit. "Where all did nobly it is impossible to draw a 
contrast. Tho historian, however, is hound to call attention to 
the skilful strategy whioh gave to the pursued no rest, which 
cut them off from the great towns, and which forced them to 
seek the jungles as their hiding-place. This result 
MiciioVs ii in Cenoral Michel accomplished in 1J ijpiituna and 
columns. ' B Wtilwii, by distributing his forces in lightly equipped 
columns at salient points in those two divisions, 
with orders to pursue the rebels without in tor mission. * It lias 
been calculated that tho whole distance they were pursued 
between the 20th of June, 1858, and the 1st of March, 1859, 
exceeded three thousand milos ; that Michel himself marched 
seventeen hundred and Parke two thousand. f There can bo no 
doulit that this system, thoroughly well carried out, was tho 
cause of the broak-iip of the rebel army. When Honner heat 
it at Ivushtim on the 10th of February, and the pursuit was 
taken up at once by a liesli force under Somerset, the campaign 
was virtually over. The rebels lost heart, abandoned their 
standards, and crept to their homes. It will bo understood 
that these rapid pursuits were made without tents. These 
followed in the rear under charge of a small guard. They did 
not often come up for dayB, during which time the troops had 
to bivouac under trees. 

Wita timsnr- To return. Tranquillity was restoied. With the 
render of surrender of Man Singh tlie rebellion collapsed in 
fm’quSy Central India. So long as ho was at large and 
ii turns to hostile, tho entire population held aloof from tho 
tUe countty. pj r ;tish. The rebels could always find security in 
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* Itlaalmood' s Magazine, August 18G0. 

t Captain. Flower's troop, 8tU Hussars, was wit It Paite the whole time. 
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jungles in which they could noL bo tracked. The sense they had 
of security was so great, that, at one time Tiintia Topi and Man 
Singh remained for days within five miles of the English 
army, then searching for them, their position known to tlio 
natives, not one of whom would betray them. But with the 
surrender of Man Singh an on tiro change was inauguralod. 
The pooplo of Central India surrendered with him.* 


ForTaufin. Topi's diary of the events of the campaign, vide Appendix B, 
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dlAPTEE II. 

THE 1 RIAL OF TIIE KING OF TiEHLl', AND THE QUEI.N’s 
1T.OCLAMATION. 

The capture of Man Singh and Tan till Topi product d all over 
western and southern India an offect similar to that realised 
by the pacification of Oudh in the north-western Piovirioes. 
The mutiny was now stamped out. The daring of the soldier 
had lo give place to the sagacity and breadth of view of the 
statesman. 

Some months before the final blow had been struct, when 
tho rol els bad lost every stronghold and been 
/.Hitinimalifn. diivento take refuge in the wooded hills and tho 
dense jungles which abound alike on tho northern 
frontier of Oudh and in central India, Her Majesty llio Queen 
had deemed it advisable to issue a proclamation to her Indian 
subjects, a message of mercy to those who still continued to 
insist, of promise to all. Before re fen in g- more particularly to 
ihis proclamation, it will ho advisable to refer to somo of the 
events which rendered its issue at tho end of 1858 particularly 
advisable. 

Tho titular sovereign of India, the King of Delhi, had been 
brought to trial in the Pi ivy Council Chamber of 
boiitt nu* uf the pialace, the IJiwiiiii-K liass, on tho 27th of January, 
ilehli" 18 ° f 1858. Pour charges were In ought against him. 

Tho first accused him, when a pensioner of tho 
Bii'ish Government, of encouraging, aiding, and abetting tho 
Hipahis in the crimes of mutiny and rebellion against the State ; 
the second, of encouraging, aiding, and abetting his own son and 
other inhabitants of Dehli and tho north-west Provinces of 
India, to rebel and wage war against the Stale; the third, of 
having proclaimed himself reigning king arid sovereign of 
India, and of assembling forces at jDehli, and of encouraging 
others to wage war against tho British Government; tho 
fourth, of having, on the 16th of May, feloniously caused, or of 
having been accessory lo, the death of forty-nine people of 
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European and mixed European descent, and of having subse- 
quently abetted others in murdering European o dicers and 
other English subject b. After a trial c inducted with great 
patiences, and which extended over forty days, tho king was 
found guilty of tho main points iu tho charges, and sentenced 
to he transported for life. Eventually ho was taken to Pegu, 
where he ended his days in peace.' 

Mcanwhilo it had boon necessary in England to find a scape- 
goat for all tho blood which had boon shed in 
crushing tho mutiny — an ovont, which, though it JS' 5 '* 1 
seemed at first to give a shock to tho prestige of 
England, had been the means of displaying a power greater and 
more concentrated than that with which the world had credited 
her. Tho roconqno t of India is, indeed, the most marvellous 
military achievement of any times, ancient or modern. If 
India had at that time hoon under tho rule of tho Crown, tho 
natural sopc-goat would have been tho Ministry of tho day. 
As it was, tho blow fell upon the grand old Company which had 
nursed tho early conquests on the eastern coast of Hindustan 
until they had developed into the most magnificent empire 
subject to an alien race which tho world has over seen. Tho 
East India Company had not deserved its fate. 

Its rule had been bettor and purer, more adapted 
to tho circumstances of the great dependency puny, 
than would have boon possible had its acts and 
orders been suhjoct. to tho fluctuations of party feeling. True, 
it had committed some faults ; but it is a reinailcahle fact, 
especially in later years, that it Lad been driven into tho com- 
mission of those faults by the Ministry of the day. 

This remark espochilly applies to tbs “ crime,” so to tiuiilssho' 8 
speak, of the mutiny. I call it a crime, because the 
Court of Directors were summoned before the bar of shared in by 
public opinion to answer for it, and were condemned Sthe'd#^ 
upon it. Now, if, as I believe, the mutiny was due 
in a great measure to the acts of the Government of Lord 
Dalhonsio, to the denial of the right to adopt, to the shock to 
public morality caused by the annexation of Oudh and especially 
by the manner in which that annexation, was carried out, then, 
the Government of England was equally guilty with the Court 


* For report of tho statement made for tho prosecution at the trial and Sir John 
Lawrence's report, vide Appendix C. 
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of Directors, for it was that Government which more than 
functioned iho annexation and the antecedent acts to wiiieh I 
have referred. But in times of excitement justice almost always 
sleeps. The scape-goat, was of the very kind which suited tho 
public humour. He was o'd-fashioned, pursy, and defenceless. 
Against him every interest was arrayed. The Ministry, which 
wanted his patronage ; the outsider, who saw an opening to 
the ‘ covenanted ’ services; the doctrinaire, on whoso mind the 
, , „ . idea of a double government grated harshly; these 

Is malt* that o e 

tuip -goat, and olhor classes combined to cast stones at him. 

Tho great Company was unable to withstand the 
pressure. It fell, but it fell not without regret and 
with an honoured name. On the 2nd of August 1858 
tho Queen signed tho Act which transferred its functions to tho 
Crown. 

No sooner had this act been accomplished than it devolved 
upon the first Minister of the Crown, the late Earl 
d rawin'' a °*' ^ el 'ky> draw up for submission to the Queen a 
piodamuti™ proclamation, forthwith to bo issued by Her Majesty 
IfCra 1 , 1 !!!" in Council, in which should ho set forth the prin- 
yucon. ciples on which the administration ol India should 
in the future he conducted. The circumstances 
which followed the preparation of the first draught of the pro- 
clamation by Lord Derby have been given to the world on the 
highest authority in a work which has brought homo to every 
Englishman and every Englishwoman the enormous loss sus- 
tained by the country in the premature death of the illustrious 
prince whose noble life it so touchingly and so gracefully 
records.* There were expressions in that draught 
Objections which seemed to Her Majesty and to I’rince Albert 
original in one c ase to invert, in unotae r to express feebly, 
ti'ie'tfueen and lncal| ing they were anxious to convey. In the 
1'rmce Albeit, memorandum with wliich the objections to these 
points wore convoyed to Lord Derby, Her Majesty 
expressed in noble language the sentiments by which she was 
animated towards the great people of whom she ivas about to 
become the Empress, Empress in reality, though not then 
actually in name. “ The Queen would be glad,” continued the 
memorandum, after referring to tho objections taken to the 
original draught of tho proclamation, “ if Lord Derby would write 


* Life of the Prince Coniort, vol. iv. page 2S1. 
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it himself in his excellent language, heaving in mind that it is 
a female sovereign who speaks to more than a hundred millions 
of Las tern people on assuming the direct government over 
thorn, and, after a bloody war, giving them pledges which her 
future reign is to redeem, and explaining the principles of her 
government. Such a document should breathe feeling of 
generosity, benevolence, and religions toleration, and point out 
the privileges which the Indians will receive in bein»' placed 
on an equality with the subjects of the British Crown,' and the 
prosperity following in the train of civilisation.” 

Before the memorandum containing those noble words had 
reached Lord Derby, that minister, warned by a 
telegram from Lord Malmesbury, then in attendance 
on the Queen, that Her Majesty was not satisfied P lttellj y 
with the proclamation, had turned his attention to lorli Ue,by ' 
the draught, and discovering in it instinctively the faults which 
had been noticed by the Queen and Prince Albert, had recast it. 
In its amended form it met every objection, and corresponded 
entirely to the wishes of the august Lady in whose name it was 
to be issued to tire people of India. 

Ihe proclamation, as finally approved by Her Majesty, ran as 
follows : — 

“■Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of tho ST""*' 
Colonies and Dependencies thereof in Europe, Asia, 

Africa, America, ancl Australasia, Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

“ Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, we have resolved, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons in Parliament assembled, to take upon 
ourselves the Government of tho territories in India, heretofore 
administered in trust for us by the Honourable East India 
Company : 

“Now, therefore, we do by these presents notify and declare 
that, by the advice and consen t aforesaid, we have taken upon 
ourselves the said government, and we hereby call upon all our 
subjects within the said territories to be faithful and to hear 
true allegiance to us, our heirs and successors, and to submit 
themselves to the authority of those whom we may hereafter 
from time to time see fit to ; appoint to administer the government 
of our said territories, in our name and on our behalf. 

“ And we, reposing especial trust and confidence in ihe loyalty, 
ability, and judgment, of our right trusty ancl well-beloved 

VOL. V. T . 
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con, siu anil Councillor, Cliailes John Viscount Canning, do 
hereby constitute and appoint him, the said Viscount Canning, 
to be our First Viceroy and Governor-General in and over our 
siitl territories, and to administer the government thereof in 
our name, and generally to act in our name and on our behalf, 
subject lo such orders and regulations as he shall, from time to 
time, receive from us through one of our principal Secretaries of 
State. 

“ And we do hereby confine in their several offices, civil and 
military, all persona now employed in the service of tire 
Honourable East India Company, subject to our future pleasure, 
and to such laws and regulations as may hereafter he enacted. 

“ Wo hereby announce to the native princes of India that all 
treaties and engagements made with thorn by or under the 
authority of the Honourable East India Company are by us 
accepted, and will lie scrupulously maintained ; and we look for 
the lilco observance on their part. 

“ Wo desire no extension of t.ur present territorial possessions ; 
and, wliilo wo will permit no aggressions upon our dominions or 
our rights to bo attempted with impunity, we shall sanction no 
encroachment on those of others. Wo shall respect the rights, 
dignity, and honour of native princes as our own, and we desire 
that they, as well as our own subjects should enjoy that 
prosperity and that social advancement which can only he 
secured by internal pcaco and good government. 

“We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 
territories liy T the same obligations of duty which bind us to all 
our other subjects ; and those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

“Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and 
acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike tlio right and the desire to impose our conviclions on any 
of our subjects. Wo declare it to be our Royal will and 
pleasure that none be in anywise favoured, none molested or 
disquieted, by reason of their religious failh or observances, but 
that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of 
tho law ; and we do strictly charge and enjoin all those who 
may he in authority under us that they abstain from all inter- 
ference with the religious belief or worship of any of our 
subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure. 

“ And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of whatever race or creed, bo freely and impartially 
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admitted to offices in onr service, tlie duties of wliicli they may 
lie qualified, by tlieir education, ability, and integrity, duly to 
disolnu go. 

“ Wo know and respect tho feelings of attachment wi I li wliicli 
the natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from 
their ancestors, and we desire to protect them in all rights 
connected therewith, subject lo tho cquitahlo demands of tho 
Slate; and we will that, generally, in framing and adminis- 
tering tho law, duo regard bo paid to the ancient rights, usages, 
and customs of India. 

“ We deeply lament the evils and misery which have boon 
brought upon India hy the acts of ambitious men, who have 
deceived their countrymen by false reports, and led them into 
open rebellion. Our power lias been shown by the suppression 
of that rebellion iu the field ; we desire to show our mercy by 
pardoning the offences of tho-e who have boon thus misled, but 
who desire to return to the path of duty. 

“Already in one pi evince, with a view to stop tho further 
effusion of blood, and to hasten the pacification of our Indian 
dominions, our Viceroy and Governor-General bus held out the 
expectation of pardon, on certain terms, to the great majority of 
those who, in the lato unhappy disturbances, have been guilty 
of offences against our Government, and has declared tho 
punishment which will be inflicted on those whose crimes 
place them beyond tlie reach of forgiveness. We approve and 
confirm iho said act of our Viceroy and Governor-General, and 
do further announce and proclaim as follows 

“ Our clomency will bo extended to all offenders, save and 
except thoso who have been or shall ho convicted of having 
directly taken part in the murder of British subjects. 

“ With regard to such, tho demands of justice forbid the 
exercise of mercy. 

“ To those who have willingly given asylum to murderers, 
knowing them to bo such, or who may have acted as leaders or 
instigators in revolt, their lives alooo can be guaranteed; but, 
in appointing the penalty due to suoh persons, lull consideration 
will be given to the circumstances under which they have been 
induced to throw off their allegiance, and large indulgence will 
be shown to those whose crimes may appear to have originated 
in a too credulous acceptance of the falso reports circulated by 
designing men. 

“To all others in arms against the Government we hereby 
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promise unconditional pardon, amnesty, and oblivion of all 
offences against ourselves, our crown and dignity, on their 
return to tlioir homes and peaceful pursuits. 

“ It is our ltoyal pleasure that these terms of grace and 
amnesty should ho extended to all those who comply with their 
conditions before the first day of January next. 

“ "When, by the blessing of Providence, internal tranquillity 
shall ho restored, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the 
peaceful industry of India, to promote works of public utility 
and improvement, and to administer its Government for the 
benefit of all our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity 
will he our strength, in tlicir contentment our security, and in 
their gratitude our best reward. And may tho God of all power 
grant unto us, and to tlioso in authority under us, strength to 
carry out those our wishes for the good of our people.” 

On the 1st of November, 1858, this noble proclamation was 
published to the princes and people of India. At 
mitu.nplib- Calcutta, at Madras, at Bombay, at Labor, at Agra, 
iiUitMi at Allahabad, at Delhi, at Bangui], at Lalcluiao, at 
liSu, 6h ’ ut Maisur, at Kaiachi, at Nagpur, and at every civil 
and military station in India it was publicly road 
on that day with every accompaniment of ceremonial splendour 
which could give importance to tho occasion in tho eyes of tho 
natives. Translated into all tho languages and many of the 
dialects of India, it was, at the same time, trans- 
bMtcd. Bl,V ’ milted to all the native princes, and was distributed 
by thousands for the edification of those of lower 
rank and position. The first Viceroy of India used all tho 
^ means in his power to acquaint tho native princes 
tiuns mule to and people that, transferred to the suzerainty and 
tbiMuuvo rule of the Queen, they might rely upon the strict 
‘ " ’ observance of all engagements entered into with 
them by the Company ; that her Majesty desired no extension 
of her dominions, hut would respect, the rights, the honour, and 
tho dignity of the princes of her empire ; that, while their 
religion would not be interfered with, the anoiont rights, 
customs, and usages of India would bo main tallied ; that neither 
caste nor creed should be a bar to employment in her service. 
Lord Canning took every care, at the same time, 
jiinj io tne tk a -fc rebels still in arms should have cognizance 
un oi the lull ana gracious terms ottered them, terms 
which practically restored life and security to all 
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those wlio had not taken part in the murder of British sub- 
jects. 

The proclamation was received by all classes throughout 
India with the deepest enthusiasm. The princes 
and landowners especially regarded it as a charter ' ’ n 

which ■would render their possessions secure, and in p mbs 
their rights — more especially the right, so precious “‘ira-" 
to them, of adoption— absolutely inviolate. The 
pcoplo in general welcomed it as the document which closed 
up the wounds of the mutiny, which declared, in effect, that 
bygones were to he bygones, and that thenceforward there 
should ho one Queen and one people. Many of the b b 
rebels still in the field — all, in fact, except those ,yrL,!5 ’ 
absolutely irreconcilable — took advantage of its provisions to 
lay down their arms and to submit to its easy 
conditions. In the great towns of India, natives of The naive* 
every religion and creed, the Hindus, the Mukarn- Sumre's’s 11 '' ** 
madans, the Farsis, met in numbers to cLaw up loyal eviras.vc of 
addresses expressive of their deep sense of the tudcl s ™ 
beneficent feelings which had prompted the procla- 
mation, of their gratitude for its contents, and of their loyalty 
to the per.-on of the illustrious Lady to whose rule they had 
been transferred, 

With tho issue of the proclamation the story of tko mutiny 
should fitly close. But those who have accompanied 
me so far will have seen that in Omlh and in central Thi- muHny 
India the work of warfare was prolonged for six tennmai«i 
months after its promulgation. In this there is, pi^Vciam anm 
however, only a scorning misplacement. In the appum!. 
jungles on the Oudli frontier and of central India 
there survived for that period men who wore mere marauders 
than soldiers — men whoso continual rebellion was hut remotely 
connected with tho original cause of tho mutiny, who had 
offended too deeply to hope for forgiveness, In one notable 
instance, indeed, that of Man Singh, the quarrel was in no sense 
a consequence of the mutiny. It was a quarrel between a baron 
and his feudal lord. Tet it was that quarrel, not tho mutiny, 
nor any fact connected with the mutiny, which kept tho 
dominions of Sindhia in continual disturbance for more than 
six months. When Man Singh surrendered, these distuibances 
ceased. 

As far as related, thon, to the actual mutineers, with hut a 
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few exceptions to the Sipdhis, and to all the lumhjwnoi s in 
1'ii'il isli. tcrrilorics, llio proclamation of tlie Queen 
ju.iiiJ.iVtiic- was, in very deed, the end and the beginning— tlio 
iicginnaiR or (ml of a conflict which had deluged the country 
with blood, tlie beginning of an era full of hope, 
alike for the loyal and the misguided, for tbo princo and the 
peasant, for tlio owner and for tho cultivator, for every class 
and for every creed. 

One word more. Tho history of military events has neces- 
sarily almost entirely monopolised the pages of a work tho 
object of which was to record tlie rise, the progress, and tho 
suppression of the Great Mutiny. In the course of tlio narrative 
I have followed so closely tho movements of tho military 
combatants that I liavo bcoo unable to devote to occurrences in 
districts purely civil tho attention which tbo heroic officers who 
maintained those districts deserved. Tho time has arrived 
when this defect should he remedied. In tho volume which 
follows this, then, will he found a record of the events which 
occurred, so far as I have been able to ascertain thorn, in tho 
f-ovoial divisions and districts which formed the provinces under 
tlio rule of the several governors, lieutenant-governors, and 
chief commissioners who hold office in 1857-8. 
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BOOK XVII. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE CAUSES OF THE iMU'l [MV. 

Eras beforo Hie laifc embers of tho mutiny had been trampled 
out, the question which li.ad from (.lie first puzzled 
every man, from the Govern or-Gencral in Council tXmfnf ? 
to tiro Bubal torn in bis modest bungalow, ibo 
question as to the original cause of tho mutiny became the 
burning question of tho day. It was a question which required 
a complete and accurate reply, because prompt reorganisation 
was necessary, and to carry out a complete scheme of re- 
organisation a knowledge of tho circumstances which lutd 
caused tho collapse of tho system to be reorganised was in- 
dispensable. 

On this question the opinion of no man was looked forward 
to with so much eagerness, so much anxiety, and, I 
may add, with so ranch curiosity, as the opinion of 
the great Indian official whose daring and unselfish epMnn or 
policy had made possible the storming of Dohlf. It uJrence 
was very natural that this should be so. Few men 
had associated more with the natives than Sir John Lawrence; 
few men had more thoroughly pierced to tho core 
the national character, and few men possessed a 
more complete power of mental analysis. People, siiowu&e, 
for the most part, did not stop to remember that, 
with ail his gifts, Sir John Lawience had over been the partisan 
of a school— a school opposed to the tenure of land 
by great families; that he bad favoured Lord aigiauotiw. 
Halhensio’s policy of annexation; and that, although 
he was thoroughly acquainted with the feelings of the agri- 
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cultural class, lie contemned tliose of tlio large proprietors, 
and that lie knew litfclo of the Si | Allis. Further- 
more, and especially, that lie possessed no personal 
knowledge of Ontlh and of its people. 

It will readily ho believed, then, that when tlio opinion of 
Sir John Lawrence was published it gave satisfaction only to 
the heedless many, none at all to the thinking few. 
After an exhaustive argument, Sir John Lawrence 
arrived at the conclusion that the mutiny was due 
to the greased cartridges, and to the greased cart- 
ridges only. Tlio public applauded a result so 
beautiful in its simplicity, so easy of comprehension. It 
chimed so entirely with the ideas of men who never take the 
trouble to think for themselves, that by the masses, which are 
mainly composed of such men, it was promptly and thankfully 
Reasons wi accepted. "With them it remains still the 1111 - 

tiKcomiu-'^ answerable reason for the mutiny of the Indian 
£\cce"'t"d a ™y- They did wot stop to consider that to declare 
that the greased cartridges caused the mutiny was 
in all respects similar to the declaration of a man who, if asked 
what causes a gun to discharge, should reply — the powder. 
True it is that tlio powder, when exploded, forces out the 
bullet: but who ignites the powder? That the greased 
cartridges were the lever used in many instances to excite the 
Sipahis is incontestable ; they were explosive substances. But, 
though explosive, they had been poifoctly harmless had the 
minds of the Sipahis not been prepared to act upon them in 
the same manner that the pereussi on-cap acts upon gunpowder. 

It should never ho forgotten that the greased 
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cartridges were not the only instrument employed 
to crefite discontent in 1850-7. Before a greased 
cartridge had been issued tho chapatfs had boon 
circulated by thousands in many rural districts. 
The chapati was, it is true, a weapon far less 
perfect than the greased cartridge. It wa«, nevertheless, 
sufficiently adapted to the comprehensions of the class to whom 
it was addressed — the class given to agriculture. To minds, 
simple, impressionable, suspicious, prompt to receive 
ideas, the chapati acted as a warning of an im- 
pending calamity. A Hindu can conceive nothing 
more dreadful than a violation of his caste and his religion. 
The conclusion was a foregone one. The receipt of the 
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chapatis foreshadowed a great attempt to be made to upset 
the national religion. 

Though wo might even grant, then, for the sake of argument, 
that the greased curlridgos were not in themselves harmless, 
yet the chapiUfs certainly were so. But it was these harmless 

0 hap lit fa which stirred up the rural populations, 
especially those in Oiulh and in Bundclkliand, to Tiwoir- 
participate in the rebellion. IVhat becomes, then, of 

Sir John Lawrence’s conclusion ? It simply vanishes. allta -' a 
The greased cartridges became dangerous only when on<i." UQn 
u-ed liy others as a means to an end. Before the 
plans of the leaders of the revolt were ripe the cartridges and 
the chapatis woro nothing more than gunpowder stored in a 
magazine. "When tho opportune moment arrived, when the 
minds of the Sipiihis and tho agricultural classes had been 
instructed to receive any ideas, however absurd, then the cart- 
ridges and tho chapatis wove rammed into them, and were 
exploded. 

But what was it that made tho minds of tho Sipahis, what 
was it that made tho minds of the agricultural 
classes prone to conceive suspicions alike regarding 
the greased cartridges and the chapatts ? Tho mutiny, 
answers to those two questions will bring ns to the 
real cause of tho mutiny. Sir John Lawrence’s conclusions 
were not pushed to their legitimate issue. He named only one 
of the means. I must go hack to the cause. 

Before I express my own opinions on the matter I think- it 
only proper that I should state the views of some ^ 
thoughtful and well-educated natives, with whom I opinion ns to 
have had tho opportunity of discussing the subject. J'jjp mut r " f 

1 may premise that it is not an easy matter to obtain 11 ,,)r ' 
the real opinions of native gentlemen on matters regarding 
which they know, not only that those opinions would he dis- 
tasteful to the listener, hut that his ignorance of aught hut tho 
superficial life of a native of position, his absoluLo want of 
knowledge regarding tho religious obligations which affect 
every thought of Ids life, not as a bar to comprehension. There 
are few Englishmen, for instance, oven amongst those who have 
served long in India and who have obtained credit there for 
understanding the native character, who will not be amazed at tho 
revelation regarding the origin of the mutiny, or rather of tho 
causes which led up to it, which I am about to place on record 
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as tli ci ical opinion of I Long] it fill and educated natives of India. 
That it is their real opinion I, who enjoyed special opportunities 
of conversing with thorn, without restraint, and who possessed 
their confidence as far as an Englishman can possess it, know 
most certainly. Ami, whit is more, there are living men, 
Englishmen, whose opportunities havo been oven greater, and 
who have communicated to mo impressions absolutely con- 
firming my views on the subjoct. From one of those gentlemen, 
a perfect linguist, and whoso opportunities have bean unrivalled, 

I havo received the following reply to my query as to the cause 
to which the educated Hindus with whom he was iu the habit 
of associating attributed the mutiny. “In the opinion of the 
educated natives of India,” was his answer, “ the gross wrongs 
inflicted on Nana Sahib ; the injustice done to Kim war Singh ; 
the injuries inflicted on tho Rani of Jhansi; the seizure of the 
kingdom of Oudh ; the fraudulent embezzlement perpetrated 
with regard lo the, liao of Kirwi, and tho scores of lesser wrongs 
clone in reckless insolence, to tho landowners under the adminis- 
tration of the north-west provinces. Were Indians over to 
write their account of the causes of tho mutiny, it would astonish 
many in this country.” 

These views may be disputed. Indeed, I am confident thit 
not one ox-Indian official among a hundred will read them with 
aught hut a contemptuous smile. It requires that a man shall 
have lived with the educated natives as intimate friends associate 
together in Europe that ho should bo able to understand it. 
There is too little of such intercourse in India. In fact, it is 
only those officers who have enjoyed the opportunity of a long 
residence at a native court to whom the chance of such inter- 
course is available. 

In the first edition of this volume I expressed as my own an 
opinion iu entire conformity with tho general views 
I havo just quoted as the views of the natives of 
India as to the origin of the great outbreak. I wrote 
— and I may say that time, and a subsequent visit to 
India, have confirmed my viow — “ Tho real cause of 
tho mutiny may be expressed in a condoused form 
in two words— bad faith. It was bad faith to our 
Sipahis which made their minds prone to suspicion ; it was 
our policy of annexation, of refusing to Hindu chiefs the per- 
mission to adopt, with them, a necessary religions rite ; of 
suddenly bringing a whole people under the operation of complex 
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rnlos to which they were unaocustomol, as in Oudh, in the 
Sugar and Narbada territory, and in Bundelkhand, and our 
breaches of customs more sacred to tlie natives than laws, which 
roused the largo landowners and tko rural population against 
the British rule.” This was my opinion then, and it is, if 
possible, more strongly iny opinion now. 1 slull proceed to 
support it by examples. 

11 'ho had faith towards the Sipahis goes hack so far as tho 
pciiod immediately succeeding the first Afghan war. 

In that war tho Sipahis had behaved splendidly ; Ban r «>iH 
they had fonglit well, they had suffered privations s^iiLY ° 
without a murmur, thoy had borne with cheerfulness 
absenco from their country and their families, in a cause which 
was only theirs because it was tho cause of tlioir foreign masters. 
I recollect well meeting in 1844 at Allahabad a political officer 
whose conduot during his mission at Herat can never be men- 
tioned without admiration— the laloJD’Arcy Todd. Speaking to 
mo of tho difficulties of his position at Ilerat, D’Arcy . ^ 

Todd stated that but for the zeal, the energy, and ImnUnT 
tho fidelity of the few Sipahis who were with him [f, 
he could not have stayed at Herat ; ho added, ' 

“ When properly treated tho Bengal Sipahi will go anywbero 
and do anything.” Well, these men returned from Afghanistan. 
Immediately afterwards wo annexed Sindh. The Bengal 
Sipahis were scut to garrison a country then notoriously un- 
healthy. How were they treated? Tho time- 
honoured rule which piovided that thoy should ? a Xto wards 
receive a fixed extra food allowance on proceeding 
1o certain localities was rescinded, in one instance qwuion!' 
aftor the men had reached one of the indicated 
localities, in another instanco when the regiment -was in full 
march to it. Is it to be wondered at that the men grumbled 
and iheu actually refused to march? They committed no 
violence. They simply said, “You are guilty of 
had faith ; we contracted to enter your service The fionan- 
aml to perform all the duties entrusted to us on 
certain conditions, of which the payment to ns of 
food allowance under certain circumstances was rumnuu 
one. We have fulfilled our share of the contract, ojj^nmani 
and now you refuse to fulfil your share. We decline i.ad brukra. 
to work until you fulfil it." In equity the Sipahis 
were right ; but the Government, instead of soothing them, 
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acted in a high-handed manner, disbanded ouo regiment and 
severely punished tlie men of another. 

This conduct produced a very bad effect throughout tlio 
Indian army. It was felt in every regiment that 
pi'uriui wion the word of ihe Government could no longer bo 
tho imi.au depended upon. Nevertheless, no open indignation 

' ‘ was manifested. The Satlaj campaign ensued, and 

again the Sipahis fought well. The anno vat ion of the Punjab 
followed. Thou succeeded a long period of quiescence — a period 
during which seeds, sown some time beforo, took root, sprang 
np, and blossomed into regulations fraught with danger to the 
discipline of tho Indian army. 

The natives of India serve a master well when once ho has 
shown himself capable of wielding authority. But 
Cwrtuai rro- should that authority slacken, or, worse still, should 
uTJi’oittii\ e they find out that tho Government they serve has 
tins poww «f placed at their disposal tho moans not only of shaking 
iug otikus. but even or upsetting it, then tlio nominal master 
wielding it coaxes to bo their real master; tlio 
substanco of his power vanishes ; the shadow only remains. 
Tho occurrences in the Indian army during tho several years 
immediately preceding 1857 completely illustrate this assertion. 
In funner days, in tho time of Lake, in tho time of Hastings, 
and eveu later, the commanding officer of a nativo regiment was 
supremo in all matters of discipline. Responsible immediately 
to his divisional commander, he could promote, ho could reduce, 
ho could punish. But, as time passed on, men wore appointed 
to the general staff of tho Indian army whoso visions became 
clouded and whoso brains became turned by llie air of the new 
regions to which they had been transferred. Forgetting their 
own regimental experience, not earing to know that tho roll Lino 
system which suits a British regiment formed of men taught to 
obey the law, no matter by whom administered, is not. applicable 
to a regiment composed of Asiatics bred to obey tlio man in 
whose hands they see authority centred and him only, those 
men began, step by stop, to introduco the British system into 
the native army. It would take too long to toll how gradually 
the real power of the commanding officer was undermined ; how 
the Sip&hi was, by degrees, taught to look upon him, not as a 
superior who must ho obeyed, but as a vory fallible mortal, 
peculiarly liablo to err, and against whose lightest exorcise of 
authority he had the right to appeal to the one contral power. 
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the Commander-iu-Chief. Suffice it to say that this process of 
■sapping the powers of the commanding officer was carried to so 
great an extent that immediately prior to the mutiny 
the Sipiihis had lost all respect for the authority lie patrons 
only nominally wielded. Nor had the Sipahi im- 1 ”|'c]..'’ ni " = ’ 
bibed for the (Joiumander-in-Chief the feeling which 
ho had censed to entertain towards his commanding officer. To 
him the Commander-m-Clnef was but a name; he was a lay 
figure, living in the clouds of the Himalayas, rarely, often never, 
seen, but whose interposition enabled him to defy 
his own colonel and to set discipline at nought! 

The extent to which this interposition was exercised *ffp*** 
before the mutiny was dangerous in the extreme. It 1 ‘ m " y ' 
succeeded before 1857 in weakening the influence of all tho 
regimental officers, and in undermining the discipline of 
the army. 

I have said that the refusal of the Government of India in 


1848 to act up to thoir contiaet with regard to the 
Si pahis sout to occupy Sindh had been felt through- 
out tho Indian army. Immediately subsequent ’to 
that event, the process of undermining tho powers 
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of commanding officers bad made swift progress. 

When, then, in 1852, the Government most unadvisedly again 
attempted another broach of contract, the Sipiihis, demoralised 
by the i recess I have alluded to, were even more inclined to 


resent it. 


Tho breach of contract referred to occurred in this manner. 


With the exception of six or seven regiments the 
Sipabis of the Bengal army wero enlisted for 
service in India only ; they wore never to ho re- meati or en- 
quired to ci-osb the sea. But with the view of iSmiistld 
supplying the necessities of the state in Aralcdii for smite 
and tho Tenassermi provinces, six. or seven regi- sea, 
meats had been specially raised, for general service, 
and these regiments were invariably despatched thither by sea 
whenever their services were there required. Lord Dalkrasio, 
however, who had ridden roughshod over so many native 
customs, considered that he might set aside this one also. Ac- 
cordingly, when, during the Burmese war, he wan Led to send 
an additional regiment to Burrnah, instead of despatching a 
general service regiment or of inviting a regiment to volunteer, 
ho ordered a regiment stationed at Barrackpiit to proceed 
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thither. The men of the regiment refused to go. “You ask 
us,” they said, “ to embark upon a service for which 
v o have not enlisted, and which many of us regard 
as imperilling our caste. Wo will not do it.” Lord 
Ud.lhou.sio was forced to submit. lie was very 
angry, but there was no help for it. 

But the result on the minds of the Sipahis was most disas- 
trous. For the first time in the history of India 
the orders of the Governor-General had boon suc- 
cessfully resisted. It was little lo the purposo to 
argue that the Governor-General had exceeded Ilia 
powers : the blow to the discipline of the native army was not 
the less deadly. 

The minds of the Sipahis were under the influence of this 
blow, and by the insane action of the head-quarter 
tsoHuiOudh. staff they were becoming more and more released 
from the bands of discipline towards their own 
officers, when the annexation of Oudh took place. IIow this 
affected them I shall state as briefly as possible. 

A very large proportion of the army of the Bengal Presidency, 
and a smaller proportion of the army of the Bombay 
Piesidcncy, were reciuited from the kingdom of 
Oudh. It is scarcely too much to affirm that there 
was not a single agricultural family in that country 
which uas not represented by at least one of its 
members in the Indian army. Service in that army, 
in fact, offered no inconsiderable advantages to the 
subjects of tho king of Oudh. It made them clients, 
and favoured clients, of the paramount power. Every Sipahi 
was, so to speak, represented at the court of Lakhnao by the 
British Resident. Ilis commanding- officer was authorised to 
frank any petition ho might present addre sed to tlic Resident, 
and the fact that tho Resident had received such petition en- 
sured substantial justice to the claims of tho petitioner at the 
hands of the court of Lakhnao. Every ono familiar with tho 
workings of a native court will at once recognise the value at 
which service in tho Indian army was raled by tho natives of 
Oudh. By accepting such service they obtained an all-powerful 
advocate to plead their cause whenever their property might bo 
threatened, or their civil rights endangered. 

The bfawabs and Kings of Oudh had from tho time of Warren 
Hustings shown a loyalty to the British Government not to ho 
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Mirjmssed. During the Afghan disasters, tho Gvvalhir cam- 
paign, the battles on the Satlnj and in the Punjab, 

Oudh had boon tho mileh-cow of tho paramount 
power. She had lent that power money, she had ti7'jma-° 
given lior her host sons as soldieis, she had done P u " Gr 

all that she could do to maintain unimpaired the 
relations between the prince independent only in ul 
his own country and tho paramount overlord. 

“• But,” exclaimed tho advocates for annexation, “she has mis- 
governed.” Misgovemment is a relative term.* 

There can ho no question hut that in tho JEngli&h I, 1 ,'! 7^“ ,7 
sense oi the term there had boon no good govern- mult one net 
men! in Oudh. But a kind of administrative system willed 11 ’’" 
had, nevertheless, prevailed which induced the 
Sipaliis, after tho term of their service under the British flag 
had expired, to settle in tlioir native country. More than that, 
after the natives of Oudh had had one year’s ex- 
perience of British government as administered by „ 0 „ 

Mr. Coxcrlcy Jackson and Mr. Martin Guhhins, itmtoi 
they, one and all, evinced a strong preference for a,mex,tlton - 
the native government which had been supciseded. 

, It is uecossary to take all these circumstances into con- 
sideration. when ono analyses tho effect which the 
annexation of Oudh produced upon tho Sipaliis of laritpn!? 
the Bengal army, in my belief that annexation duucUuiiim 
gave them tho greatest shock they Lad felt since the alwiuTby 10 
occurrences, already adverted to, of 1S43-T, It was 2^“”“* 
the last and the most fatal blow to their belief in 
British honesty. That belief had been greatly shaken by the 
proceedings of Lord Dalkousic with respect to Kardulf, tho 
dominions of the BhonsM, and Jbiuisl The annexation of Oudh 
pressed them still moro closely. It made them ready to become 
tbe tools of any adventurer. 

It was not only tliat they beheld in that annexation a lower- 
ing of their own position as men represented at their sovereign’s 
court by a British Ifesident, though that was a blow under 


* Wb ask the attention of the rrador to the recent exposure of bribery and 
corruption by officials appointed by Government made in the year 1SSS-9 by the 
Cunvfnrd Commission, If this liad occurred under a native administration, it 
would have been called “ misgovewiment” By what euphonious term Lord Bray 
characterises it I hare not yet heard. 
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which tlie Indian army yet reels, for it accounts for the difficulty 
of procuring recruits, which subsequent!) embarrassed 
the Government. They beheld in that act, and in 
the manner in which it was carried out, a deliberate 
infringement of promises thoy had evor looked upon 
as sacred — a repayment for the good services of 
nearly a century, such as even the most abandoned amongst 
their own princes would have hesitated to enforce. 

These are not statements made at random. I was myself an 
oye-witne&s to the effect produced upon the Sipahis 
SipItuuVitt” hy the order to annex Ondh. It devolved upon me, 
tmned nt as Commissariat Officer of tho Kanlipur division, to 
miwi o"n am supply carriage and provisions for the force which, 
nueasinto under On tram, crossed the Gauges into Oudh at the 
anuoj.it. end of 1855. Over my house and office, which were 
in the same compound, was a Sipahi guard— a 
hiiwalilav’s party. Contrary to custom and to departmental 
instructions, no written orders were given to me for the requi- 
sitions. The expedition was to he a secret, I was told, and 1 
must obey verbal orders. But, in spite of this mystery, tho 
destination of the force became known before if sot out to overy 
Sipahi in tho cantonment — to every native in the town. Tho 
effect was alarming. The natives had no doubt whatever as to 
llio real nieming of the demonstration. For the first time in 
the memory of man an English regiment was about, to march 
on Lakhnao, and an English regimoutwould march on Lakhnao 
with but one object. The agitation of tho Sipahis 
The- miilioii- of my guard was most marked. It was with the 
Muriied. greatest difficulty that I was able to control them. 

llad they had any warning of the intended move- 
ment they would, I am confident, have broken out then and 
there. The subordinates of the Commissariat Department, 
themselves greatly moved, assured me that a similar feeling 
was manifesting itself in every regiment in tho place. I made 
no hecret of these manifestations. I reported them in the 
proper quarter. I communicated them even to one of the 
officials, a man of remarkable gifts, who had accepted a high 
, . , . post in Oudh, hut my warnings found no more 

credence than did tho warnings ot Cassandra. They 
were remembered afterwards. 

The annexation of Oudh, keeping in view the wav in 
which it was carried out, was, in very deed, the act which 
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broke tlie trust of the Sipahis in ilieir English mustcis. The 
] erpelration of that deed prepared their minds to 
receive and to believe any matter, however absurd 
in itself, which might betoken English perfidy. 0m,h fo- 
llow their minds wore played upon I shall show Ml’mniii 

nreson tly. Meanwhile, it is necessary that I should <,r ™nMinc- 
1 , •'i .. - . ill the DntiMi. 

indicate how it was that the landowners and agri- 
cultural classes of India became impressed with the “bad faith ” 
of their rulers. 


The internal annexation policy inaugurated by Lord D.il- 
liousicwas, in many instances, based upon his refusal 
to recognise a right which the Hindus hold as an 111 

essential part of their religion — tlio right to adopt princes, 
an lioir on the failure of children lawfully begotten, 

In the early pari, of this volume 1 have spoken of of India lost 
the disaffection, the terror, the hatred of the English ["•,'1^ Ul ° 
which this policy produced in the southern Maratha 
country. Carrying out this principle, Lord Dalhousie had 
annoxed the territory of the B lion si as ; he had annexed the 
state of Jhdnsi, he had endeavoured to annex the state of 


Karduli, and had only been prevented by the interference of 
the Home Government on a threatened motion in the House of 


Commons. Still he continued to hold the principle in lerrorem 
over the heads of the princes and chiefs of India, and the fact 
that the policy of “grab all” was the policy, the paramount 
power, and might, on the occurrence of death without natural 
heirs, be applied to any covetod territory, produced, it is not 
loo much lo say, “a terror” iu the miuds of the Hindu princes 
throughout India. 

But in another and a far more guiltless manner the Govern- 


ment had sown the seeds of hatred in tbe minds of 


the representatives of great families whose ancestors 
they had deprived of their dominions. Two in- iirf n nrmiiy a 
stances of tlie action of this policy will occur at once 
to the reader — Hand, Sahib and the Edo of Ki'rwi. item. 


Nana Sahib was indubitably the lawful representa- 
tive, according to Hindu law, of the last of the Peslnvd-f. When, 
iu June, 1818, Baji lido surrendered to Sir John Malcolm, the 
Court of Directors considered that an annuity of eighty thousand 
pounds was more than an adequate compensation for tbe loss of 
au empire. Baji Edo lived in the enjoyment of this pension; 
nearly thirty-five years. When ho died, in January 1853, Lord' 
v on. y. u 
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Dalliousie refused, either to recognise his adopted son or to 
continue the pension. 

According to European ideas this ruling was perfectly just. 

It strictly carried out the agreement as understood 
repugnant by Sir John Malcolm in 1818. But neither Baji Edo 
-n miifi nor Eis retainers had so understood it. Such a settle- 

ment would hare been so repugnant to the ideas and 
customs of the races of Hindustan, that they could not he ex- 
pected to understand it. As the son of Baji Edo would have 
succeeded that prince as Peshwa had he remained Peshwd, so 
•would he succeed naturally to all the rights for which Baji Edo 
had exchanged the dignity of Bcshwd. With them it was a 
point of honour to recognise in the son, whether begotten or 
adopted, the successor to the titles and estates of his father. 
Whether tho English recognised him or not, N dud Sahib was 
still Peshwd in the eyes of every true Marathi.'* The refusal 
to recognise him and tho stoppago of the pension 
dpiomiuie forced the heir of the Peshwd to conspire. It can 
NitmtSiii.it> easily he conceived how readily such a man, occu- 
m'oi> pi " pying a fortified palace close to tho Oudh frontier, 
would hail and encourage the discontent which the 
nefarious annexation of Oudh, as the natives considered it, could 
not fail to produce. 

Tho story of the lido of Kirwi,f whilst reflecting still more 
disadvantageous^ on the conduct of tho British Government, is 
similar in character and in application. 

Wo seo, then, how many of the princes and the chiefs of 


* I recollect well, when I was at Bunaras in 1851-52, the Governor-General’s 
agent, Major Stewart, a man of great culture and information, told me that there 
was living then, in extreme poverty, in the Mnzuptfr jungles, near Baud. its, a 
man recognised by the natives as the lineal descendant of Ch&t Singh, Elijah of 
Bunaras, expelled by Warren Hastings in 1781, and that to that day the natives 
salaamed to him and treated him with the respect due to tho ruler of Barulins, 
f Vida page 138-42, and Appendix A. I maybe permitted to note hero 
another instance in which tho Biifish Government lias applied the same unjust 
principle. When in 1848-49 a war broke out with tho Sikhs, the King of Labor 
was nminor, under the guardianship of the British Government, and in no respects 
responsible for the occurrences which led to tho war. Yet, although his inc- 
sponsibilily was officially admitted, he, tho -ward of the British Government, a 
guiltless child, was treated as though he was in all respects tho guilty party. 
The British annexed his kingdom and gave him in exchange some kind of pro- 
vision, which up to this day has never been clearly defiued, Tho matter has 
only to be seriously examined for the injustice to become apparent. Most of tho 
nobles of the Panjfib, who secretly fomented the wars of 1845 and ISIS, were 
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India in possession, and all the chiefs not in pos- 
session, were predisposed to view with at least in- ™j^ lcr " 
difference any troubles which might assail their j»*m to its 
British over-lord. Incidents like that of the Elijah ^“0 
of Dilberi,* of Kunwar Singh of Jugdispdr, driven “ij™ ato3;l " 
into revolt, by the action of a revenue system which ln racc ' 
he did not understand, came at uncertain intervals to add fo the 
general mistrust. Such incidents affected alike chieftain and 
retainer, noble and peasant, for, in almost every part of the 
country, the retainers considered their interests as bound up 
with those of the former. 

It was when the minds of all were thus distrustful that the 
annexation of Oudh— of Oudh which had ever been 
faithful, always true and loyal— came to startle them aii“nTou"(i:i 
s' ill more. It is just within the bounds of possibility ^ *" : i dc 
that, if the system introduced by the English into J “ a 

Oudh had been administered in a conciliatory manner, the 
result might have been similar to that which was produced in a 
few years in the central provinces. But the Englishmen to 
whom the administration of the newly-annexed 
province was intrusted were men with fixed ideas, ci|iicof Pn "" 
which they rode to death ; the slaves of a system 
which had sown disaffection all over the North- m.tS'cm 
Western provinces and in Bundelkhand, and which a " J l i 1 ® 5tora 
they carried out without regard to the feelings and pu,1 ’ c ‘ 
previous habits of these with whose lands and property they 
were dealing. In leas than twelve months the result was dis- 
affection and dismay; the new settlement made every man in 
Oudh an enemy to British rule. 

With Oudh thus disaffected, the chiefs and the At the close 
territorial interest doubting and trembling, with the 
Sipahis alienated and mistrustful, there needed but i™i.y for tiin 
one other element to produce insurrection, The 
country, the army, the newly-annexed province were 
alike ready for the machinations of conspirators. 

secured in the possession of their estates, and their position, under English rule, 
has become trebly secure. But Maharajah Dhulip Singh, who was, I repeat, a 
mere child, innocent of iutrigue, and the wd of the British Government, was 
granted in exchange for his kingdom and its princely revenues, and for his large 
private estates, a life annuity only. Can we wonder, that treatment of this sort, 
when fully realised by him, should upset the equilibrium of his mind to the 
extent recently witnessed by the world ? 

* Page G3-4. 
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The conspirators, too, were ready. Who all those conspirators 
were may never certainly he known. Most of them 
of l 5i* lUbors ^' ec ^ al1 ^ mac ^ e no sin 11 - It ls > however, n fact lie- 
mutiny. beyond question that the Maulavf of Fai/abod — the 
man who was killed at Powain — was one of them. 
I have already given a sketch of the previous career of this 
remarkable man.' I have shown how, after the annexation of 
Oudh, he travelled over tho north-weslorn provinces 
011 a mission which was a mystery to the Europeans, 
how lie was suspected even then of conspiring. 
Abundant proofs were subsequently obtained that a conspiracy 
had been formed by some influential people in Oudh in tho 
interval between the annexation and tho outbreak of tile 
mutiny. Of this conspiracy tho Mautavi was undoubtedly a 
loader. It had its ramifications all over India— certainly at 
Agra, where tho Maulavf stayed some timo — and almost cer- 
tainly at Dohli, at Mirath, at Patna, and at Calcutta where tho 
ex-King of Oudh and a large following- were residing. 

For some timo thoro was one thing wanting to the conspirators 
— the moans, the instrument —with which to kindle 
to action tlio great body of their conn tiy men. 
Fspocially wero they at a loss how to doviso a 
scheme by which the minds of the Sipaliis serving- 
throughout llio Bengal Presidency should bo simul- 
taneously affected. They woro in this perplexity 
when they hoard of tho new cartridge — a cartridge 
smeared with animal fat and which they were told 
was to ho bitten. 

It was easy for them to make this discovery. Their spies 
wero everywhere. The cartridges wore openly 
■When is* manufactured at Damdamah. Eagerly looking out 
round for a novelty to be introduced from Europe into tho 
nativo army, they wero the most likely men of all 
to detect tho instrument they required in the greased cartridge. 
They had no sooner found it than they realised that it cor- 
responded exactly to tlieir hopes. It was the weapon they 
wanted. Instantly tho cliapatis were distributed 
***** by thousands to the rural population, whilst means 
ruiated. wero employed to disseminate in every military 
station in Bengal suspicion regarding the cartridge. 


Tho ono 
tlilLg want- 
ing to tho 
fUCCGSS Of 
the con- 
spiracy 

is found in 
tho gtfti&cd 
cartmlgo. 


* Vol IV p 370. 
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To tell a body of Hindus, already suspicious of their furoigr 
master, that they would be required to bite a cart- 
ridge smeared with the fat of their sacred animal, Natural 
and to tell Muhammadans that they would bo re- 1,111 

quired to bite a cartridge smeared with the fat of nn<i 
an animal whose flesh was forbidden to them, was duisipSSb, 
tantamount to tell them that their foreign master 
intended to ntalce them break with their religion. Certainly 
that result was produced. When the new cartridges were 
issued, suspicion and calumny had done their work. The 
Sipahis even believed that cartridges made of paper had been 
feloniously tampered with; and, when they were issued to 
them, they broke into revolt. 

In this lesser sense, then, and in this only, did the cartridges 
2 iroduce the mutiny. They were the instruments 
used by conspirators ; and those conspirators were tii\?™iy 
successful in their use of the instruments only be- tiw Jn^iru- 
cause, in the manner I have endeavoured to point 
out, the miucls of the Sipahis and of certain sections of the 
population had been prepared to believe every act testifying to 
bad faith on the part of their foreign masters. 

I have said that the mistrust of the British faith had, towards 
the year 1857, become as great in the minds of the 
princes and chief's and landowners of India as in the 
minds of the Sipahis. There were, however, a few 5'u° t ' cj the 
exceptions, and, when the country rose, those ex- ’ 
ceptions saved us. I will briefly refer to the most prominent 
amongst them. 

In four great provinces of our empire — in Oudh, in Eo- 
hilkhand, in Bundelkhand, and in the Sagar and 
Narbada territory— the great bulk of the people viiiccfTwiiiui 
rose against British rule. In western Bihar, using ™oagni»»t 
that geographical expression as inclusive of the 
districts subordinate to the Commissioner of Patna; in many 
districts of the Allahabad division, of the Agra division, and in 
many parts of the Mirath division, the risings of the people and 
llio Sipahis were almost simultaneous in point of time. Had 
the revolt been universal, had the chiefs, the people, and the 
Sipahis risen at one and the same moment, India 
could not have been hold. Fortunately for British 
interests, the great prince who occupied the most 
central position in India, and whose action, had he risen, 
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•would have been felt to the extremities of western India, was, 
throughout the crisis, loyal to his suzerain. Throughout the 
period between the 12th of May and the 1st of September, 1857, 
Sindhiii held the fate of India in his hands. 

In another volume * I have described very briefly how it 
was that, in an unexampled crisis in the fortunes of the people 
with whom his ancestors had contended for empire, Sindhia did 
remain loyal. I have si town that the loyalty did 
Ilia loyalty not proceed from affection towards the .English. 
i'uWupon H's minister and confidant, Dinlcar Kao, had no love 
for our nation. Sindliia’s people wero, almost to a 
tit a people, man, against us. Yet Dinlcar Eao used all his 
great influence in favour of a loyal policy, and his 
representations, backed by the solid arguments of the able re- 
presentative of tho British powor at the court of Sindhia, 
Major Charters Maoplierson, prevailed over national sentiment, 
the solicitations of other courtiers, and tho boisterous demonstra- 
tions of the peoplo. The importance of tho result to English 
interests cannot he over-estimated. Sindhiii’s loyalty alone 
made possible Havelock’s march on, and the retention of, 
Kauhpur. It acted at the same time on the rebels 
Yet it saved }j] c0 a wedge which pierces the centre of an army, 
dividing - the wings, and preventing concentrated 
action. Nor, when, after tlio back of the rebellion had been 
brokon, Sindliia’s army revolted against himself, was tho effect 
much lessened. Sindhia’s great influence was still usod for tho 
English. 

In considering Sindhiu’s loyalty in connection with tho rising's 
of others — of ail, or almost all, the rajahs and 
I'toiiy ba!S tiiliikdars, of Oudh, of tho chiefs in Bundollchand , 
on the fuci in tho Sagar and Narbada territory, in the southern 
rimit'fuiti" 1 Maratha country, and in western Bihar — it is ini- 
ruiiy imd possible to shut our eyes to the fact that there had 
witifhimf beon a marked difference in tho behaviour of tho 
British Government towards Sindhia on the ono 
side, and towards the rajahs and landowners of the countries 
mentioned on the other. Under circumstances of a peculiarly 
tempting character, Lord Ellenborough had bohaved with tho 
greatest generosity and forbearance towards Sindhiit in 1844. 
The Government had kept faith with him over since. The 


* Vol. III. pp, 100-1. 
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reader of this volume will see that towards the rajahs and 
landowners ol' the other provinces mentioned the British 
Grovernmcnt had shown neither generosity nor forbearance. In 
some instances they had not even kept faith. It is scarcely 
necessary to point the moral. 

It is, indeed, a very remarkable foot, and one which the 
rulers of India at the present moment would do well 
to hear in mind, that in the several provinces and Tiiorem.uk- 
<1 is Diets traversed bj 7 our troops in 1857-8-9, the lunccs'in 
behaviour of the people corresponded to the character f 1 ; 1 ’- 11 thp „ 
or our rule. Unis, m the central provinces, to tlx-- p«>pK of 
which the regulation system had never penetrated, 
tho people were loyal and contented, and refused all the t . nth m 
aid to Tantia 'J'opi. In the S&gar and Narbada wlth'tiltau. 
territories, in Oudh and in the districts bordering on 
that province, in the Agra division — in all of which tho British 
hand had been heavy, and the British acts opposed to the 
national sentiment — the people showed a spirit of opposition, 
a resolution to fight to the last, and in many cases a de- 
testation of their masters, such as no one would before have 
credited. Cases similar to that of tho Bajah of Dilherr, referred 
to in the earlier part •“ of this volume, had sown far and wide 
the seed of disaffection and revolt. 

If these facts are, as I believe them to be, correct, we have 
not to go far to seolc tho conclusion. Tho mutiny 
of the army and the insurrection in the provinces I The mutiny 
have named were the natural consequences of an uf 

attempt to govern a great Eastern empire according attempt 
to purely Western ideas. 

The civilisation, over-refined though it might he, of thousands 
of years was ridiculed by the rougher race which, 
scorning sentiment, regarded utilitarianism as its t? govern no 
foundation-stone. Tho governing members of that people 
race failed to recognise the great truth upon which J l 1 L u c r “ r ^”| £ t f ra 
their forefathers had built their Indian empire, that Uc-.h. 
the Western race can gain the confidence of the 
Eastern only when it scrupulously respects the long-cherished 
customs of tho latter, and impresses rrpon it the conviction that its 
word is better than its bond. This is just the conviction which, 
during the thirty years immediately antecedent to 1856, the 
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majority of the Hindus and Muhammadans of India had liecji 
gradually losing, and which in 1857 they had lost. 

If Lord Canning had had any idea in the early pait of 1857 
that the isolated outbreaks which then disturbed the 
t’aunmff gcneial serenity wore part of an organised plot, he 
would, I believe, have at once taken measures to 
meet the difficulty. Not that, at any time in 1857, he could 
have prevented a mutiny, hut lie could easily have made holier 
arrangements to moot one. I am far, however, from imputing 
any blame to Lord Canning in this respect. Ho had hut 
recently arrived in India. II is predecessor, when making over 
to him charge of the empire, had expressed his conviction that 
n never had the country been in so satisfactory a 
no" o n , C01R |j|j 0Ili All the time the ground was undermined, 
the train was being laid, tho miners were at work. But how 
was Lord Canning to know this? He inherited 
iiai'i'imif*' 1 kord Halhousie’s councillors. They were as satisfied, 
tonne ii oi a. and as ignorant of the real state of the country, as 
was Lord. Dalhousie. Lord Dalhousie had quitted 
India in a blaze of glory ; and the new Governor-General, un- 
used to the currents of Indian thought, could for some months 
only nicer tho vessel by the advice of tho officers who bad helped 
to bring to Lord Dalhousie a renown far-reaching and seemingly 
well deserved. 

But, in fact, upon no men did the news of the mutiny descend 
with so startling a surprise ns upon the councillors 
lmot’iS’ koi'A Canning. They could not comprehend it. 
Canning. Weeks and weeks elapsed before they could bring 
tliomselves to believe that it was anything mores 
than a fortuitous explosion at various points, each having no 
concert and no connection with the other. The Homo Secre- 
tary’s assurances that the apprehensions expressed regarding its 
nature were “ a passing and groundless panic,” lhat “ there is 
every hope that in a few days tianquillity will bo restored 
throughout the j residency,” testify to the ideas that filled the 
minds of these men. The admission at least is duo to them that 
they were honest— thoy believed what they said. 
, fgmnanMof th° so sayings betrayed a complete ignorance 

um. u!» U °*' ^ le countr y ai ‘A °f the situation. This ignorance, 

■ cui’utu. this blindness to the fact that it was more even than 

a mutiny of the Bengal army, and not merely a 
series of isolated revolts, with which they had to cope, was 
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illustrated in a thousand ways, but in none more strongly than 
in tho refusal to disarm regiments which were known to ho 
mutinous. Tho consequences of this refusal were most serious. 
In the case of the regiments at Danapur, the reader wiU have 
seen that it brought revolt into western Bihar, added enor- 
mously to tho dangers of Havelock, and even imperilled 
Calcutta. 

How great Lord Canning really was, how small were his 
councillors, was shown when, having completely 
shaken off their influence, he stood alone and un- uS 8 C reai 
shackled at Allahabad in the early part of 1858. A Rmitnosa 
different man was he then from the Lord Canning heSod'™." 
of April and May 1857. His nature then displayed “J'-Kskied at 
its real nobility. Ilis grasp of affairs, at Calcutta ap- 1,ll ' ub '“ 1 ' 
pnrently so small, excited at Allahabad the admiration of all who 
came in contact with him. He showed a truer insight into the 
militftiy position than the Commandei-iu-Chief himself. It was 
entirely owing to Lord Canning’s insistence that the campaign in 
Jiuhi’khand followed close upon the capture of Lakhnao. Sir 
Colin Campbell would have postponed it. But Lord Canning was 
too convinced of the danger of allowing a province to continue 
to flaunt rebellion, unchecked, in the fiicc of the Government, to 
permit tho delay. He insisted with all the determina- 
tion of a Tuan whoso resolution, based on the logic 
of facts, was not to ho shaken. It was Lord Can- 
ning at Allahabad who sent Lord Mark Kerr to Azamgarh; 
who gave Lis fullest support to Sir Hugh Ko.^e, and to the 
generals engaged against Taritia. Topi ; and if, in one respect, 
to which I have adverted, his judgment was faulty, his com- 
panion in error was the Commauder-in-Ghief, and the error was 
a solitary one. 

Nor is lessor praise due to him for the measures inaugurated 
at Allahabad to heal the wounds caused — lie must 
then have seen — in a great measure by the mistakes 
of his predecessor. His Oudh proclamation, despite mOuan. 
of the apparently harsh terms which it promulgated, 
was intended as a message of mercy, and, in its application, 
was a message of mercy. It gave every landowner in Oudh 
a title better, safer, more valid, than the title he had lost. It 
insured mercy to all except to those who by their crimes had 
forfeited all right to it. Interpreted, as Lard Canning meant 
it to be interpreted, by one of the ablest administrators in 
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India, it Locarno tho charter upon which tlio position now 
occupied "by tho people of <_ udh has heen built up and 
secured. 

Never was tho real greatness of Lord Canning’s character 
more completely displayed than when the galling 
strictures of Lord Ellonborough’s despatch were 
ienijoi."igh’s published to tlio world. At the moment tho insult, 
the breach of etiquette, wore lost sight of in tho 
fear lost the condemnation of his policy proceeding- from so 
high a quarter should afford encouragement to tho rebels or 
weaken tho attachment of the native tributaries. As soon as 
he ascertained that the despatch had not produced that result lie 
was calm, lie could not help seeing that it was designedly im- 
pertinent, that it was intended to provoke him to rosign. Con- 
scious of tho rectitude of his motives and of tho soundness of 
his views, ho laughed at the pettiness of tho display. In his 
calm and statesmanlike answer he sought neither revenge nor 
triumph. But both soon came to him. Tho nows that Lord 
Ellonborough had been hoisted with his own petard, tho receipt 
of Lord Derby's almost imploring letter not 1o resign, followed 
tho insulting missive with a rapidity almost startling. 

Towards tho moil who served under him, Lord Canning dis- 
played generosity, kindness, and forbearance. He 
knew that in many departments ho had heen badly 
miiUuboiai f ‘ erve ^' yet tie would rather hear tho burden himself 
lutes. 01 " than dismiss the incapable minister. But so low 
did he rate the abilities of the mon about him, that 
when he had resolved to appoint Mr. Edrnonstone, till then his 
Foreign Secretary, to he Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces, he cast his eyes far from tho moil surrounding 
him to select a successor to that official. He had actually re- 
solved to offer the post to Herbert Rdwardes when tho publica- 
tion by that officer of a letter, violently polemical, caused him 
to reconsider his resolve. For the moment lie was cast hack 
upon tho clique about him, but finally ho mado an admirable 
choice in Colonel Durand. 

Judging Lord Canning’s conduct aftor his arrival at Allah- 
The \.,fi »bad, it is difficult to find a fault in it. He was 
nimd'a y " then the lofty-minded English gentleman, tho trained 
ff’ouiemnn ar, d skilful statesman. Every day made it more 
me trained clear that the mistakes of the Calcutta period, 
statesman. mistakes which have been fully recorded in those 
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volumes, were due to tlio inexperience of a generous nature 
guided by men whom he had been told to look upon as masteis 
of the situation, but who were in fact hopelessly ignorant 
and incapable. That Lord Canning came to know this him- 
self was evidenced by the generosity he displayed, after the 
mutiny had been quelled, to those who had ventured to express 
very boldly their disagreement with his policy of 1857. 

But, if Lord Canning was to bo admired from the time of his 
arrival at Allahabad, Lord Elphinstone deseivcs 
the fullest meed of praise that can ho accorded to Etpiimstone 
him from the very first. Lord Elphinstone possessed 
this advantage over Lord Canning — his previous experience in 
India had given him a thoiougli knowledge of tho country and 
the people. When tho nru.iny broke out at JVIu'rth 
he saw it as it really was ; he saw that it was no ^ompre-^ 
isolated outbreak, no local discontent, but part and mi eit-'auf 
parcel of an organised rebellion which had its main 
roots, indeed, in the Noith West Provinces, hut tlie veiyout-et. 
development of which, especially in iho direction 
of Bombay, was certain, unless it could be promptly stopped. 
The Bombay Presidency, in fact, with an army partly lecrmted 
from Oudk, and composed mainly of a conglomeration of 
Marat lid states, was in a peculiar dogree susceptible. lord 
Elphinstone understood tho situation at once, lie dealt with 
it in a manner possible only to a statesman of high and lofty 
courage, of clear intellect, and of far-seeing views. The idea 
of waiting for the mutiny within his own borders, if, indeed, it 
ever occurred to him, came only to ho promptly rejected. To 
mass the greatest number of men on tho decisive point of tho 
scene of aclion — that Napoleonic motto became at once his 
guiding principlo. For that purpose ho denuded 
his own Presidency, highly sensitive as it was, of ot 

European Loopy, and despatched them, as fast as he cue me. 
could force thorn to move, to the threatened points 
outside of it. Ho, too, like Lord Canning, had colleagues in 
his government, hut here again his proviom experience saved 
him from the mistakes which marred Lord Canning’s adminis- 
tration during the first seven months of the mutiny. Knowing 
his counsellors thoroughly, he listened to them with courtesy- 
hut he acted on his own convictions. To the men who were 
the instruments of his policy he gave the most complete anil 
generous confidence. How large was his trust when ho one o 
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gave it Mr. Forjett is a living evidence. Mr. Frere in Sindh, 
Mr. ticton-Karr and afterwards Colonel Le Q. Jacob 
eoniiOoncc°Jjo in tho southern Marutlia country, Mr. John Eo.se 
i l.iccd in inn j n Satarali, and Colonel Malcolm, are instances of 
a similar import. When, in spite 01 ail Ins measures 
to beep the mutiny from Bombay by a policy of offensive 
defence, tlio poison crept in and infected tho regiments of the 
regular aimy in tho southern Maiatha count) y, how vigorous, 
how decided is his policy ! Wo see here none of 
uoclbioik 1 ' ^ ie hesitation, of tlm half-hoarledness, tho halting 
between two extremes, which enabled tho mutinous 
regiments of Damipiir to disturb all the plans of the Govern- 
ment and to imperil tho safety of tho empire. Piomptly, 
without an hour’s delay, Loul Elphinstone sent for the iittest 
man at his disposal and told him to go to Kolhapur and at all 
costs quell the mutiny. Lo Grand Jacob went and disarmed 
the rebellious Sipdhis. TTow Lord Elphinstone was occasionally 
thwarted by men not immediately under his orders has been 
shown in the case of Wuodbum. But his firmness was proof 
oven against opposition of this deseiiption, and, after some 
vexatious delay, he carried out his policy. 

Only those who have enjoj'ed tho privilege of reading his 
in «»■•!■- voluminous correspondence during 1857-58 can 
hp’iKLnop form an idea of the remarkable porspicaeiiy which 
fuiMi'U? h ' S c l |arac iorised Lord ElphinatOTie’h views on every 
uu ' ' point, connected with the stilling events of those 
years. Tho strong and the weak points of a case, the truo 
policy to be pursued, tho proper time for putting it in action, 
when to withhold the blow, when xo stiiko, the reasons for 
withholding or for striking, are laid down in clear and vigorous 
language in his letters Heading them after tlio eveut, it 
seems marvellous how a man standing alone should have 
judged so cleailv, so tiuly. Many of tho miliLaiy movements 
which tended to the pacification of the country had their first 
inspiration from Lord Elphinstone, and tho smallest of the 
tardy tiibutos that can ho paid him is this — that no man in 
India contributed so much as he contributed to check the 
mutiny at its outset ; no man contributed more to dominate it 
alter it had risen to its greatest height. 

In the glory of the victory, amid tho bestowal of well-moi itod 
rewauls for military services, the great deserts of Lord Elphin- 
stone received but small notice from the public. But it is u 
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remarkable fact that after the death of Sir Henry Lawrence 
he was nominated by three successive Secretaries of 
State — by Mr. Vernon Smith, by Lord Ellenborough, Dmi Eiptmi- 
and by Lord Stanley — to be sneer ssor to Lord appMmcd i> y 
Canning in the event of a vacancy ocemring in 
the office of Governor-General. It now becomes riMof&tuo 
the duty of the historian to plaeo him on the lofty L 0 r‘i' CCMi 
podestal io which his great services and his pure Canning, 
and noble character entitle him. 

The southern Presidency was never invaded by the mutinous 
spirit. But not the less is a large share of credit x ord Harm 
due to its governor, Lord Harris. The responsibility J aT 
which weighed upon this nobleman ivas very great indeed. 
The immunity of Madras depended upon the loyalty of the 
Nizam, and, at the outset, the Nizam had much to apprehend 
from his own people. It was in the height of the crisis that 
Lord Harris denuded his own Presidency to send troops to 
HaidariiMd, and it cannot he doubted but that their opportune 
arrival Lendol greatly to the pacification of the Nizam’s 
dominions. The formation of rhe KamthI column, of Whitlock’s 
force, of the brigade which fought under Carthew at Kanhpur, 
the despatch to Bengal of the regiments which kept 
open the grand trunk road in western Bihar and !me - 

which afterwards co-operated against Kumvar Singh, ‘njdevouS'. 
of the troops who rendered good service in Chutiii 
Nagpur, testify to the energy, the foresight, the devotion of the 
Governor of Madras. Ho used alL Iho resources of his Presidency 
to crush outside the rebellion which never penetrated within 
his own borders. 

Of other actors in the rise, progress, and suppression of the 
rebellion I havo written in the body of this history, 
not always, perhaps, in as full detail as their oMSifgtisi!? 
splondid services demanded, but, I would fain hope, ™j' 5 I j s i “ f tba 
in full proportion to the scope and requirements of iss’t-b-o. 
the work intrusted to me. It may he that some 
incidents have escaped me. I shall regret it much should such 
provo to be so, for my chief anxiety has been to render full 
justice to every man. This, at least, I may say, that, however 
ineffectively the History of iho suppression of the Indian Mutiny 
may have boon told, the character of our countrymen must he seen 
to emerge from the terrible ordeal of 1857-58 in a form that would 
gratify the most exacting people. We arc, fortunately, as a nation, 
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accustomed to success in the field, but on no occasion in our 
history has the nerve and fibre of our troops, the foititude and 
manliness of our countrymen of all ranks, been more con- 
spicuous- — often in the face of death itself, and under circum- 
stances which would have seemed to justify despair. But with 
life they never despaired. They endured all that had to bo 
endured, with a patience and cheerfulness never to ho surpassed, 
and sought victory when it was possible with a determination 
before which the strongest opposition had to yield. And in all 
this they were sustained and animated by our countrywomen, 
who, in positions and under trials to which few gently-nurtured 
women have been subjected, showed ah the noblest and most 
lovable aspects of woman’s character. The History of the 
Indian Mutiny ih, in fact, a record of the display of all the 
qualities for which Englishmen have been famous— of tho 
qualities which have enabled tho inhabitants of a small island 
in the Atlantic to accumulate tho noblest arul largest empire 
in tho world, and which, so long as they remain unimpaired in 
their descendants, will onable them still to maintain it. 
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APPENDIX A. 

(Pages 138-42.) 

In addition to the fact stated at page 138 that Madhava Ihio, Kao of 
Kirwi, was only nine years old when the. mutiny broke out, and that the 
money paid for the maintenance of the Banavas Temples had been alienated 
before lie sat on the gadi, and therefore never formed part of his estate and 
could not he liable to seizure, whatever lie might do, it may be added that 
at the time of the Mutiny (he Government of India appointed a Special 
Commissioner, Mr. If. 0. Mayne, to inquire into the conduct of Mariluiva 
Edo, and that that Commissioner fully absolved him from nil blame 
(vide his report, dated September 8, 1858). 

Not only so, but the same gentleman gave a special certificate to the 
Regent of Kirwi (who was also trustee of the llanaras Temples), dated 
February 4, 1859. A copy of that document, now before me, states: 
“Earn Chandra Earn, Paindsay, has always borne a high character for 
loyalty and respectability duiing the Mutiny of 1857. Being a iclati on 
of the Kinvi PoshwA, ho was placed in a difficult position, and discharged 
his duly both towards the British Government and towards his master 
most faithfully, at the risk of his life, and with frank and open loyalty to 
Government. It was he who saved the life of Mr, Cockerell, joint 
magistrate of Kirwi. Though ho has at present frankly refused any 
reward for his loyal and faithful services, yet he must be well paid 
whenever ho stands in need.” This was signed by Mr. F. 0. Mayne. Ytt 
the reward If dm Chandi d Earn received was the pillage of tiie Band- as 
Temples of which he was trustee. 

There is thus complete evidence that a Special Commissioner esonera'ed 
Madhava Rao from all blame, and gave a certificate of loyalty to las 
adviser : we have the non-age of the Edo, and the fact that tlio Temple 
money had been seized by the Government two years before the Mutiny ; 
and yet wo are asked to believe that all these seizures took place in con- 
sequence of the Itdo’s rebellion. 

With reference to the statement made in the first edition that General 
Whitlock found in the palace-vard of Kirwi more than forty pieces of 
caunon, an immense quantity of shot, shell, and powder, &o., a friend, who 
has investigated the subject of the Kirwi tragedy, writes me as follows: 

“ As to the statement made by Whitlock and repeated by you about the 
active gun factories aud powder mills and stands of amis, the whole is a 
shameless lie put forward to warrant the grant of prize money. That 
‘lucky ’ column had a keen scept for booty. Listen to a few words of 
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truth. On the denlh of Vena; ak llao, the fith July, 1853, Mr. Ellis, Ula 
Resident, went tu Kirwi, disbanded all the forces there, anil carried away 
all the weapons of war. A prudent, though despotic, use was made of the 
change of raj to disarm this petty native Siale. The agent to the 
Government of India had full information of all that was going on at 
Kinvi up to the outbreak of the Mutiny. Is it consistent with common 
sense to suppose that a 1 ctly Stale like Kinvi could establish gun 
foundries and powder manufactories during the short period of the Mutiny ? 
No money, however vast, and no hatred, however hitter, could possibly 
creato such things, without the time necessary for their estalilhliineui. 
Your military knowledge will make the monstrous impudence of 
Whitlock’s assertion more apparent to you than it can ho to mo. lie 
probably scraped together a lew old relics and curiosities, with a few 
mutineers’ guns and holts — hundreds of which must have been available at 
such a time — and on the like trumpery the lie must have been built up.” 

I give this statement for what it is worth. To me it seems that there 
was, at least, great exaggeration in Whitlock’s narrative; and that there 
were no grounds whatever for treating the Bao of Kirwi as an enemy to 
he plundered. 


APPENDIX B. 

(Page 209.) 

Translation of T’antia Topi's Voluntary Deposition or Statement taken in 
Camp Musliairi on the 10th of April, 1859, in presence of Major 
Meade, commanding Field Force. 

My name is Tdntid Topi ; my father’s name is Pandurang, inhabitant of 
Jola-Parganah, Paloda-Zillah, Nagar. I am a resident of Bitluir. 1 am 
about forty-five years of age, in the service of N&na Sahib in the grade of 
companion or aide-de-camp. 

In the month of May 1857 tho collector of Kauhpur sent a note of tho 
following purport to the Niiua Sahib at llithur, viz. that he begged him 
(tho Naim) to forward his wife aud children to England. The Naud 
consented to do so , and four days afterwards the collector wrote to him to 
hiing his troops and guns with him from Bitluir (to Kdnhpiir). I went 
with the Niiua and about one hundred Sipahis and three hundred match- 
lockmen and two guns to tho collector’s houso at Kauhpiir. The collector 
was then in the intrenchment, and not in his hotise. lie sent us word to 
remain, and we stopped at his house during the night. The collector 
came in the morning and told the Nand to occupy his own house, which 
was in Kauhpur. Wo accordingly did so; we remained there four days, 
and the gentleman said it was fortunate we had come Lo his aid, as the 
Sipahis had become disobedient, and that he would apply to tho general 
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in our Behalf. He did so, anil the genenl wrote to Agra, whence a reply 
came that arrangements would be made for the pay of our men. Two 
days afterwards the three regiments of infantry and the 2nd light cavalry 
surrounded us and imprisoned the NanA and myself in the Treasury, and 
plundered the magazine and Treasury of everything they contained, 
leaving nothing in either. Of the treasure the Sipahis made over two 
lakhs and eleven thousand rupees to the Hand, keeping their own sentries 
over it. The Nana was also under charge of these sentries, and the Sipahis 
who were with us also joined the rebels. After this the whole army 
inarched from that place, and the rebels took the NAnA Sahib and myself 
and all our attendants along with them, and said, “ Come along to llehli.” 
Having gone three coss from KAuhpur, the Nana Sahib said that, as the 
day was far spent, it was better to halt there then, and to march on the 
following day. 'Ihey agreed to this and halted. In the morning the 
whole army told him (the Nana) to go with them towaids Dehli. The 
NA 11 A refused, and the army then said, “Come with us to Kanhpur, and 
fight there.” The Nana objected to this ; but they would not attend to him, 
and so, taking him with them as a prisoner, they went towards Kanhpur, 
and fighting commenced there. The fighting continued lor twenty-four 
days, and on the twenty-fourth day the general raised the flag of peace, 
and the fighting ceased. The Nina got r female who had been captured 
before to write a note to General Wheeler to this effect, that the Sipahis 
would not obey his orders, and that, if lie wished, lie (the NAnA) would 
get boats and convey him and those with him in the intrcnchinent as far 
as Allahabad, An answer came from the general that he unproved of this 
arrangement, and the same evening the general sent the NanA something 
over one lakh of rupees, arid authorised him to keep the amount. The 
following day I went and got ready forty boats, and, having caused all the 
gentlemen, ladies, and children to get into the boats, I started them off 
to AllahAbAd. In the meanwhile the whole army, artillery included, 
having got ready, arrived at the river Ganges, The Sipahis jumped into 
the water and commenced a massacre of all the men, women, and children, 
and set the boats on fire. They destroyed thirty-nine boats. One, how- 
ever, escaped as far os Kola Kankar, but was there caught and brought 
back .to KanhpAr, and all on board of it destroyed. Four days after this 
the NanA said be was going to Bithur to keep the anniversary of bis 
mother’s death :; they (the Sipahis) allowed him to go, and some of them 
also accompanied him. Having kopt the anniversary, they brought him 
buck to KAnhpur, and they . took for their - pay the money they bad first 
made over to the NAnA’s charge, and made arrangements to light against 
Husan Enthpur, where they heard some Europeans had arrived from 
Allahabad, and they told the NAnA to accompany them there. TIioNAnA 
refused. I and the NAnA remained at Kanhpur, and sent Jawala Parshad, 
his (the Nina’s) agent, along with them to FathpAr, Having arrived 
there and been defeated, they retreated to KAnhpur, and the aforesaid 
European force pressed then! the whole way to KAuhpur, when there wa3 
a battle for about two hours, and the rebel army was again defeated, and 
yob. v. a 
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van away from Kdnhpdr. Under those circumstances the Kind and I fled 
to Bitliur, arrivin' Lheic at midnight, and the rebel army followed us. 
The next morning the Nand, taking some cash, &e. ( with him, wont to 
Path pur. The rob 1 army followed, and looted the place. Tiro Nana, 
11a Id Sahib, 11 ao Sahib, and myself, with all our wives, crossed the Ganges 
in boats, and united at Fathpiir in the Laklinao territ ay, and put up with 
the Chiiodii llhopal Singh. Some days passed, when the 42nd Native 
Infan ry arrived at Sheonijpur, and wiote to the Kind to send them some 
one to take them to him. I went and told them that the Nana had sent 
for them. In the meanwhile the English army arriv'd, and tho said 
42nd ngiment Native Infantry went to Billuir, and fought, there. 1 ac- 
companied the said ngiment, and, having been defeated, we fled from 
Bitliur and crossed the linages, and came to the Nand. Some days after, 
I received orders from tho Nand to go to Gwalidr, and to bring back with 
me to fight tho English such of the contingent as were at Ho 1 dr. Accord- 
ing to Ins order, I went to Mordr, and brought back the contingent with 
me to Ralph The Nand had sent his brother, the Bald fcdhib, to Kalpi, 
and, according to bis order, I wont with the army to fight against Kdtthpur, 
leaving a small force and magazine at Kalpi. Having arrived at Kdiilipilr, 
there was a battle which lasted eleven days. After eleven days the relel 
army was defeated, and we all ran away, 'ihe next day after this we 
fought at Sheordipur, and there also, having been deleated, we ran away, 
having with us fifteen guns (including one horse-artillery gun). 1 and the 
Jidda Sahib and tho lido Sahib, who had been sent by the NdudtoKduhpdr, 
all crossed tho Ganges at Nrtna Mau-ki-Ghdt. We remained at a place 
called Khord for the night. I got orders from the lido Sdhib to go anil 
take charge of the small force and magazine left at Kalpi, in obedience to 
which I went there. After my anival at Kalpi, T received orders from 
the Ndnd to go and attack Chirkhari, and that the Ran Sahib should bo 
sent after me. Accordingly I, with nine hundred Sipahis, two hundred 
cavalry, and four guns, went to Chirkhari, and fighting commenced. Fum 
days afterwards the lido Sahib came to Kalpi. I fought at Chirkhdri fui 
eleven clays, and took it. I took twenty-four guns and three lakhs ol 
rupees from the Rajah. The Rajahs of Bdnpur and Slidligarh, and Dewan 
Bespat and Ddolat Singh, the KuehwajdKharwala, and a great gathering 
of people joined mo there at this time I received a note from the Qu en 
of Jhdnsi to tho effect that she was waging war With the Europeans, and 
hogging me to come to her a : d. I reported the nows to the lido Sahib at 
Kalpi. The lido came to Jaipur, and gave me permission to go to the 
assistance of the Queen of Jhdusi. Accordingly I went to Jhdnsi, and 
halted at Barua Sdgnr. There lidjuli Man Singh came and joiued me, 
Tho next day, about a mile from Jhdnsi, the whole of our army had a 
fight with the English army. At this time we had twenty-two thousand 
men and twenty-eight guns. In this battle we were defeated. A part ol 
the rebel army, with four or five guns, fled to Kalpi, and T went to the 
same place, vCd Bhdnderi and Kunch, with two hundred Sipdhis. The 
Queen of Jhdnsi ariived there the same evening as myself, and begged 
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tlie Rao Sahib to give her mi army that she might go and fight. The 
following morning the Rao Sahib ordered a parade of all the troops, anil 
told me to accompany the Queen to battle. Accordingly I, with a force, 
accompanied the Queen, and there was a battle at hunch which lasted 
till noon. We were again defeated, and fled, and I fled to “ Chirk!,” 
which is about four miles from Jalattr, and where my parents were. The 
Queen of Jhtinsi and the force which fled with her arrived tit Kalpi. The 
Rtio had a battle afterwards at Kalpi and was defeated, and he and 
his whole army arrived at Gopalptir ; we all marched thence towards 
(iwaliar. We had one day’s fight with Maharajah Sindliia, and defeated 
him. Three days afterwards all Siudhia’s army joined the iido Salub, and 
having procured from the Gwaliar treasury, through Amarcbaud Batia (the 
Maharajah's treasurer), the requisite funds, pay was distributed to the 
army. 11am Eao Govind was also with us. Some days afterwards the 
English array arrived at Owdliar from Kalpi, and a force also came from 
Sirpur. Fighting again took place, and continued for four or five days, 
during wlvch the Jbansi Rani was killed. Ram Rao Govind had her 
corpse burnt, and wc were nil defeated and fled, taking twenty-five guns 
with us. We reached JaurtL-Alipfir and remained there during the night. 
The next morning wo were attacked, and fought for an hour and a half. 
Wo fired five shots, the English array fired four shots, and we then ran 
off, leaving all our guns. We crossed the Clrarabal, and reached Tank via 
Siriinuthia. The Nawab of T'onk fought with ns, and we took four guns 
from him. With these guns we proceeded to Bhil warm via Malultpur and 
Imlragwh. Wo were there attacked by the Engli-h force, and 1 fled 
during the night, accompanied by my army and guns. At that time I 
had eight or nine thousand men and four guns with me, We all pro- 
ceeded to a village called Kotra (about four miles from Nathduwara) and 
halted there for one night. The next morning we moved towards Patau, and, 
after proceeding about oue mile, the English army arrived, and an action 
took place. We left our four guns and fled, reaching Patan as fugitives. 
(The Nawibof fiandah, who had come with us from Kalpi, and the Kawab 
of Kunrona, who had joined us at Indurki, were both with us.) On our 
arrival at Patau fighting commenced between ns and the Rajah of that 
place; we conquered, and got possession of all the Rdjah’s guns and 
magazines, and surrounded his palace, in which he was. The next day I 
went and told the Rajah to give some money to pay the expenses of : my 
army. He said he could give mo five lakhs of rupees, but not more. I 
returned and, told the lido Sahib this. The next day the Rao SAhib sent 
for the Rajah and demanded twenty-five lakhs from him. The Rajah 
declared he could not give more than five lakhs ; but, after some discussion, 
it was settled that he should pay fifteen lakhs. The Rfijah said he would 
go to his palace and send this sum. He went accordingly, and sent two 
and a quarter laklis in cash, and promised that the rest should follow, Ry 
the next day he had paid up five lakhs. 

Imam Ali, Wirdi-major 5th Irregular Cavalry, ill-treated the Riijah 
very much, and the latter fled during the night; We remained there livu 

x 2 
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(lays, and issued three months’ pay to our troops at the rate of thirty 
rupees eauh siuvar, and twelve rupees to each fuot-soldier per mensem, 

We tlien marched for Sironj, taking eighteen guns with us, On reach- 
ing Rajgarh the English army came up and attacked us. Wo left our 
guns and fled, and reached Biiotij via Niji Kill. We halted at Sironj 
eight days, and, having taken four guns from the Tonk Nawab’s agent at 
Bironj, we proceeded thence to l&aghar. On arrival there -wo demanded 
supplies ; but the Isagarh people would not give them. We therefore 
attacked Isagarh, and plundered it. The following day wo halted, and 
the Rao Sahib told me to go to Chandeii, and that lie would come round 
by Tai Baliat. I accordingly went lo ChamlGri, and the Ihlo Sahib 
came to LAlilpiir from (or by) Tal Rabat. On my reaching Clinnderi, 
four shots were first fired on us Ironi the fort, which wo attacked and 
fought with Sindliia’s agent. After three days wo marched from 
Cbanderi towards MungiAuli, taking with us eleven guns, viz., seven 
which we had brought from Isagarh and the four we had got from Sironj. 
On our march to Mangrauli, we met tlie English army. Shots were fired 
for a short timo, when we left all our guns and fled. (Of tho eleven guns 
five were with mo and six with the Rio Sahib. I lost ray five in this 
fight, but the Rao kept his six). 

(Note. — Tt would appear that the Rao was not in this action.) 

I readied JsdcUUm, and the next day went lo Suliaupur, where tho Edo 
Sahib also arrival. After three days the English force arrived, and the 
ltdu Sdhib took his army to Jakhum (about five miles from LuLitpfir), and 
some firing took place there. 1 was not present in this fight. Tho Edo 
Silhib returned to Lilitpfir, and tho following clay proceeded to Kajurid 
(Leu miles from Sultanpur) and halted there. Tho next day the English 
aimy came up just as wo were going to march, and an action commenced 
which lasted an hour and a half. AVe then left all our guns and fled, and 
reached Tal Rabat. We halted there, and tho following day wont to 
Jaklann, and tlunco to a village called Itdwali, twelve miles dis* ant, whore 
we stopped. We there heard that the English army was coming to sur- 
prise us, and marched at night. The English force came up iu the morn- 
ing, and our army became separate. 1 accompanied the lido Sahib, and 
we proceeded, via Itajgarh, and crossed the Narbadii, and got to KagAuti 
ll.itis vid KawlulA, The troops who were with us burned the Govern- 
ment thana * and bungalow at Kandula. The Rao Sahib forbad their doing 
so, hut they would not obey him. This was about four months ago. At 
KnugAon Batts there were some of Holkar’s troops — one hundred and forty 
snwdrs, one company of infantry, and two guns. These we forced to join 
us, and took them with us when we marched the following day towards 
Gujrfit, crossing the high road where the telegraph-wire ran. The Sip Ah is 
broke the wire and plundered seven hackeries which wore on the road 
proceeding with Government property towards GwaliAr, and seized the 


* “ Tlidnd,” a station. — G. II. M, 
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clinprdsis and chaukidiir.s * who were with the hackeries, and louk them 
with them. Some of the chaukidars bel nging to the cliauki were hanged 
by them. We there lifr, the high road and procieded westward. The 
next day we weie surprised by the English foice, and leaving oar two 
guns, wc Hal, and reached the Narbada. An officer, with a hundred men, 
was on the opposite bank. Our force commenced to cross, and this officer 
and party of sawars ran olf. Wo plundered a village there called Chikla, 
and marched thence at midnight. After proceeding thirty-four miles, we 
hailed at Bajpura. The next day wc took three thousand nine hundred 
rupees and three horses from the lla.ah of that place, and from it wait on to 
Chotii Udaipur. The following day the English foicc surprised us; some 
of them were killed, and some of ours. From Chota Udaipdr we went on 
to Deogarh Bart, and our army became separated. There was jungle at 
that place, and I halted there two days. Our troops having been collect! d 
again, we started, and went to Eariswilra. Our men plundered there 
sixteen or seventeen camel-loads of cloth (some of Ahmadabad) belonging 
to a mahajanf which they found there. We thence « cut to Saloinar, and 
I called on Kaisar Singh, agent for tho Udaipur Itajah, to furnish us with 
supplies. He sent us some, and the following day we again started with 
the iirention of going to Udaipur. However, on route we received tidings 
of the English iurce, and retraced our steps to Bhilwdra. We remain d 
there two days, and then proceeded to Eartabgarh, where wc fought for 
two hours with a body of English troops which had come from Kimacb. 
About 8 o’clock p.m. we ran off, and proceeded about six miles to tho east 
of Mandcsar, and halted there. We then wont on to Ziiapur, making 
three stages an route. An English force surprised us there, and we were 
again surprised by another force at Chaprit Eared. We lied thence to 
fvahargarh, tho agent of the Kota Baj.ih, at which place nine shots were 
find at us from guns. We moved out of range, and halted there during 
the night j and tho Kan Sahib sent Eisaldar Nannu Khan to call Elijah, 
Man Singh. The Elijah came and accompanied us — i.e. the Kao Sahib, 
myself, and our force — to a place about two miles from Partin, where w e 
halted. We remained there two days, and on tho thud wont on to a place 
about eight miles beyond Kilwari, whose name I do nut remember. 
Eaj.ih Man Shull accompanied us as far as a river which we crossed 
en route , and then left us. We made two stages thence to Indragarh : and 
Firuzsliah, with the Klias ltisiild (bodyguard) and lath Irregulars, met us 
there, The next day we went on, making two stages to Deiras, which is 
fourteen miles from Jaipur. The English force surprised us there ; some 
men on both sides were killed, and, flying thence towards M&nv&r, we 
reached a village about thirty boss from Marwar, whose name I do not 
remember. At 4 o’clock that night we were surprised by the English 
force, and the 12th irregular cavalry separated from the Hao Sahib’s army. 

* “Chnpvnsf,” a belted attendant or messenger. “ OliaukiVUr,” a watch 
man. “ Chaulcf," a post, in this Boise ; also a clmir. 

t “Mahajan,” banker, merchant,— G. E. M. 
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Tho next day Tli.iluir Narayan Singli, Ajit Singli, undo of Rajah Man 
Singh, and Thakur GangA Singh joined, us at that place (? to which the 
Jiao’s army had fled). They were coming in this (the Paron) direction. 

I had been quar citing with the Rao Sahib all tho way Irotn DeogarhRari, 
and told him I could flee no longer, and that, whenever I saw an oppor- 
lunity for doing so, I should leave him. The opportunity for doing so here 
offered, and I left him and accompanied the (thieu) above-named parties 
in this (the Paron) direction. When 1 left the Ran Sahib ho hiul about 
.six thousand men with him. But three men (two Pundits to cook my 
food and one sais) and three horses and one tattu accompanied me. The 
names of the two Pandits were Rain Ran and NarAyau. The sai’s name 
was Gohind, hut lie left me and ran off after corning two stages. We 
reached the Paron jungle and met Rajah Man Singh. Ajit Singh took 
leave of Rajah Man Singli, and wont to his home. Narayau Singh and I 
remained with Rajah Man Singh. The Rajah said, “Why did you leave 
your force ? You have not acted right in so doing.” I replied that I was 
tired of running away, and that I would remain with him whether I had 
done right or wrong. I heard after this that the Edo Sallib’s army had 
gone to Palau, and thence lowa’ds Siionj. I told Rdjali Mdn Singli 1 
would send a man to get intelligence of them, and be approved of my doing 
so. I sent accordingly, and got information that the lido Sdhib was not 
there ; but Ini Am All, Wirdi-majar, FiruzshAh, and tiro Ambapam-wala 
NawAb, Adil Muhammad, were there with eight or nine thousand men. 
Imdm AH, 'Wirdi-roajor of tlui 5th Irregular Cavalry, wrote to me to come 
mul join them. I had lost my master’s (tho Nana’s) seal, and had another 
made up nt Paron. 

When I heard, as above, from the Wind-major, I sent a man to Elijah 
Man Singh, who was at MahiidiA La Major Mciule’s camp (lie had then been 
there thiee days), to in'orm him that I had received a note of this purport, 
and to ask him if I should go or remain. RAjah Man Singh had consult! cl 
me before giving himself up to Major Mcatle, and had left one of his men 
with me, saying, “ Stop wherever this man takes you.” RdjahMan Singli 
replied to my message that he would come in throe days to see me, ami we 
should then settle what to do. 

He came accordingly on the third day, at. night, and spoke a great deal 
to me, and told me that he had met Major Meade, and that his disposition 
was good. When I asked him what ho advised — whether I should go or 
remain — he said he would reply in the morning. I then went to sleep, 
and during the night some of the SipAhis of tho Government came and 
seized me, and took mo to Major Meade’s camp. 

Signature of TAntiA Topi, 

Agent of the Nan A SAhib. 

Question ly Major Mendo . — Have yon made this statement of your own 
free will and without compulsion? and has any promise been mads, or hope 
held out to you, to induce you to give it ? 

Answer . — I have, of my own free will, caused this statement to ho 
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written ; and no one has forced me to do so, or held out hope or promise of 
any sort to induce mo to do so. 

Signature of Tantia Topi, 

Agent of tlie Nana Sahib. 

Signature of Witnesses, 

(Signed) Ganga-Parsh&l Munshi, Meade’s Horse. 

Itulihvi'al Ndib-lvaindar of Sipri. 

The above deposition or statement was male by the prisoner Tantia Topi 
in my presence on tlie 10th of April, 1859, at Camp Mushaiti, of his own 
voluntary act and without compulsion of any sort, or promise made, or hope 
held out to him as an inducement to make it. 

(Signed) 11. J. Meade, Major, 

Commanding Field Force. 

Certified that the above is a true and correct translation of tlie original 
deposition or confession of Tantia Topi appended hereto. 

(Signed) J. J. M. Gibson, Lieutenant, 

Adjutant Meade’s Horse. 

(True copy) 

(Signed) R. Meade. 
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Turn, on the ex-King or DeiiG. 

The Judge- Advocate-General then addressed the Court as follows: — 
Gentlemen, — It will lie my object, in the present address, to collect 
the different facts which have been elicited in the course of these proceed- 
ings, and to furnish them to you, as far as possible, in the order in which 
they originally occurred. Our investigation has involved inquiry over a 
period of several months, when rebellion was rampant in this city; and I 
trust we have succeeded in tracing, with considerable minuteness, many of 
the different events as they evolved themselves during the time to which 
I have referred. Our labours, indeed, have not had this limit, or wo 
should only have accomplished what might, I think, be termed the least 
important part of our duties. In immediate connection with, the facts 
elicited are the charges on which the prisoner has been arraigned ; and, 
though his former rank and royalty will doubtless add somewhat of tem- 
porary importance to the verdict, which you will this day be called upon to 
record, yet whether it 1 e one of acquittal or touvietjon, it must, 1 imagine, 
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prove in the balance when weighed against those more monstrous 
points to which so much attention has been, and for a long time will still 
ho, directed. I, of course, allude to the causes, either remote or 
immediate, which gave rise to a revolt unparalleled in the annals of 
history, either for the savagery which lias been its distinguishing feature, 
or for the suddenness with which elements, hitherto deemed utterly dis- 
cordant on the score of religion, have united themselves in a common 
crusade against a faith which, as regards the inhabitants of this country, 
whether Muhammadan or Hindu, was certainly a most unaggressivo one. I 
fear, however, the subject is still but imperfectly elucidated, arul I may, 
perhaps, ho in error in attributing to a religious influence a movement 
which, after all, nny prove to have been merely a political one; a struggle 
of the natives for power and place, by the expulsion from the country of a 
people alien in religion, in blood, in colour, in habits, in feelings and in 
every thing. Whatever the final opinion on this subject may he, the 
questions which, as far as I am aware of, have not as yet found a satisfac- 
tory solution, are, by what circumstances was this most atrocious revolt, 
with its series of massacres, brought about, and who were its prime 
original instigators? I feel sure the members of this Court will join with 
mo in deeming that our proceedings do not furnish a full and complete 
answer to such questions ; and why do they not? I liclicve it is simply 
owing to the circumstance that any merely local investigation must he in- 
adequate to collect evidence from the different quarters and sources, which 
are no doubt available elsewhere. We may still, however, hope that our 
efforts on this point have not been fruitless or unavailing ; if wo cannot 
congratulate ourselves on an entha success, we may perhaps ho allowed 
credit for a near approach to it. Few, I imagine, will peruse theso volu- 
miuous proceedings without coming to the conclusion that intrigues a> d 
conspiracy have long been rife at this fostering court of Dehli. Insignifi- 
cant and contemptible as to any outward show of power, it would appenr 
that this possessor of mere nominal royalty lias over been looked upon by 
Muhammadan fanaticism as the head and culminating star of its faith. In 
him have still been centred the hopes and aspirations of millions. They 
have looked up to him as the source of honour, and, moro than this, ho 
has proved tbo rallying point not only to Muhammadaus, hut to thousands 
of others with whom it was supposed no bond of fanatical union could 
possibly be established. To throw the fullest light on a subject like this 
is not the work of a day or of a mouth. Time, the great revealor of 
secrets, will doubtless, sooner or later, lay hare the springs from which a 
stream of so much evil and misery lias (lowed ; but, till then, we must he 
content with such views as our present investigation affords. That we 
have been able to unravel many of the secret workings of the conspirators 
will, I believe, he conceded; hut let me not anticipate. This is a point of 
our inquiry on which I purpose to offer some observations hereafter; hut 
a concise narrative of events wilt perhaps best suit the commencement of 
this address. 

I may state, then, that 85 men, non-commissioned officers and troopers 
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of the 3rd Light Cavalry, who were tried hy general court-martial at 
Mirath in May last, for refusing their carl ridges, had their sentence read 
to them and wore ironed on the parade-ground early on the morning of the 
9th of May, and that the mutiny of the three native legimcuts at Mirath 
first openly developed itself at about half-past sis o’clock on the evening of 
the 10th of Mai’, during which inLorval of nearly 30 liouis there were” of 
course, plenty of opportunities for interchange of communications between 
the native troops who first rebelled at Mirath, and those who joined them 
at this station. To travel from one pkvc to another by coach used 
ordinarily to take about five hours; and that the mutineers availed them- 
selves of this facility of mutual intercourse has, I think, been clearly 
established by the evidence of Captain l’ytler. It. appears, from his state- 
ment, that a coach full of these Mira'h mutineers, came on Sunday 
evening to the lines of the 3Sth Native Infantry, doubtless to prciare the 
Sipahis of this station for the arrival and suitable reception, on Monday 
morning, of tlicir rebel comrades; and, although we may not possess 
positive evidence to tlie fact, yet it may fairly he presumed that Sunday 
eveuing was not the first occasion that these plotters of evil held their 
secret and sinister councils together. Indeed we have it on record that, 
even before the Court, which tried the mutinous cavalry at Mirath, had 
come to any decision on their case, a com; act had been entered into to the 
effect that, if the use of greased cartridges was persisted in, the troops at 
Mirath and Delili would unite, and at once unfurl the standard of revolt ; 
and so fully had this arrangement been perfected and agreed on, that it is 
related that the Sindhi guards at the gateof the ; alnooon Sunday evening 
made no secret of their intentions, but spoke openly among themselves of 
what they expected to occur on the morrow. To understand the merits 
and demerits of the whole transaction, it must bo recollected that, at the 
time when these resolutions were arrived at, there was not a single greased 
cartridge in the magazines of either of the three native regiments at 
Mirath, nor, as far as 1 have been informed, of those at Dohll either. It 
must be further borne in mind that the native soldiers themselves were tho 
persons who were perhaps the best informed on these points; that the 
cartridges for practice had, from time immemorial, been manufactured in 
the regimenial magazines by persons of their own colour, creed, and 
religious persuasion ; that it was absolutely impossible to palm off on them 
a spurious article ; that the regimental khal&sis, who were employed in 
making these cartridges, must have at once discovered their impurity, if 
such had really existed; that, in fact, objectionable cartridges (I moan 
such as would affect the religious prejudices of either Musalnuin or 
Hindu), could not possibly have been made in their regimental magazines, 
as in such case the very men to he employed in their manufacture would 
have refused their work; hut, more than this, let it be remembered that 
the Muhammadan has no caste, that even the hybrid such as the Muham- 
madan of Central India has become, half Musahndn and half Hindu, does 
not pretend to a loss of Teligion, even from touching pork. Who is there 
amongst us that has not and does not almost daily witness these Muhamma- 
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dans, iu the capacity of table servants, cany iug plates and dishes which 
openly contain the very substance which, in reference to the cartiidges, 
has been made the pretence and the stumbling block of their offence? 
Even if wo were to admit that all the cartridges were thoroughly saturated 
with pig’s and with cow’s fat, still what real valid objection on the score of 
their religion could the Muhammadan Sipahis have had in using them ? 
Their brothers and other relatives in the private servieo of olllceis novel' 
hesitate to handle or cook the dishes which they arc required to bring to 
our tables. The objections of the Muhammadan Sipithis on this head arc 
so tiansj arcntly false, that it can hardly be a matter of wonder that not one 
man of sense or respectability among them appeals ever to have come for- 
ward to sock information or satisfy himself as to the truth or falsity of 
rumours ho indus’rious’y circulated about these cartridges that were to be 
the means of depriving them of their faith. Some few — very few — 
honourable exceptions have certainly held aloof fiom and openly repudiated 
the conduct of their hrethien; but such men have wanted neither 
guarantees nor explanations in regard to a matter which was patent to all, 
but have come to their own conclusions on a subject where error had no 
abiding place and mistake is incredible. That neither Musalman nor 
Hindu had any honest objection to the use of any of the cartiidges at 
Mira tlx or at Dchli is sufficiently proved by the eagerness with which they 
sought possession of them, and the alacrity with which they used them, 
when their aim and object u as the murder of their European officers, or 
when, united under the banners of the prisoner at your bar, they for 
months constantly went foith to light aganst the power to which they 
owed fealty and allegiance. Amoug the very numerous petitions which 
have been brought under your notice duiing those procee lings, it may 
have struck the Court as very strange that there is not a single one in 
which the slightest, allusion is made to what the Sipiliis would have us 
believe to be their groat and particular grievance. Wo have had upwards 
of 180 petitions before the Court, written on all possible subjects, from the 
tinkering of a cooking pot to the recovery of a mule or a crack in a horse’s 
hoofs ; and each thought worthy of the sign manual of royalty; but in the 
free indulgence of such correspondence, when they evidently uubnrthcrted 
their minds to their adopted sovereign, and were certainly not restrained by 
any delicacy of language or of feeling from venting their acerbity against 
their quondam European masters, we can find no trace of the original sin, 
no grease spot staining these effusions of disloyalty. IIow instructive is it 
that, among themselves, and when applying to us such language as 
“ damnable, bell-doomed infidels,” they apparently forago the first specific 
offence, which they would have us believe has led them to mutiny and 
rebellion, and the perpetration of crimes at which humanity shudders. 
When with each other, and, as they conceived, safe from the intrusion and 
inquiries of British officers, that insurmountable obstaclo to their fidelity 
and allegiance, the greased cartridge, is apparently altogether lost sight of, 
Not a whisper is hoard of a grievance which, if a substantial one, must 
ever have been uppermost iu the memories of all ; must have been cun- 
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tinually rankling iu tlicir mimls and embittering their thoughts; must 
have influenced them in their blood-thirstiness ; and to themselves have 
been their only extenuation for ciimos such ns may well exclude them from 
mercy. What a contrast this to their speeches when uLtered with a 
prospect of reaching European eais. Greased cartridges are then always 
brought forward ; the use of them forms the one continuous night-mare of 
the Sipahi’s existence. Really, if wo reflect seriously on this— if we 
remember that in reality there was not a single greased cartridge among 
eiibcr of the three regiments which first broke out into mutiny, murdering 
not onty men, but unoffending women and children, and that the Sipahi.s 
wore pet focLly aware of this; when we call to mind that, even if greased 
cartridges had existed, and the use of them bom requited at the hands of 
tbeso miscreants, not one of the Muhammadans at any rafco could possibly 
have been injured thereby in any caste prejudice, or placed even in tem- 
poral y difficulty with regard to his religious tenets — when to this wc add, 
what is well known to every one in India, whether Hindu, Muhammadan, or 
European, viz., that the native soldier has hut to a-k for his discharge, and 
that in time of peace it is at once granted to him, without inquiry or diffi- 
culty of any kind, it seems beyond the bounds of reason to imagine that 
these men were drawn into acts of such revolting atrocity by any 
grievances cither real or imagined. Let the chimeras, the disturbed dreams 
of fanaticism, of wickedness, or of fully have been what they may ; let the 
instigations to evil have been as industrious as possible, and then allow 
that tlio Sipaliis to bo worked upon were as credulous as the grossest 
ignorance could make them, still, if the greased cartridge had beentheonly 
weapon Uio tamperer had to work with, but the one envenomed shaft in 
their quiver, how easy was the remedy. It required no depth of know- 
ledge, no philosopher to inform them that they could at once escape from 
every possible perplexity by simply applying for their discharge. I know 
not, gentlemen, what conclusion you may arrive at on this much-vexed 
question, but, after pondering it in every way in which tny reason has pre- 
sented it to me, I am obliged to infer that something deeper and more 
powerful than the use of greased cartridges has been resorted to. 

Tlio machinery that has set in motion such an amount of mutiny and 
murder, that lias made its vibrations felt almost at one and the same 
moment from one end of India to the other, must have been prepared, if 
not with foreseeing wisdom, yet with awful craft, anil roost successful and 
commanding subtlety. We must recollect, too, in considering this subject, 
that in many of the places where the native troops have riseu against their 
European officers there was no pretext even iu reference to cartridges ac 
all; numbers of these mutinied, apparently, because they thought there 
was a favourable opportunity of doing so ; because they were a hundred to 
one against those in authority, and fancied that they might pillage, plunder, 
and massacre, not only with impunity, hut with advantage. Is it possible 
that such fearful resnlts as (hose could have at once developed themselves 
had the native army, previous to tlio cartridge question, been in a sound 
ami well-affected state ? Can any one imagine that that rancorous, wide- 
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spread enmity, of wl licit wo have lately had such tcnihle proofs, lias hoen 
tlie result o( ladings suddenly and accidentally irritated ? Does it appear 
consistent with the natural order of events that such intense malignity 
should start into existence on one single provocation ? Or can it be recon- 
ciled with the instincts, the traditions, or the idiosyncrasies of the Hindus, 
that they should recklessly, without inquiry, and without thoruht, desire 
to imbrue their hands in human blood, casting aside the pecuniary and 
other advantages that bound them to the cause of eider and of the Govern- 
ment? Or, more than tins, can it be imagined that the three regiments at 
Mirath, even when joined by those at Dvhli, could have conceived an idea 
so daring as that of overthrowing, by themselves, the British Government 
in India ? 

I think, gentlemen, every one must allow that if wo had no other 
evidence of a plot, no testimony indicative of a previous conspiracy, (he 
very nature of the outbreak itself must have convinced us of the existence 
of one. In the moral, as in the phy.-ical world, there must be cause and 
effect ; and the horrible butcheries of the past year would remain an 
anomaly and a mystery for ever, could we trace them to nothing more 
occult and baneful than a cartiidgc of any kind. It will bo observed, that 
this point of the cartridges, so openly and frequently insisted on, at Mirath 
and elsewhere, before the 10th of May, gradually becomes more and more 
indistinct as the plot gathers strength and matures itself, and, after furnish- 
ing the mutineers with their first war cry at Dehli, it seems to have 
answered its purpose, and thenceforward was allowed to sink into disuse 
and neglect. With little or no vitality at starting, it soon died a natural 
death, and was succeeded by a reality of purpose, and a fixedness of resolve, 
that would have been worthy of a better cause. If we review the actions 
and whole conduct of these mutineers, we shall soon see that, fiom tlio very 
commencement, they bear the impress of cunning and of secret combina- 
tion. For instance, 85 of their comrades wore ironed before them and sent 
off to jail in their prtsence on the morning of the 0th of May; but this 
occasioned no outbreak of fury. Not a sound or tone of dissatisfaction 
escaped from the men, u ho, then and long before, must have had rebellion 
in their hearts ; no gesture indicative of sympathy with the culprits was 
exhibited by any; in fact, as far as appearances could be trusted, the 
infantry regiments at Mirath, and the remaining portion of the 3rd Cavalry, 
were as obedient and loyal as could possibly be desired : and this deception 
was successfully resorted to till their plans were matuied, and the moment 
for open revolt had arrived. The night of the 9l.h of May, twelve hours 
alter the imprisonment of the 3rd Cavalry mutineers had taken place, was 
as favourable an opportunity as tire night following, for a march upon the 
nearest magazine ; hut there had not thou been time for preparing the 
Dehli Siptihis for a movement which the progress of events at Mirath had 
doubtless precipitated sooner than their first calculations had led them to 
expect. Hence the necessity for communicating afresh with Dehli, and 
acquainting the Sipdhis there with, the drama that was to be enacted on 
Monday the 11th. That such was done is .established by the evidence of 
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Captain Tytler; for it would be difficult to assign any other motive for a 
ctiriings full of Sipahis coming over from Miratli on Sunday evening, and 
driving straight into the lures of ihe 38th Native Infantry. 

Again, we can perceive, in the very hour chosen for the outbreak at 
Miratli, the same evidence of cunning and of craft. The plan, too, of tho 
Mfrath cantonments gave considerable faciliiies for carrying out their plot. 
The native lines are so completely separated from that portion of the can- 
tonments where the European troops reside, that the disturbance an i 
uproar attendant even upon open mutiny coul i not he beard, or even 
known, from one to the other until specially communicated. Officers may 
naturally have been too intent on quelling the rcb llion of their men to 
think of officially reporting it. Be this as it may, there would be some 
delay in turning out and supplying the Europeans with eartiidgcs, 
assembling their officers, and marching down a distance of not le^s tlnin 
two miles : so that, taking one delay with another, the mutineers might 
fairly calculate, considering it was an utter surprise to all, on 1| hours of 
safe and unin ten upted progress, and, as the outbreak commenced at half- 
past sis, this would have secured them daiknoss and comparative security 
for their further operations. This was what, in effect, actualiv took place. 
( in the Europeans reaching the native lines, it was already dark ; no aipdhis 
were to be seen, and no one could tell whither they had gone. Subsequent 
inquiry revealed that, guided by the instinct of cunning, the rebels had not, 
at first, token the diriet or main road to Dehli, neither had they lolt 
Miratli in military formation, but, as dusk set in, had gone forth in parties 
of five, six or ten, to their fixed place of assembly. This was judicious fur 
their departure from Miratli, but would have been highly impolitic fur 
their entry into Dehli, where there were no European troops to avoid, 
Something more imposing and demonstrative was required here, and 
accordingly we find them crossing the btidge simultaneously massed in 
columns, and in complete military array, with a portion of the cavalry sent 
forward as a regular advanced guard. 

It is on this occasion that we first prove the mutineers in immediate 
connection with the prisoner at your bar, The fust point to which they 
turn, the first person to whom they address themselves, is the titular 
majesty of Dehli. This circumstance has much significance, and, at any 
r ate, tends to show that previous conceit existed between them. The 
prisoner’s complicity, however, was, immediately after, openly to com- 
mence. Scarcely had the very serious nature of the outbreak had time to 
develop itself, than his own special servants — in the very precincts of his 
palace — and almost, as it were, before his own eyes, rush to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of every European they can meet with ; and, when we 
remember that two of these were young and dedicate women, who could 
liavo given no offence, whose sex and age might have tamed any hearts 
less pitiless than those of the human demons who destroyed them, we are 
able to realise some slight portion of the horribly unnatural influences that 
appear innate to Muhammadan treachery. How otherwise was it possible 
that education, the pride of royal ancestry, a life of tranquil ease and corn* 
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p native refinement should not have exempted this old and grey-headi d 
man ivom all connection with deeds which seem too barbarous fur the very 
outcasts of humanity, or even for the untamed hut leas savage denizens of 
the jungle? 

We stop to inquire whether it has been proved in this court, and will he 
repeated in after j ea'S, ihat ihc last king of the imperial house of Taimur 
was an accomplice in this villauy. The circumstances shall now bo fairly 
stited. These murders were committed in the broad glare of clay, before 
dozens of witnesses, and without the slightest attempt at concealment. 
'J hoy weie perpetrated, as lias been already stated, by the prisoner’s own 
iclaincrsancl within ihe limits of his palace, where, ho it remcwbei cd even 
under the Company’s Government, his jurisdiction was paramount. 1 shall 
not, however, attempt to infer that these murders must have been pre- 
viously sanctioned by the prisoner; mere inllrcnces on such a point can- 
not be accepted in a court, of jnstii e. I prefer to quote from the evidence, 
ft is Ahsan U 11a Khiin, the physician, who is speaking, and who say s, that 
at the time referred to, lie and Ghulam Abbas, the attorney in court, were 
with Ilia king, whin it was told them that the troopeis had killed 
Mr. Eraser, and had gune up to Captain Douglas to k 11 him, and that this 
was instantly confirmed by the return of the palki bearers, who told them 
that they had witnessed Mr. Eraser’s murder ; that his body was in the 
gateway, and that the troopers had ascended to the upper building for the 
purpose of murdering those there. Why the witness suppress all men- 
tion of the prominent p ai t the king’s own servants took in these massacres 
can easily be imagined. In a subsequent pait of his examination ho even 
asserts that he never heard that any of the king’s servants joined in these 
murders, nay, mote, that it was not generally known who committed them . 
Such is the evasion of the king’s own physician, who doubtless was aware 
of the importance that would necessarily attach Lo this point. It was not 
generally known who committed these murders, and yet, at this lapse of 
time, we have had no diDicully in tracing the individuals, aud ascertaining 
their names. It was not generally known that the king's own servants 
were the murderers, ami yet we fiud lliis very circumstance prominently 
and specifically mentioned at the time in the native newspapers of the 
city. I neel not, after this, recapitulate tire evidence of all those who 
have clearly aud satisfactorily proved that the king’s servants were the 
murderois; for their testimony stands unshaken and unrefuted. It will 
amply suffice if t quote the statement of one of them, and which is as fol- 
lows : “At this time Mr. Eraser remained below trying to suppress the dis- 
turbance, and while thus engaged, I noticed that Haji, lapidary, cut him 
down with a talwiir, and almost at the same instant, some of the king's 
servants out at him with swords till he was dead. One of Mr. Fraser’s 
murderers was an Abyssinian. After this they made a rush to the upper 
apartments, when I immediately run round by another door and closed the 
door at the top of the stairs. I was engaged in shutting all the doors, 
when the crowd found entrance by the southern stair, and, having forced 
one of the doors on that side, came aud gave admission to the men who 
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had assisted in murdering Mr. Fraser. These immediately rushed into the 
apartments wln-re the gentlemen, viz., Captain Douglas, Mr. Hutchinson 
and Mr. Jennings, had retired, and attacking them with swords, at once 
murdered them and the two young ladies. On this I ran down the stair- 
case. As 1 got to the bottom, I was laid hold of by one Mundoh, a bearer 
in the service of the king, who said, ‘Tell me where Captain Douglas is ; 
you have concealed him.’ He forced me upstairs with him ; I said, ‘ You 
have yourselves killed all the gentlemen aheady;’ but, on reaching the 
room where Captain Douglas was, I saw that he was not quite dead. 
Mondoh, perceiving this also, hit him with a bludgeon on the forehead, and 
ki led him immediately.” Having now established that the murderers of 
these ladies were the special servants of the prisoner, it will he we'l to 
revert to the testimony of the physician, Alls, in Ulla Khan, and to ascer- 
tain from him the steps the prisoner took on the murders being reported 'o 
him. The only order ha gave on this occasion appeals to have been to 
close the gates of his palace; and we naturally' inquire whether this Has 
for the purpose of preventing tho escape of the murderers. The evidence 
distinctly proves that it was not. The physician, being further interro- 
gated, IB obliged to confess that the prisoner took no steps whatever either 
to discover, to secure, or to punish the guilty, and attributes it to there 
being much confusion at the time; but if tho king’s authority had actually 
been set aside, and by his own servants too, this would have been the most 
forcible of all reasons for immediately re-establishing it, by at once bring- 
ing tho offenders to justice. That this was not done we have hem already 
informed, and we can only account for it on the supposition that these acts 
cif the prisoner's servants, if not instigated by himself, had yet actually 
anticipated his wishes. Vi o are thus perfectly prepared for what is to 
follow, viz., that no servant was ever dismissed, and not the slightest 
investigation or inquiry was over instituted ; in fact, in the words of the 
question put to the witness, the king continued these murderers both in 
Ins pay and in employment, and this too, ub we have seen, when tho veiy 
newspapers of the day gave information against them. After this, is it 
necessary to question whether he adopted these deeds as his own or n< t ? 
[ need not quote what may be the law of the land on such a point, for 
there is a yet higher law which must acquit or condemn him, the law of 
conscience and of sense; that law which everyone who hears mo cau 
apply, and which carries with it a verdict more terrible than that which is 
pronounced in mere conformity to legal codes or military legislation : it is 
a law that does not depend upon local constitutions, upon hum ill 
institutes, or religious creeds: it is a law fixed in the heart of man by' his 
Maker ; and cau it now hero he set aside ? 

Perhaps it may now be time to turn our attention to what was doing at 
the magazine, and to trace the further steps of the mutineers in that direc- 
tion. Captain Forrest has told us that it was about 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing when the main body of the native troops from Mirath was passing over 
the bridge in military' formation (that is, in subdivisions of companies), 
with fixed bayonets aud sloped arms, the cavalry being in front. It was 
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actually in less than one hour after this that a subalidar of the 38tli Native 
Infantry, who was command in, r the magazine guard outside the gate, in- 
formed them that the King of Eelili had sent a guard to take possession of 
the magazine, and to bring all the Europeans thcro up to his palace, and 
that, if they did not consent to this, none of them were to bo allowed to 
leave the magazine. Captain Forrest adds that he did not seo the guard at 
this time, hut that ho saw the man who had brought this message, and he 
was a well-dressed Musalman. Nor was this ail, for, shortly alter the 
above, a native officer in the king’s service arrived with a strong guard of 
the king’s own soldiers in their uniform, an 1 told the above-mentioned 
subadar and the non-commissioned officers that ho was sent down by the 
king to relieve them of duty. 

Wo thus see witli what alertness and despatch this most important 
object, the seizure of the magazine, was attempted. Is it, however, to be 
believed that such was the ready, immediate, and, as it were, impulsive 
decision of the king, or of tliosu who formed the court? To attribute to 
them anything of this nature would be to give them credit for a coolness 
of calculation, combined with a quickness of apprehension, such as pertains 
only to tire more gifted of mankind. The scope and entire progress of the 
scheme speak loudly of a plan previously arranged, and of deliberations 
long matured by the counsels of many. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive 
that any one, not previously initiated in the secret, could, on the moment, 
so promptly and so clfectually lnve entered upon and adopted the details 
necessary lor carrying it out. You will recollect the evtremo importance 
of the clccis on, the magnitude of the interests at stake. You will call to 
mind the cogent reasons and the numerous arguments that would naturally 
array themselves aeainst adopting so headlong and precipitate a measure. 
It was, in fact, an invitation to a king to league himself with ruffians and 
with cut-throats. Any inducement or prospective advantage that they 
could hold out to him was faint and almost imperceptible, compared with 
the open risk which lie was to encounter. By embarking in so forlorn a 
cause he imperilled even thing ; his own life, and those of all belonging to 
him, and fur what? The distant glimmer of a crown, which common 
reason, or the slightest consideration, would have convinced him was a 
more ignis fatuus — a mockery of a sceptre, that would evade Ms grasp. 
A re we to imagine that it was under such circumstances that this weak 
and tremulous old man seized and improved his occasion, and with all the 
rapid, instinct of determination directed his own troops upon the magazine, 
to establish himself there as the one point of primary and most vital im- 
portance : and lids too in the first moment of a surprise when nothing hut 
riot and disorder reigned supreme ? Or are we to suppose that there was 
a secret and a deeper knowledge of what the other portions of the army 
were already ripe for, and that the five or six regiments to commence with 
were hut the instalments of those that were to follow ? Or, if such pre- 
vious understanding anil collusion did not exist either with the king or nny 
of those immediately about him, are we to attribute to superstition and the 
pretended revelation of dreams, circumstances which scarcely admit of 
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salisfictory solution by any more sober process ? I'Ve have all hea d, in 
thU court, of the vision of a hurricane that was to arise from the west with 
a great flood of water, devastating the whole country, hut hearing up on 
its surges this descendant of ancient royaltv, and that this vision, as inter- 
pret d by Hasan Aakari, the priest, signified annihilation to the English 
infidels by the power of the King of Persia, who was to restore sovereignty 
to the heirs of the throne of Hindustan. Was it a reliance upon this that 
expedited tire otherwise tardy movements of these Asiatics, and gave 
breadth and boldness to their decisions ? Iam aware that under other 
cbcumstances, and in any hut an eastern laud, such unmeaning flights of a 
bewildered imagination would be too tiivial to dwell upon, too unsubstan- 
tial for the gravity of comment ; but hero, in se’ iously considering the 
nature and progr ss of an extensive niilitiry revolt, they obtrude them- 
selves on the mind as subjects capable of influencing for evil the destinies 
of thousands. 

Those observations have been elicited by tbe marked and unusual energy 
displayed in making the magazine tbe point ofinstaut attack. It seems to 
me that such cannot he accounted for by conspiracy among the Sipfili is 
alone, for it was the king’s own troops who were the first to seek posses- 
sion, and the military and systematic way in which this was dune betrays 
the authority hy which tho orders were issued. There was no confusiun 
here, no attempt at pillage : non-commission d officers were appointed to 
the s partite guards fur the different gates of the magazine, while another 
guard superintended tho labourers who were removing the stoves that hap- 
pened to he outside. How could such decision, such instant transformation 
fo un chaos to system and to order, have resulted bad not the king or somo 
of his officials been intrusted with a sort of programme of events? How, 
in fact, could the kiug’s troops have been in readiness and preparation for 
such work without warning of some kind ? 

If l havo not succeeded in tracing to the king himself a foreknowledge of 
the leading events that were to take place on Monday the llth of May, I 
trust it has been made obvious that tiie secret was in tlm possession of 
some influential inmates or the palace. The babbling garrulity of the 
prince Jawan Bakht sufficiently indicates this, lor such is his joy at the 
anticipation of murdering the English, that he is unable to restrain his 
expressions of it. My chief object, however, lias been to render clear wliat 
I believe to bo the truth, viz., that the conspiracy, from the very com- 
mencement, was nut confined to tho Sipfihis, and did not even originate 
with thorn, but had its ramifications throughout the palace and. the city : 
and do not tho murders which, we have already adverted to tend to 
corroborate this fact ? Wo havo evidence that the mutineers of the llth 
and 20th regiments of Native, Infantry, before the magazine was exploded, 
proceeded to attack and escalade it, and it is then, for the first time, tlmt 
wo find the king, through his troops, acting in open alliance with these 
traitors to their government. Prom that moment there is no further dis- 
guise, and no attempt at concealment. Fairly launched into tbe stream of 
sedition, he is hurried enward by the swollen flood, which was not, however, 
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to bear him, ns lie imagined, to the throne of Hindustan, but to leave him 
in its ebb a mere helpless wreck upon the sands. 

I would here pause for a second, to refer to Lieutenant Willoughby, and 
to the brave men under liim, who for so long a time held, against unnum- 
bered odds, the magazine intrusted to them. One hardly knows which to 
admire most, tlio I'enetration and sagacity which, at a glance, foresaw the 
possible necessity for its destruction, and made arrangements accordingly ; 
or the undaunted resolution with which the final sacrifice was accom- 
plished. To do justice to such heroism will be the pleasing duty of the 
historian. I cm merely give it a passing notice, having to dilate on other 
matters more immediately connected with the proceedings before ns. 

With the explosion of the magazine at Dehli, every hope of stemming 
the torrent of rebellion seems to have vanished ; resistance had been there 
protracted to its utmost possible extent ; the sacrifice was a final one; and 
thenceforward the European community, if, in isolated spots, still preserv- 
ing the appeaiance of government authority, ware left without one vestige 
ol”real power, so that it soon became a duty to the state and to themselves 
to save their lives by a timely retreat. Deldi was consequently abandoned 
to the miscreants who had, in the short space of 2d hours, Btained them- 
selves with crimes which can scarcely be equalled in all the catalogues of 
bygone iniquity. It is now that wo find the king coming personally for- 
ward as tlio chief actor in that great drama which had more than England 
nnd Europe for its spectators, the progress of wlvch was watched with such 
absorbing interest everywhere by the antagonistic powers of civilisation 
and of barbarism. The evidence shows that on tlio afternoon of the 11th 
of May, llie king, having entered the hull of special audience, seated him- 
self ill a chair, when the soldiery, officers and all, came forward one by 
one and bowed their heads before 1dm, asking him to place his hands on 
them. The king did so, and each then withdrew, saying whatever came 
into his mind. The witness, viz., Ghulam Abbas, the prisoner’s attorney 
in court, informs us that this ceremony of the king putting his hands on 
the heads of the soldiery was equivalent to accepting their allegiance and 
services ; and ho further states, that though ho iB not aware of any regular 
proclamation having been made in Dehli in reference to tlio king assuming 
the reins of government, yet that such may have been done without his 
hearing of it; but that on the very day of the outbreak tlio king’s 
authority was established, and that night a royal salute was fired of about 
21 guns. 

These matters bring us to the charges against the prisoner, and it may 
perhaps bo as well now to consider them, not so much in regard to dates 
as the sequence in which they have been drawn up. The first charge against 
Muhammad Bahadur Shall, ex-king of Dehli, is: “Eor that ho, being 
a pensioner of the British Government in India, did, at Dehli, at various 
times between the 10th of May and 1st of October, 1857, encourage, aid, 
and abet Muhammad Bakht Khftn, subalidar of the regiment of artillery, 
and divers others, native commissioned officers and soldiers unknown, of 
the -East India Company’s Army, in the crimes of mutiny and rebellion 
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against the State.” I am not going to weary the Court by repeating even 
a tenth part of the evidence which has been brought forward to establish 
these charges, but it is perhaps necessary to show that proof of them has 
been recorded. Mr. Saunders, Uiliciatiug Commissioner and Agent to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, has explained underwhat circumstances the prisoner 
became a pensioner of the British Government in India, viz., that his 
grandfather, Shah Alam, after having ken kept in rigorous confinement 
by the Slaiatl as, on their defeat by the English in 1803, applied to the 
British Government for protection. This was accorded, and from that 
moment the titular kings of Delhi became pensioned subjects of the British. 
It will be seen, then, that, as tar as this family is concerned, there was no 
wrong to be complained of, and nothing but benefits to be remembered. 
The prisoner’s grandfather, Shah Alant, had not only lost his throne, but 
had his eyes put out, and been subjected to every species of indignity, and 
was still kept in most rigorous confinement, when the English, under Lord 
Lake, appeared as his deliverers, and, with generous sympathy for his mis- 
fortunes, bestowed on him rank and pension which, continuid to his 
successors, have maintained them in honour and in influence, till, like the 
snake in the fable, they have turned their fangs upon those to whom they 
owed the very means of their existence. The evidence that connects the 
prisoner with Muhammad Bnkkt Khan , snbahdar of the artillery, and which 
of itself will ba sufficient to establish the charge, is a document from 
beginning to end iu the prisoner’s own handwriting: 

“ To the especial Slave, the Lord Governor, Muhammad Bakht 
Khan Bahadur. 

“ Receive our favour, and understand that, whilst the Eimach force 
have reached Alapur, its baggego is still here, and that you are therefore 
direcUd to take 200 troopers and five or seven companies of infantry, and 
have all the baggago alluded to, such as tents, &c., together with commis- 
sariat supplies, conveyed by the gkaria to Alapur. You ore further directed 
not to allow the infidels staying near the Idgnh to advance. Be it known 
to you further, that if the army returns without victory, and divested of 
its appliances of war, the consequence must be disastrous. You have been 
premonished, and you are to consider these orders stringent,” 

It is true there is no date to this communication, but the allusions in it 
leave no possible doubt as to its having been written within the period em- 
braced by the terms of the first charge. 

Perhaps this will be the best place for the few observations I have to 
offer on the defence. The prisoner, like every other that we have tried, 
has, according to his own showing, been the mere victim of circumstances; 
declares that he had no intelligence on the subject previous to the out- 
break ; that the mutinous soldiery surrounded him completely, and placed 
sentries on nil sides ; arid that, fearing for his life, he kept quiet, and wont 
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to liis own private apai tmcnts ; that the mutinous soldiery kept (lie men, 
women, and eliildren prisoners; that he twice saved their lives by entreaty 
and persuasion, and that the third time he did all in his power to save them, 
but that the rebellious soldiery would not heed him, and eventually carried 
out their purpose of slaying those poor people against his orders. Now the 
chief objection to all this is, that, it is not only unsupported by evidence, 
but is directly in the teeth of all the testimony, whether oral or written, 
and whether given by his own servants or by others. The entire defence 
indeed is a mere tissue of denials of guilt ; assertions of Iris not having lioen 
a free agent; and an endeavour to put the onus of his misconduct upon 
others. He cannot challenge the authenticity ot the documents against 
him, or the evidence of his own handwriting, or his own seal; and liis only 
expedient conais's in asserting, that what he wrote was by compulsion, 
and that his seal was affixed in the same way. The only dilemma that ho 
appears unable to extricate himself from, to his own satisfaction, in this 
way, is the going out to Uumdyun’s tomb, and coming in again. It was, 
of course, ncccssaiy to stale that the last was by his own choice and fieo 
will ; and this would scarcely have been possible had his going out been 
represented as compulsory ; for, if the Sipdliis had forcibly taken him out, 
they would baldly allow him voluntarily to return, so we are treated with 
the following curious account : — “ When the revolted and rebellious troops 
ptepared to abscond, finding an opportunity, I got away secretly under the 
palace windows, and went and stayed in Ilumayun’s mausoleum.” One 
would have thought that if lie wished to separate himself from the 
rebellious troops, liis best plan would have been to have stayed in 
Heidi, when they were preparing to abscond, instead of secretly planning 
to go out with them. However, 1 do not mean to take the defence, 
paragraph by paragraph, and thus refute it. My best reply to if, I believe, 
will be by showing ho w fully and completely the charges have been proved, 
and to this task I now again address myself, and proceed to the considera- 
tion of the second count, which is, if possible, still more fully established 
than the first. It runs ns follows: — “For having at Delrli, at various 
times between the 10th of May and 1st of October, 1857, encouraged, aided 
and abetted Mirad Mughul, his own son, a subject of the British Govern- 
ment in India, and divers others unknown, inhabitants of Dehll, and of the 
North West provinces of India, also subjects of tho said British Govern- 
ment, to rebel and wage war against the State.” 'The documents and 
othor evidence in support of this charge are so numerous that it would be 
tedious even to reckon them. The newspapers speak of the appointment 
of Mirzd Mughul to the office of commander-in-chicf; of his investiture 
with a dress of honour; and other matters relating thereto. Tho oral 
testimony is veiy strong on the same subject, while tho discovered 
correspondence shows that Mi rad Mughul, tho son, was perhaps, next to his 
father, the leading chief of the rebels in Deldi I shall for form’s sake give 
a short extract from a petition of Maulavi Muhammad Zohar Ali, police- 
officer of Najafgarh. It is as follows 
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“ To the King ! Shelter of the Woikl ! 

Respectfully sheweth, — ' That the orders of the royal missive have been 
I explained to all the Thakurs, Chaudliaris, KanAngos, and I’atwdris 
his township of Najafgarb, and that the best arrangements have been 
blished. Further, that, agreeably to your Majesty's injunctions, steps 
being taken to collect horsemen and footmen, and it is explained to 
n, tit at their allowances will be paid from the tcveniie of this division 
he district. Your slave's assurances on this point, however, will not 
believed till some (Hi dais, recently engaged, skull hare arrived, As 
,rds Nagli, Kakraula, Dachau Kalin and other adjacent villages, 
r slave has to represent Lliat, unrestrained by the dread of consequences, 
bent on all sorts of excesses, the inhabitants have cumuiencol 
idcring travellers.’’ 

his might, I think, bo sufficiently conclusive as to the words of the 
i'gc iu reference to “ aiding and abetting in robollion Mirza Moghul, bis 
i son, and divers other unknown inhabitants of Delhi, and of the North 
stern Provinces of India, inasmuch as Use petition fi om which I am 
ting hears the autograph order of the prisoner teferring it to his son 
za, Mughul, and directing him quickly to send a regiment of infantry 
i its officers to Najafgarh, in accordance with the wishes, and for the 
pose of aiding and abetting the petitioner’s schemes of raising horsemen 
footmen to fight against the English. But there is anotner petition, 
cli has not yet been submitted to the Court, having only lately come to 
d, and which may apprnpratoly ho introduced here. It is from Amir 
Khan, son of tho Hawaii of Khurajpura, and is dated 12lh of July. It 
i as follows 


“ To the King ! Shelter of the World ! 

Respectfully sheweth, — That your petitioner lias come to your royal 
•fc, at which Darius might have served as a doorkeeper, having left his 
ae animated by the ambition to stake liis life in your Majesty’s cause, 
laments that he has lived to sea the day when the accursed English 
o presumed to direct their cannon against your royal dwelling, the 
rdians of which are the angels of heaven. From the first dawn of 
powers of discernment, your petitioner fins been trained, like the lion, 
inflicts and war, and has not, like the fox, been concerned for his 

“ Leopards destroy their prey on the summits of mountains. 
Crocodiles dovour theirs on tho banka of rivers.” 

Your petitioner submits that if his prayer is accepted, and the plans 
stratagems necessary in this war are entrusted to his judgment, aided 
your Majesty’s august auspices, he will, iu three days, totally external- 
> these people with white skins aud dark fortunes. It was necessary. 
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and I have there'ore submit led it. (Prayers for the prosperity of the 
rei{>.., and curses in bitter and filthy language against those who may wish 
it hai m.) Petition of the slave Amir Ali Khan, son of Nawab Dulel Khan, 
son of Nawab Najabat Khan, chief of Khurajpura.” 


Autograph Order of the King, in Pencil. 

“ Mirz.i Zolmrnddin will make inquiries, and will give tho 
petitioner service.” 

The third charge is — “For that ho, being a subject of the British Gov- 
ernment in India, and not regarding the duty of his allegiance, did at 
Dehli, on the 11th May, 1857, or thereabouls, as a false traitor against the 
State, proclaim and declare himself tho reigning Icing and sovereign of 
India, anil did, then and there, traitorously seize and take unlawful 
posac-sion of the city of Dehli ; and did moreover at various times between 
the 10th of May and 1st of October, 1857, as such false traitor aforesaid, 
treasonably conspire, consult, and agree with Mirzd Mughul, his own soil, 
and with Muhammad Baklit Khan, subahdar of the regiment of artillery, 
and divers other false traitors unknown, to raise, levy, and make insurrec- 
tion, rebellion, and war against tlie State; and, further to fulfil and perfect 
his treasonable design of overthrowing and destroying the British Govern- 
ment in India, did assemble armed forces at Dehli, and send thorn forth to 
fielit and wage war against the said British Government. 

That tho prisoner was a pensioned subject of the British Government in 
India has been already shown in treating of the first ohargo j and as the 
British Government neither deprived him nor any member of his family of 
any sovereignty whatever, hut, on the contrary, relieving them from misery 
and oppression, bestowed on them largesses and pensions aggregating many 
millions of pounds sterling, the duty of their allegiance will, I think, bo 
readily admitted ; yet, as we have already seen, this traitor rushes to seize 
the first possible opportunity of overthrowing and destroying the govern- 
ment of Iris benefactors. Un the afternoon of the very first day of the 
outbreak in tho hall of special audience, he receives the obeisances of tho 
revolted Sipaliis and by laying his hands on their heads unites with them 
in a common brotherhood of infamy. It is porhaps difficult to realise such 
a scoue. An enfeebled tremulous old man striving with palsied hand to 
reach a sceptre far too powerful for his puny grasp, and, while bent by age 
and infirmity, inducting a monarch’s garb, to give, as it were, a henison 
and a blessing to the cause of the foulest treachery and murder! Dead to 
every feeling that falls honourably on the heart of man, this shrivelled 
impersonation of malignity must have formod no inapt centre-piece Lo the 
group of ruffians that surrounded him ! 

Thera are several witnesses who speak to the eiroumstanoo of tho 
prisoner having been proclaimed. It is variously stated as occurring on 
different days, and it is more than probable that such was actually tho 
case. One or two proclamations would hardly be sufficient to carry the 
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information through all tho suburbs of so largo a cily as Dohli. The 
prisoner’s attorney allows that the king’s autlioiitv was cslablisliul on the 
11th of May; and Guldb, messmger, being asked, “Was tho king pro- 
claimed as the reigning sovereign immediately after the outbreak?” 
answeied, “ Yes, tho proclamation was made by boat of drum on the very 
day of the outbreak, about thiee in the afternoon, to the client that it was 
now the king’s Government ; ” while Ldiuiii, po liar, another witness, 
declares that, “On the 11th of May, about midnight, some 20 guns were 
fired in the palace. 1 hoard the repoits at my house ; and next (lay, at 
about noon, a proclamation was made by beat of drum that the country 
bad reverted to the possession of Lire king.” Tho next paiagtaph in the 
charge is in leferenco to traitorously seizing and taking unlawlul possession 
of the city of Dcddi; but this is a point that l need not quote evidence to 
establish. It is diilicull to turn our eyes in any direction without having 
convincng pi oofs of it. 'The eliargo then goes on to assert that tho 
piisoner “did at various times, between the 10th of May and 1st of 
October, 1807, treasonably conspire, consult, and agree with Mirzii Mugliul, 
his son, and with Muhammad Bakht KMn, subahdar of the regiment of 
artillery, and divers other false traitors unknown, to raise, levy, and make 
insurrection and war against the State.' 1 Mired Muglinl was publicly 
appointed eommandcr-in-cliief, and a special state procession in honour of 
liia being so took place a lew days after the outbioak. The witness who 
deposes to this is Glnini Ldl, pedlar; but he is unable to s] ccify the exact 
date on which ho witnessed it, Mired Mualml’s authority after this seems 
to have been uncontrolled, at any rate in all matters immediately relating 
to the army, until Subnhdar Bakht Khan, of the artillery, arrived, and was 
appointed both Lord Governor-General and Comniander-m-Chiof. The 
date of bis artival was tho 1st of July, and after thaL some jealousy and 
clashing of authority between the two Oommandcis-in-Gluof isoVorvable, 
for, on the 17th of .July, Mired Mugliul wiites and informs liis father, that 
on that day ho bad iormed up the army and taken it outside tho city to 
attack the English, when Gonoral Bakht Khan interfered, and for a long 
time kept the whole force standing inactive, wanting to know by whoso 
orders it had gone out, and, saying it wns not to proceed without bis 
permission, caused it to return. Mima Mugliul adds, “that having bis 
orders reversed cannot but cause vexation to any officer, high or low, arid 
begs that definite instructions may be given as to whom the real authority 
over the army belongs.” T hero is no order on this letter, nor have we 
any intimation what decision was come to, hut that some better arrange- 
ment wns the consequence is evident, for on the very next day, tho lttli 
ot July, we find Mired Mugliul and Uoneial BalchtKhdu acting in concert, 
as the following letter from Mired Mitghul to his father will show. It is 
dated the lath of July, and runs as follows: — “Since yesterday tlie 
arrangements have been completed for carrying on active offensive opoia- 
tions both by night and day. If aid could he afforded now from tie 
direction of Alapur, with the divine blessing, and through the influence oi 
your Majesty’s ever-during prestige, a final and decisive victory, it is to ho 
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expected, would, soon he obtained. I therefore pi ay that positive orders 
may be issued from the throne to the Bareli general to afford tlio aid in 
question; that is, that he be directed to proceed with troops to Atapnr, 
and to make an attack on the infidels from that direction, while your 
slave, with his division of the army, makes another on this side, so that the 
two forces co-operating in the fight may in one or two days consign all the 
damnable hell-doomed infidels to hell. Mm cover, it is to be expected that 
tho force going to Alapur will cut off the enemies’ supplies. It was 
necessary, and has therefore been submitted.” On this letter tbero is an 
autograph order of the king to the following effect : “That Mirza Mughal 
will make whatever arrangements may bo proper ; ’’and also an after order, 
apparently by Mirza Moghul, — “'Hint an order he written to the Bareli 
general.” I think this is conclusive of tho three conspiring, consulting, 
and agreeing together; but it may lie as well to enter here two doeumen’s 
which bare not as yet been submitted to the Court. One is a proclamation 
from General Muhammad Balcht Khan, dated 12th of July, and is to the 
following effect. It lias, I should observe, been extracted from tho “Debli 
Uidu News” : — “ Bet it be generally known to the persons living in the 
city and country, such as chiefs of freeholds, pensioners, landholders of 
rent-free estates, &c., that if, from anxiety for their incomes, they have 
hitherto continued on the side of the English, and have in any way colluded 
with them by conveying intelligence or furnishing them with supplies, 
their having done so will not be considered inexcusable. It is accordingly 
now proclaimed, that all those who have been alluded to are to cheiiJi 
full confidence that when final and complete victory shall have been 
obLained, provided their title-deeds, former and recent, shall on inspection 
he fully verified, they will have the present provisions in their favour 
continued to them, and that they will also receive compensation in full for 
the entire period during which their incomes may have been suspended 
owing to the present disturbances; but if, after receiving knowledge of 
these orders, any person shall, notwithstanding, forward intelligence or 
furnish supplies, &c., to the English, he will be severely punished in the 
way Government may determine. The chief police officer of the city is, 
tli creforc, ordered to have the signatures of all chiefs of freeholds, of rent-free 
estates, and pensioners residing in his jurisdiction, written on the reverse 
of this notification to them in tin's matter, in acknowledgment of their 
having been duly informed, and then to send the notification immediately 
to his Excellency.” Tho other document is an order from the king, dated 
tlie 6th of September 1857, and is addressed to tho chief police officer of 
the city. It runs as follows: — “You are directed to have proclaimed 
throughout the city by beat of drum, that this is a religious war, and is 
being prosecuted on account of the faith, and that it behoves all Hindu 
and Musalmdn residents of tho imperial city, or of tho villages out in tho 
country, as well as those natives of Hindustan who are arrayed against ns 
on the ridge, or are anywhere employed on the side of the armies of the 
English, whether they be men of the eastern provinces, or Sikhs or 
'foreigners, or natives of the Himalaya Hills or Nipdilis, to continue 
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true to their faith aod creeds, and to slay the English and their servants ; 
and you are directed to have it further proclaimed, that those who aro 
now present with the English force on tho ridge, whether they bo peoplo 
of Ilnduslan, or foieigners, or hi Ilmen, or Sikhs, or whatever country 
they may be natives of, or whether they be Muhammadans, or Hindus born 
in Hindustan, they are not to entertain any fears or dread of the enemy. 
'Whenever they come over to this side, kind provision will bo made for 
thism, and they will be allowed to continue in their own creed and religions. 
You aro directed to have it proclaimed further, tint all who will join in 
the attacks on the enemy, whether they he or be not servants, will be 
allowed to keep themselves whatever property they may lake from tho 
I'iijish in plunder, and that they will beside receive additional rewards 
from his Majesty, and will bo amply prowded for.” This paper, which I 
have just porused, is an office copy, a' d was found rectnlly among other 
documents in the office of tho king’s chief police station. It bears the 
seal of that office, and is actually attested as a true copy by the signature 
of Bhao Singh, assistant to the King’s chief police officer. A more trust- 
worthy and convincing document could hardly he laid before a Court. 
It seems to me fully to complete tho proof of the third charge, and 
to render further quotation from tho numerous other documents 
unnecessary . If also tends to establish the latter portion of the touvth 
eliargo. 

To this charge T will now turn my a'tenlion. It accuses tho prisoner 
“of having, at Deltli, on the 10th of May, 1857, or thereabouts, within 
tho precincts of the palaco at Debit, feloniously caused and become 
accessory to tho muider of 4!) persons, chiefly women and children of 
European and mixed European descent.” As far as the muider of these 
poor victims is concerned, I bavo nothing to allege ; tho facts have been 
detailed before the Court in all their horrid minuteness, and they are not 
such as to bo easily forgotten. The cold-blooded, hardened villany that 
could revel in loading women and young children to tlio shambles, anti 
this, too, without tho miserable apology of imagined wrong, or to tho 
mistaken seal of religious ftonxy, is something so inhuman that the mind 
might well refuse to accept it ns truth, did not all the force of concurrent 
ideas, of direct testimony, of circumstantial proof, and elsowhere repeated 
react ngs of the same drtadfui tragedies, enforce it upon our convictions. 
It is not, then, such admitted facts as the above that I am here called upon 
to establish. They are unhappily but loo proniiiently and. painfully 
shaped forth to require further illustration. It remains, however, to show 
how deeply the prisoner stands implicated in this revolting butchery, and 
whether, as averred in the indictment, ho did “ feloniously cause and 
become accessory to the murder of these 49 persons.” I shall not, in so 
doing, attempt to avail myself of that law which makes all persons joining 
in insurrection and sedition individually responsible forevory act of violence 
that may be committed by those with whom they stand leagued in illicit 
combination, even though such acts. may have bean against their wishes 
oi without their cognisance. 1 mean, however, separately to ernsider each 
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fact connecting (he piisoner with the heaths of these women and children, 
i will revert to the evidence of fclieir capture, the place of their imprison- 
ment, the fearful privations to which they were subjected, and the more 
than cruel treatment which they experienced from the commencement of 
their confinement, all of which were but too prophetic of the ultimate 
doom that awaited them, 'the first person whose testimony I shall have 
to quote is Ahsan Ulla Khan, the physician. When asked — “ How was it 
that so many English women and children were brought to the palace and 
placed in confinement?” he replied — “The mutineers took them in and 
about the city, aDd, having established their own quarters in the palace, 
they brought their prisoners in with thorn too.” Being further interrogated, 
he declares that the mutineers did not retain the cuslody of tluir 
prisoners, hut, as each successive one was brought, in, icported the circum- 
stance to the prisoner, and were told to take the Europeans to the kitchen, 
and keep thorn confined there. Being again questioned, he asserts that the 
king himself appointed the kitchen as the place of their confinement, and 
observed at the time that it was a large, capacious building ; so that it 
appears that the prisoner not only fixed upon the building himself as the 
place for herding indiscriminately together men, women and children, but 
from its being in his own palace, and fiom his volunteering a description of 
it, it is evident that ho had some personal knowledge of what it was like, 
lie terms it a large, capacious building, but those are not very definite 
terms, and when used in reference to different objects may relatively have 
widely different meanings. To obviate any misconception on such a point, 
I have, since Alisan Ulla Klian gave this evidence, visited the place 
myself, and taken its measurements and description. The building is 
40 feet long, 12 broad, and about 10 high. It is old, dirty, and dilapidated, 
anil without tho vestige of ] laster ; but it is worse than this, fur it is dark, 
has no made flooring, -no windows, and is entirely without the moans of 
ventilation or of light. There is hut one aperture to it, a miserable, 
small wooden door; hut I will now let Mrs. Aldwell describe it in her own 
words : — “ We were all confined in one room, very dark, with only one 
door, and no windows or other opening. It was not fit for the residence of 
any human being, much less for the number of us that were there. We 
were very much crowded together, and in consequence of the Siplhis, and 
every one who took a fancy to do so, coming and frightening the children, 
wa were obliged fiequently to close the one door that wo had, which thus 
left us without light or air. The Sipdhis used to come with their muskets 
loaded, and bayonets fixed, and ask us whether we would consent to 
become Muhammadans and also slave?,, if the king granted us our lives ; 
but tho king’s special armed retainers, from whom the guard over us was 
always furnished, incited the Sipahis to be content with nothing short of 
our lives, saying we should he cut up in small pieces, and given as food to 
the kites and crows. "We were very indifferently fed, but on two occasions 
the king sent, us better food.” Such was tho return made hv this traitor 
for the millions of pounds sterling bestowed by the English on himself and 
on his family 1 Having, as one of the witnesses has specifically stated, 
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“abundance of room whcio these English women and children would have 
hecn safe in the apartments occupied by the females of his own establish- 
ment," where, it is said, “there are secret recesses in which 500 people 
mi'dit he concealed, and where, even had the rebels dared to violate ihe 
sanctity of the zenana, all search would have been fruitless ; ” and there 
being, according to another witness, no scarcity of vacant buildings in the 
palace in which the ladies and children could have been kept in confine- 
ment, and in which they might have had every comfort; this minion of 
English generosity preferred to select for them the very den set apart for 
culprits and for felons, and whore they even received far worse than a 
felon’s treatment, for Ihey wore crowded into a small space, and were daily 
exposed to the insult and cruelty of all who chose to molest them, Such 
was the requital to the English for a princely pension and an imperial 
palace! It will be observed, from the statements of Ahsan Ulla Klnln and 
Mrs. Aid well, that both agree in attributing these measures personally to 
the king; and when we recollect the trifling matters which were, on every 
occasion, referred to him, and which, ns has been fully demandrated in 
this Court, received not only his attention but were endorsed by his own 
autograph instructions, is there any room left for doubt, that the more 
important concerns were under his special control also ? Indeed, the con- 
current testimony of many witnesses, and the irrefutable evidence of his 
own handwriting, incontestably prove that such was tho caso. It, is thus 
we find the king appointing the piison; that tho king’s special armed 
retainers were always on guard over the prisoners ; that it is tho king 
who supplies them with their very indifferent food, and on two occasions 
sends them some of better quality ; and thus, too, the Sipiliis naked thorn 
whether they would consent to become Muhammadans and slaves if tlie 
king granted them their lives; and who, on perusing even thus much of 
the evidence, can doubt Chat ho had the power of doing so ? Has there 
been one single circumstance elicited that shows that the prisoner even 
wished to save them, or that lie even extended to them one act of common 
courtesy or kindness? Very far from it; for, whilst no cheek was given 
to those who showed tho prisoners every species of unmanly brutality, the 
ordinary charity of giving food and water to a Christian was severely 
punished, and a. Muhammadan woman, simply on this account, was actually 
immured with the prisoners. Can the bitterness of rancour go further 
than this ? Or is it possible to contemplate the place and nature of the 
confinement fixed for these tender women and children, without coming to 
tho conclusion that a cruel death was from the first moment reserved for 
them, and that, in tho words of the witness, Mukund Ldl, “they were but 
bein'.: collected ? ” Indeed tho edge of tho sword seems to have been but a 
merciful deliverance from the lingering death which confinement in so 
loathsome a den, at such a season of tho year, must eventually have 
inflicted on all exposed to it. 

Might I not hero stop, and confidently on this point await the decision 
of the Court against the prisoner ? The proof, however, swills in volume 
ns it proceeds, and I mean to leave no portion of it untraced. Grulab, a 
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clmprdst or messenger, has distinctly stated that, a couple of days before 
the massacre took place, it was known that the Europeans would be killed 
in two days, and that, on the day fixed for the slaughter arriving, great 
crowds of people were flocking to the palace. Every witness to the scene 
who has spoken of it in Court has alluded to the crowds assembled, both 
as spectators and actors, on the morning in question ; and, as this was at 
the early hour of between eight and nine, there seems no doubt that 
previous information of what was to take place must have boon given. 
Nothing indicates that an outburst of fury, either on the part of the 
populace or military, in any way led to a catastrophe so awful. On the 
contrary, the witness distinctly says that without orders if could not have 
happened, and that there were but two sources from which such an order 
could have emanated, viz., the king and his son, Mirza Mtigliul; adding, 
that lie does not know which of them gave the order. lie, however, 
distinctly states that lie was present at the murder of those European 
prisoners, and that ho saw them all standing together, surrounded on all 
sides by the king’s special armed retainers, or what you may term his 
body-guard, and some of tire infantry mutineers ; and that, though lie did 
not observe any signal or order given, yet, on a sudden, the men just 
mentioned drew tlicir swords, simultaneously attacked the prisoners, and 
continued cut ting at them till they had killed them all. A second witness, 
viz., Chuni Lai, tiro news-writer, when asked by whose orders these 
Europeans were murdered, distinctly replies that “it was done hy the 
king’s order: who else could have given such an order V” He and other 
witnesses concur in stating that Mirzil Mugliul, the king’s son, from the 
top of his house which overlooked the court-yard, was a spectator on this 
occasion, this Mirza Mugliul being at that lime second only to the king 
himself in authority. Is it credible, then, under such circumstances, that 
the king’s own hody-guard, his special armed retainers, could have dared 
to perpetrate this frightful butchery without his order and against his 
wishes? Tf a doubt could be entertained on such a subject, it would, I 
think, he speedily dissipated onaperusal of the writings evidently approved 
by the prisoner, in winch bloodthirstiness and sanguinary ferocity against 
the English arc so glaringly conspicuous. In reference lo the presence of 
Mirzd, Mugliul, and in further proof that it was hy the king’s own orders 
that these unhappy women and children wore massacred, I shall quote the 
testimony of the' king’s awn secretary, Mukund Lai. To the question, 
“ By whose order were the ladies and children that wore prisoners in the 
palace murdered ? ” he replies, “ These people were being collected for three 
days ; on the fourth day, the infantry and cavalry soldiers, accompanied 
by Mirza Mugliul, cams to the entrance of the king’s private apartments, 
and requested the king’s permission to kill thorn. The king was at this 
time in his own apartments. Mirza Mugliul and Basant Ali KliAn went 
inside, while the soldiery remained without. They returned iu about 20 
minutes, when Ba-ant Ali Khan publicly, and in a loud voice, proclaimed 
that the king had given his permission for the slaughter of the prisoners, 
and that they could take them away. Accordingly, the king’s armed 
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retainers, in whoso custody the prisoners had been, took them from the 
place of confinement, and, in connexion wuh some of the mutinous soldiery, 
killed them.” It appears, then, Mirza Mughal had just conic from the 
prisoner’s presence, and was armed with his authority for carrying out this 
most hideous dec I of blood. It may seem almost superfluous to add any- 
thing to the above ; but tbe proof furnished by the extract from the 
prisoner's diary is so important and convincing that I feel bound to quote 
it. The evidence of the physician, Ashan Ulla Klidn, regarding it, is as 
follows : “ Was a Court diary of occurrences at the palace kept by order 
of the king during the rebellion?” — Answer. “The Court diary was 
kept up as usual, according to the custom which had long preceded the 
outbreak.” Question. “ Look at this leaf, and sec whether you can 
recognise the handwriting on it?" — Answer. “Yes; it is in the hand- 
writing of the man who kept the Court diary, and this leaf is a portion 
of it.” 

Tuaxst.ation of an Extract from the Court diary, for the lGtli of 
May, 1857. 

“ Tiie king held his court in the Halt of Special Audience ; 49 English 
were prisoners ; and the army demanded that they should he given over 
to them for slaughter. The king delivered them up, saying, ‘ The army 
may do ns llicy please,’ and the prisoners were consequently put to the 
sword. There was a large attendance ; and all the chiefs, nobles, officers, 
and writers presented thcmsolves at court, and had the honour of paying 
their respects." 

Here, then, wo have oral as well as most unimpeachable written testi- 
mony, all concurring on this point, and it would seem nearly impossible 
to make the proof clearer, had we not tho prisoner's written confession of 
the crime. I do not mean in his defence, which is simply a document 
framed for this Court, anil is but a mere tissue of false denials, without an 
effort at refuting what stands so prominently against him. I allude, of 
course, to his long letter to his son, Mirzd Moghul, in which he actually 
makes merit of the slaughter of his Christian prisoners, and urges it as a 
reason why tho soldiery should bo more attentive to his commands. After 
this, to prolong any argument on the subject would be improper. Thera 
is, then, but the last portion of the fourth charge uncommented on ; and 
to establish it we have copies of circulars addressed from the King to Ild,o 
Bliarn, the Euler of Kach Bbuj, to Ran ji t Singh, Chief of Jasalmir, and 
to Elijah Guldb Singh, of Jammu. The following extracts will bo 
sufficient, viz. : — 

To Bao B/iara, Euler of Kach. 

" It has been reported that you, evor-faithfnl one, have put the whole 
of the infidels to tho sword, and have thoroughly cloanspd and purified 
your dominions of their unclean presence. We have been extremely 
gratified to hear of such conduct on your part, and you are therefore 
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honoured with this address, to the intent that you will institute sjch 
arrangements through your territory as that none of the creatures of Gull 
may in any way be aggrieved or oppressed. Further, should any numLer 
of the infidels reach your dominions by sea, you will have them sl;uu. 
In doing this you will act entirely in accordance with our pleasure ami 
wishes.” 

To llanjit Singh, Chief of Jasalmir. 

“ It is clear to our belief that throughout your dominions the name 
and trace of these ill-omened infidels, the English, must not have remained ; 
if, however, by any chance or possibility some have escaped till now by 
beeping hidden and concealed, first slay them, and after that, having made 
arrangements lor the administration of your teirltory, present yourself at 
our court with your whole military following. Considerations and friend- 
liness a thousand-fold will be bestowed on you, and you will be distin- 
guished by elevation to dignities and places which the compass of your 
qualifications will not have capacity' to contain.” 

To Rajah Gulah Singh, Ruler of Jammu. 

“ I have been made acquainted, by your petition, with all the particulars 
of the slaughter throughout your territory of the accursed unbelieving 
English. You are considered worthy of a hundred commendations. You 
have acted in this matter as all bravo men ever acquit themselves ; may 
you live and prosper.” Again : “ Come to the royal presence, and Blay the 
accursed, unbelieving English, and all other enemies, wherever you may 
find them on tho way. Whatever may be your hopes and expectations, 
the dignity and elevation to which you will be promotul amongst your 
equals will surpass all that you may ha able to imagine; and you will 
further be rewarded and dignified with the title of Elijah.” On one of the 
petitions to tho king from a duffadarof (he 4th Irregular Cavalry, boasting 
of having murdered his officers at Mazaffarimgur, the order for an appoint- 
ment in return is in the prisoner’s own handwriting. 

“ I herewith conclude my observations on the charges, and it will now 
remain, gentlemen, for you by your verdict to determine whether tho 
prisoner at j'our bar, iu rttiremi nt and seclusion, may yet claim the respect 
due to deposed majesty, or whether he must henceforth rank merely as one 
of tlie gnat criminals of history. It will be for you to pronounce whether 
this last king of the imperial house of Taimur shall this clay depart from 
liis ancestral palace, bent down liy ago and by misfortune, but elevated, 
perhaps, by the dignity uf his sufferings and the long-borne calamities of 
his race, or whether this magnificent hall of audience, this shrine of the 
higher majesty of justice, shall this day achieve its crowning tiiumpli in a 
verdict which shall record to this and to all ages that kings by crime are 
degraded to felons, and that the long glories ot a dynasty may be for over 
effaced iu a day. 

“ The consideration of the specific charges against the prisoner being now 
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closid, I trust it may not be thought presumptuous if I offer some obsei v- 
ntions on the evidence elicited as to the cause of tlio late rebellion, and of 
the existence of previous conspiracy. I have, in a former part of this 
address, argued that if the naLive regiments, previous to the cartridge 
question being mooted, had been in a sound and wcll-affcctcd state, such 
a frightful and all but universal revolt could not have occurred ; that there 
must have been some other and more latent power at ivoik to have tints 
operated on a win le army scattered in different cantonments from Calcutta 
to Peshawur. 1 think that such could not have been accomplished without 
some secret mutual understanding, and some previous preparation, the 
establishment of which may appropriately be termed conspiracy. I have 
stated also that it seems as if it was not owing to a cartridge of any kind 
that such an amount of mutiny and murder lias solely to be attributed, 
but I should be more than blind to all that lias appeared on these protee 1- 
ings and elsewhere if I failed to recognise in the cartiidge question the 
immediate means or instrument adopted for briiiginoc about a much-desired 
end. It seems to have been the spark, not accidentally shot forth, but 
deliberately chosen to explode a mine previously prepared. In alluding 
then, to the existence of a conspiracy, I do not mian to imply that we 
have come upon tiaoes of a particular gang of men, specially banded 
together for the fixed definite object of causing the late rebellion in the 
native army, in any manner similar to that in which wo havo seen it 
developed, but such evidence as wo have been able to obtain docs appear 
to mo to point out that, for a considerable time antecedent to the 10th of 
Slay, agitation and disaffection to British lulo among the Muhammadans 
was more than ordinarily prevalent, and that Buoh disaffection had been 
stimulated by active and designing men, who havo most craftily taken 
advantage of every circumstance that could be made suitable fur such a 
purpose. The auuoxntion of Oudh to British rule was, perhaps, one of 
these. It seems to have been particularly displeasing to the Muhammadans, 
as annihilating the last throno left to them in India ; and, for some other 
reasons, it would appear to have been almost equally nupalatable to the 
Hindu Sipdhi. it may, perhaps, have interfered with liis position there as 
a privileged servant of the Company: for, instead of having to roly on the 
influence and prestige of the British Government in dealings or disputes 
with the native landholders of that province, he found himself brought at 
once under direct European control. One of the witnesses, Jit Mall, 
draws a marked distinction between the Hindu Sipdlu and the Hindu 
tradesman in reference to their feelings for the British Government ; and 
perhaps the annexation of Oudh, with other causes, may tend to account 
for it. Being asked whether there was any difference between the 
Muhammadans and Hindus in this respect, he replies, “ Yes, certainly, the 
Muhammadans as a body were all pleased at the overthrow of the British 
Government, while the merchants and respectable tradesmen among the 
Hindus regretted it.” He, however, says that the general feeling throughout 
the army was the same both among the Hindus and Muhammedans, and 
that they wero both equally bitter ; and this view of the case is, I think, 
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supported by our experiences of both. The great bulk of the infantry 
portion of tlie native army was undoubtedly Hindu, but we have not found 
this any chock or restraint upon their revolting barbarity ; arid, as far as 
tbs army lias been concerned, Hindus and Muhammadans appear to have 
vied with each other ordyin the enormity of their crimes. But, apart from 
the army, the revolt lias perhaps assumed many of the features of a M usal- 
vndn conspiracy, and it is, I think, probable that to Musalmdu intrigue 
may eventually be traced those false and fabricated rumours which, 
adroitly mixed up with some small portion of truth, have been so instru- 
mental in effacing the last vestiges of fidelity in an army whoso faithful- 
ness was at one time perhaps its very chiefesl pride and boast. It does 
not belong to such an occasion as this to revet t to past years, and step by 
step to trace the causes which have combined to destroy the reliance onco 
pkeed upon those who are now so notorious for their perfidy. Somo of 
these causes doubtless have been beyond Government control, and were, 
perhaps, inherent to a state of continued progress on the one side, and an 
inveterate priestly opposition to it on the other. It will be suflicient if i 
here merely allude to several previous occasions, not of very distant date, 
when soma regiments of the native army showed bow little Llioy were to 
bo dept m led on. On those occasions also it was evident that a unity of 
purpose and a singleness of feeling were in a short time organised by some 
process not immediately patent to their European officers ; a mutual 
correspondence either by emissaries or letters was perhaps then initiated, 
ami the lesson thus learnt was not easily forgotten. Ido not mean tu 
argue that from that time the nat've Indian army became ono large 
debating society ; very far from it ; I believe that in their own fashion 
most of the Bipdbis were g''od and wall-meaning scrvanls of the Govern- 
ment. I say, in tlieir own fashion, because it appears to me they are 
always deficient in natural firmness, and have no idea of strong moral 
rectitude; their fidelity, as long as it exists, is more of a habit than of 
a principle, upheld by superstition, but wanting the sustaining power of 
true religion. Among such a body as this there must always be some 
discontented intriguers ; and who that knows anything of Asiatic character 
will not readily admit, especially with reference to Iliudus, that the few 
are more potent for evil than the many for good? Let but three or four 
leaders come forth in all the open audacity of crime, or mix themselves up 
in the secret intrigues of sedition, and the rest, if not immediately panic- 
struck, never think it tlieir duty to check or oppose them. They may 
excuse themselves for a time, by holding aloof from what they do not 
approve, hut active interference, even in prevention of mutiny and murder, 
seems to form no part of their creed, either religious or political. The 
most serious crimes are thus passively encouraged; and, temporary im- 
munity securing proselytes, all are eventually engulfed in the same depths 
of infamy; thus the crimes of a lew lead to the ruin of many. That 
these influences have been vigorously at work in extending the late rebel- 
lion I think few will be inclined to deny. I am aware that no correspond- 
ence, and perhaps little direct evidence to such a point has been brought 
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before the Court; indeed, in reference to the Sipabis, we have not been iu 
a position to obtain cither one or the other ; still, if, as lias been currently 
and, I believe, truly reported, that the number of letters passing among 
our native soldiers, for a month or two pi lor to the outbreak was very 
considerably larger than usual, this circumstance, combined with such 
facts as have come under our notice, would lead almost hretistihly to tho 
conclusion that some sinister agitation had been extensively at work, and 
that increased disaffection and subordination would necessarily be tho 
result; moreover, tlint in such a state revolt would reduce itself to a 
mere calculation of time. In the above remarks 1 have attributed much 
of what has occurred to the pernicious inlluenco of evil intriguers, and it 
may naturally be inquired why these should have had greater effect at the 
present juncture than at any former one. Some of Lhe causes I have 
already hinted at, such as the annexation of Oudh and tho progress of 
European oivilis.ition, outstridiug, anti in its natural course threatening to 
swap away the puny barriers upraised by priestly cunning for the preserv- 
ation oi the grossest ignorance, and thus commencing tho subversion of 
religions that are unable to bear the lights of even natural science. 1 
believe, too, that the propagandists of sedition may artlully have availed 
themsolves of some recent acts of the Government to spread panic ami 
alarm in reference to future forcible interference with caste prejudices. 1 
allude to the agitation about tho remarriage of Hindu widows, the enlist- 
ment for general service, tho cartridges, &c. I do not mean in this to 
oiler the slightest apology for men whoso oonduot excites nothing but 
loathing and disgust. Pampered in their pride and besotted in their 
ignorance, they had as a body become too self-sufficient for military 
subordination and unhesitating obedience. Experienced, as they were, in 
mutual combination, they appear again easily to have entored into schemes 
for dictating to the Government their views in reference to imagined 
grievances ; but that open, defiant mutiny bad bom generally resolved 
upon by the army — or, at any rate, by the Hindu portion of it, prior to 
the trial of the 3rd Light Cavalry troopers— -is more, I think, than lias 
been established. Up to that time there was, no doubt, a feeling of 
uneasiness, a restless apprehension, and an air of respectful mutiny poi> 
vading the native ranks. The Sipdhis in many instances appeared to 
imagine that, disobedience to military command was scarcely criminal if 
accompanied by a salute and a submissive demeanour. Habituated to 
combination, and well aware of the strength of numbers, they latterly had 
seldom lost au opportunity of bringing forward their grievances, not 
individually, but in massis. On such po'nts there was no difference 
between Musalman and Hindu ; they could both readily unite, and had 
already done so, for the purposes of insolent dictation. Indeed, if we 
search back into history, I believe wo shall find that this has ever been 
what I may term the normal condition of Asiatic armies; and it is, 
perhaps, the necessary result of giving unity and power to large bodies of 
men without the checks furnished by education, loyalty, and religious 
principle to control them; military discipline without these auxiliaries , is 
VOL, v. z 
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but a dangerous weapon, and one that lias frequently been turned against 
those who have sharpened and. prepared it. As a corollary to this, it may 
be observed that n b llion and insurrection among the unarmed and 
untutored people of Asia is rare indeed; even the forcible conversion of 
the Hindus to Muhammadanism under former emperors of India seems to 
have been insufficient t > rouse them to resistance. It is, then, the attempt 
at domination by the SipdMalone that has to ba guarded against. The 
distinctions of caste may, to a certain extent, at former periods have 
proved serious obstacles to any very extensive combination of men of 
different soots, cither for political or oLher purposes, but rve should 
remember that this very circumstance of caste companionship has neces- 
s tnted the existence of a number of d'stinct self-governing societies, has 
habituated the people of Hindustan to meetings among themselves where 
pub'icity is avoided, and thus, giving them their primary lessons in uniting 
for particular objects, lias endowed thomwithanalur.il facility for more 
extended combinations, of a secret and sinister character. Under these 
circumstances, there wanted bat the means nud the occasion for carrying 
them out; and who does not perceive that the native army afforded tho 
one, and a variety of incidents have favoured the other? Brahman and 
Musnlinan hero mot, as it were, upon neutral ground ; they have had in 
the army one common brotherhood of profession, tho same dress, tho sumo 
rewards, the sumo objects to be arrived at by the same means. They 
frequently joined, each other in their separate festivals, and the union 
encouraged by the favour of the Government was finally resorted to as a 
measure to subvert it. I do uot, however, intend to dwell on all of the 
many influences which may have assisted in bringing about tho recent 
catastrophe ; such a discussion in this place might not he approved of. 

It seems to mo, however, apparent that it was not and coni 1 not have 
been tho grenatd cartridges alone that effected it. There was previous 
preparation among the Sipahis; and there was also a ecnoiul unsettling 
of men’s minds throughout tho country, and among the Muhammadans in 
particular. I believe, indeed, that the facts elicited on this joint may ho 
ranged appropriately under tho head of “ Muhammadan conspiracy,” tho 
chief object of which seems to have hem to spread disaffection ami distrust 
of British rule, and, by the dissemination of lalse and evil reports, and by 
fabrications of the most insidious kind, to prepare all the jieoplo for change 
and insurrection. As far as can l e traced, the commencement of this 
must have originated wiLh the prisoner, or with some of those such ns 
Hasan Askari and others, who were admitted to his most secret and 
confidential councds. Bo this as it may, there cannot, I imagine, he a 
doubt that in sending Sidi Kambar to Persia and Constantinople as an 
ambassador with letters to the sovereign of that country, soliciting aid and 
elevation to a throne, the prisoner became tho principal in a conspiracy 
which indirectly, at any rate, must have been auxiliary to the recent 
frightful outbreak and its attendant horrors. It is worthy of particular 
notice, as connecting the two together, that this Sidi Kambar’a departure 
took place, according to the uaost reliable account, just two years before 
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May 1837, anil that his promised return, with the aid sought for, was 
fixed for the time when the outbreak actually took place. Coupling this 
with the prophecy among the Muhammadans that English sovereignty in 
India was to cense 100 years after its first establishment by the battle of 
Plasscy in 1757, wo are able to form something more than conjecture as 
to the causes which have given to Muhammadan fanaticism its dolusivo 
hope of recovering all its former prestige. 1 have already alluded to the 
dream of Hasan Askari the priest, and its interpretation so plausibly 
contrived to correspond with the. wishes of the king, and of those about 
him. The circumstance may seem trivial to us, but it was doubtless a 
means well calculated to make a deep impnssion upon the superstitions 
minds of those to whom it was addressed, and to cause expectation and 
belief in what was predicted by one said to ho possessed of miiaculous 
powers, and accredited with holding direct communication with Heaven, 
We learn too from the petition of Muhammad Danvesh to Mr. Colvin, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, dated 27th of March, 1857, that Hasan Askari 
had, at Lliis time, assured the King of Dehli that ho had certain informa- 
tion that the prince royal of Persia had fully taken possession of and 
oecupied Bushir, and that he had entirely expelled the Christians, or, 
raihor, had not lefe one alive there, and had taken away many of them 
prisoners, and that, very soon indeed, the Persian army would advance by 
the way of Kandahar and Kabul towards Dehli. lie, moreover, adds, 
“ That in the palace, but rnoro especially in that portion of it constituting 
the personal apartments of iho king, the subject of tiro conversation 
night and day was die early arrival of the Persians. Hasan Askari has, 
moreover, impressed the king with the belief that he has learned, through 
a divine revelation, that the dominion of the King of Persia will to a 
coilaiuty extend to Heidi, or rather over the whole of Hindustan, and 
that the splendour of the sovereignty of Dehli will again revive as tlm 
sovereign of Persia will bestow the crown on the king.” Tho writer 
goes on to any tlm t throughout tho palace, hut particularly to the king, 
this belief has been the cause of great rejoicing, so much so that prayers 
are offered and vows are made, while, at the same time, Hasan Askari has 
entered upon the daily performance, at an hour and a half before sunset, 
of a course of propitiatory ceremonies to expedite the arrival of the Persians 
and tho expulsion of the Christians. It lias been arranged that every 
Thursday several trays of victuals, wheat-meal, oil, copper money and 
cloth should be sent by the king in aid of these ceremonies, and they are 
accordingly brought to Ilasan Askari.” 

We thus see how early and how deeply tho priesthood interested and 
engaged themselves in this matter, and liow completely and exclusively 
Muhammadan in character was this conspiracy. If we could hut have 
stepped behind the scenes, and witnessed these ceremonies at which super- 
stition presided, and have heard these prayers and vows offered up for tho 
arrival tf the Persians and the expulsion of the Christians, we should 
doubtless have had depicted to us the foreshodowiugs of those dreadful 
tragedies which, to all time, will render the past year so painfully memo- 
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r.tb'e. Wo may imagine and faintly conceive to ourselves some portion of 
the rancour of these Muhammadans, when we recollect not only their deeds, 
hut the concentrated hatred which breathes through tlicir petitions, and 
docs not stop with this world, but rejoices in the idea of eternal torments 
for us herealtcr. One cannot help inquiring whether there aro really many 
millions of human beings in Hindustan imbued with these feelings for 
Europeans. I will leavo those who hiar me to form their own opinions 
on this subject without venturing to proffer mine. We learn, however, 
from Mrs. AldwelL that during the Muharram festival she heard ttie 
Muhammadan women praying and teaching their children to pray for the 
success of their faith, and theso prayers were generally accompanied by 
execrations against tire English. Nor did even accomplishing the cruel 
death and sufferings of helpless women and children tend in any way to 
abate the ferocity of their malignity, or to waken one chord of mercy or 
commiseration in their breasts, for we find from the local newspapers 1 hat 
at the time this most hideous massacre was being perpetrated about 
200 Musalman wore standing at the reservoir, uttering the coarsest 
abuse against the prisoners. Wore it not too well attested, such demoniac 
malignity would scarcely be credible. 

The next point to which I shall advert, is the circulation of the 
chapaties, in the form of ship biscuits. Now, whether they were sent 
lound under the fiction of a Government older, signifying that in future 
there should ho but one food and one faith, or whether, according to 
another interpretation, they were meant to sound a note of alarm and 
preparation, giving warning to the people to stand by one another on any 
dnnger menacing them, the contrivance was a most insidious one, and 
calculated to breed distrust and suspicion in the hearts of many who wero 
strangers to such feelings before. That it created no stronger impression 
on the native mind than it did, is perhaps attributable only to tiro early 
check it received at the hands of authority, and it would doubtless 1 o 
both interesting and important if we could discover how and by whom 
such a proceeding was initiated. This and the false rumour about mixing 
ground hones with, the flour liad doubtless one common origin, and it is 
not going beyond the bounds of fair indication or reasonable inference to 
attribute both one and the other to the unceasing wiles of Muhammadan 
conspiracy. We perceive that the Hindu Sipdhis, under the impulse of a 
first reaction iu their feelings, reproached the Muhammadans with mis- 
leading them, and it is a mist significant fact on those proceedings, that 
though we come upon traces of Musnlmdn intrigue wherever our investi- 
gation has carried us, yot not one paper has been found to show that the 
Hindus, as a body, had been conspiring against us, or that their Brahmans 
and priests had been preaching a crusade against Christians. In their 
case there has been no king to set up, no religion to bo propagated by the 
sword. To attribute to them, under such circumstances, the circulation 
of these chapaties or the fabrications about ground bones in tlio flour, 
would bo to ascribe to them acts without a meaning, and a criminal 
deception without any adequate motive. A very marked feature in this 
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Muhammadan conspiracy is the activity and persistence with which it has 
been carried out; the circulation of tiie chapaties having been early pro- 
hibited by authority, and thus rendered non-oft'ectivo fur the purpose of 
extensive sedition, some other expedient was necessary to replace it, and 
we at once find the tale of the “ bone-dust mingled with Hour ” very 
adroitly selected as the substitute. It was, in fact, still adhering (o the 
material of chapaties, and continuing the symbol of “ one food, one faith." 
It was indeed the chaps ty without its form, and without its inconvenience-!. 
The schemers had apparently learnt that the eliapaty was too specific and 
too tangibly open to European interference to be largely availed of as an 
agent for evil, and hence its transformation into flour, the bone-dust being 
added to the one as the equivalent of the form of the ship biscuit to the 
other. To give out, then, that such was the nature of the flour stored at 
all the depots of supplus along the Cri and Trunk Road, for from them, 
during their marches, the SipShis aie in a maimer compelled to get their 
food, was to attain the very object the conspirators must have most 
desired. If true, the Government, had already commenced what would be 
deemed foiciblu conversion to Christianity. If they could, thon, but 
establish a firm and gcneial belief in this, their game was in their own 
hands; and that they did succeed in doing this to a very great extent is, 
I imagine, undoniablo. I must own that to me this apparently natural 
transition from the chapaties to its component parts seems a master stroke 
of cunning, and evidenced most able leadership in the causo the con- 
spirators wero embarked in. 

To prove, moreover, that no mean order of talent was at work, and that 
all the appliances that craft and treachery could avail themselves of were 
resorted to, wo have only to refer to the extracts from the “ Authentic 
News,” and also to the other native publications of that period, and we shall 
perceive with what steadfast consistency the ulterior aim i9 always kept 
in view. The chapaties, the bone-dust in the flour, the greased cartridges, 
wore all most appropriate for tho Hindus; but a different pabulum was 
requisite for the Musaltndns, and we shall now see with what subtlety it 
was administered. The first paper commences by announcing that tho 
King of Persia had ordered a concentration of most of his troops at 
Teheran, and then, declaring it to bo currently reported that such a demon- 
stration against Dust Muhammad Klidri was onlya strategic move to cloak 
the King of Persia’s real design of fighting against and conquering the 
English, tho editor makes certain that, at any rate, some change of feeling 
has taken place amongst the three powers. The next extract is dated the 
26th of January, 1857, and commences by asserting that nil the news- 
papers agree in declaring that the King of Prance and the Emperor of 
Turkey bad not as yet oponly avowed themselves the allies of either the 
English or the Persians, but that their ambassadors were secretly visiting 
and presenting their gifts to both belligerents, “Some people,” says the 
editor, “think that the King of France and the Emperor of Turkey will 
not mix themselves up in the quarrels between the Persian-) and the 
English ; but most people,” lie adds, “ say that they will both side with 
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the Persians. As for the Russians, however, they make no secret of the 
readiness with which they are assisting, and will continue to assist, the 
Persians, whether it be with funds or with forces. It may be said that 
virtually tho Russians are the cause of the war, and that, using the Per- 
sians as a cloak, they intend to consummate their own designs regarding 
the conquest of Hindustan. It is to he believed that the Russians will 
soon take tho field in great force.” Ilore, then, we have not only Persia 
and Russia advancing immediately upon India with immense armies, but 
Franco and Turkey to assist them, while the forsaken and devoted 
English are represented as by no means sura even of the alliance of the 
Afghans under Dust Muhammad. Well might the editor, after announc- 
ing such formidable coalitions, somewhat dramatically exclaim, “ bet the 
readers of the ‘Authentic News’ bo prepared to see what the veil of 
futurity will disclose.” Accordingly, m the next extinct, wo perceive 
that “ the King of Persia had solemnly promised to his courtiers the 
governorships of the different presidencies and places: one is to get 
Bombay, another Calcutta, and a third Puna, “ while the crown of 
Hindustan is plainly spoken of as reserved for bestowal on the King of 
Debit, this very prisoner before us. You will recollect, gentlemen, that 
several copies of this paper, the “ Authentic Nows,” used to he sent to 
the palace, and one can imagine the joy and cxulLation with which such 
passages must have been perused, especially when added thereto is the 
assertion that t.l® Emperor of Russia had sent an effective and thoroughly 
appointed army of 400,000 men with abundant munitions, to assist tho 
King of Persia in his hostile designs upon India. ISut it was not in the 
palace, and by the princes alone, that such paragraphs were read with 
avidity; tho wholo population was intent on them. Sir Theo|hilus 
Metcalfe has told us that the subject of the advnneo of tho Persians 
upon Ilevdt was much discussed among the natives, and fretpienlly in 
connexion with, the idea of Russian aggression upon India, every news- 
paper having at this time its correspondent in Kabul. Nor indeed did 
the discussion and interest excited by these concocted hostile movements 
cease here, for tho same witness declares that agitation about this time 
prevailed among the Sipdhis and that about five or six weeks before tho 
outbreak it was currently reported in their lines, and much discussed 
among them, that 100,000 Russians were coming from the north, and that 
the Company’s government would be destroyed, and in fact that the idea 
of a Russian iuvasion was universally prevalent. The vonom and virus 
of these false publications wore then taking their intended effect, and it 
would seem a mere perversion of reason longer to blind ourselves with the 
idea that the outbreak was fortuitous, or that a greased cartridge occa- 
sioned it. In a former article of the “Authentic News,” we have seen 
Dost Muhammad alluded to as but a doubtful ally of the English. In 
tills one, however, as events progress, he is spoken of as being secretly 
in league with the King of Persia, nnd, that superstitious aid may not he 
lost sight of, it is remarked bow wonderfully four distinct unexpected 
coincidences had impelled the King of Persia to declar war against tho 
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English. Tho first was that Her&t, in another place descrihed as the key 
of India, had so easily fallen into liis possession ; the second, tho unfore- 
seen coming of the Russians to assist him; the third, the nolles of Persia 
unanimously counselling an advance on India, and ptedicting that God 
would hestow victoiy ; and tho fourth, the simultaneous rising and as- 
sembling of the whole of Persia for tho prosecution of a religious war. 
Toi'tonis and miracles were likewise brought forwaid still fuither to excite 
the Muhammadan mind, as the following extract from the “Authentic 
News,” dated 15Lli of September, 1850, will sufficiently prove. It is 
headed — 

“ Local News from the Halts! District, 

“ A man just come from the country tolls the editor that, unlike other 
places, the Iluli is being burnt there at this season of the year, and the 
saturnalia attending the festival are now going on. The man who states 
this ascertained, on inquiry, that tho reason for the unseasonable observ- 
ance of this festival is, that three girls were horn at a birth, and the 
three spoke immediately. The first said : ‘ The coming year will he ono 
of great calamities ; various calamitous visitations will afflict the nation : ’ 
the second said : ‘ Those who live will see; 1 and the third, in an impres- 
sive and forcible tone, said: ‘ if tho Hindus huru tho Iluli in the present 
season, they will escapo all these evils. Gud alone is omniscient.’ ” 

It is too much, I am afraid, the case, with persons accustomed to Euro- 
pean habits of thinking to view such statements and articles as these 
merely in rolercnce to tho impression they would ho likely to make on 
themselves. The taking of Herat, the predictions of the nobles, &e., and 
tho fabulous prophecies of theso girls would, in that case, receive hardly 
passing attention. But wo should commit a grievous and must fatal error 
if wo wore to gauge Asiatic thoughts and nutlet standings by tho same 
measure that would be applicable to our own. If, avoiding this mistake, 
we proceed to consider tho above editorials in relation to the people they 
were written for, we shall find that they are not only most insidiously 
worked up to meet their peculiar prejudices, but are also made to bear a 
striking affinity to the fulfilment of their prophecies; to tho di earns of 
Hasan Askar! ; to tho negotiations of fcjidi Kambar, and to the ancient 
traditions of Muhammadanism. Are we, then, to suppose that in all this 
there was no connexion between the palace and the press ? Wore 
all these concurrences fortuitous? Can it be that the dreams of the priests, 
the plots of the court, and tho fabrications of the newspapirs worked 
accidentally together? Wo have already seen the decoys by which the 
Hindu Sipahia were to be gained; and is it not the ssnno spirit of evil 
that we cun recoguiso here V Are the circumstances appealing to Muham- 
madan pride, to their superstitious bigotry, to their lust for religious war, 
aud to their hatred for the English, dwelt upon with a less perfect know- 
hdge of their peculiar iuheiences? In an extract from the ‘Authentic 
News,’ dated the 19th of March, it is stated that 1)00 Persian soldiers, 
with sortie officers of high rank, had entered India, and that 600 more 
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were then staying in Debit itself in various disguises. It is true that this 
is given out on the authority of one Sadik Kliau, a person whose identity 
not being established, was evidently in disguise even to his name; but 
this very circumstance was no doubt a part of the scheme. It gave an 
air of greater mystery to the announcement of the paper, and seems to 
have been purposely contrived to let the imagination of the readers supply 
an exaggerated idea of his real rank and importance. How, it may ho 
asked, even under this cloak i f a false name, could such a statement bn 
given forth in the leading newspaper of the city without some deep and 
ulterior object? it not only assigns deep conspiracy to the Persians, but, 
if false, as we know it to have been, is proof of conspiracy in the editor 
and those who employed him. This name of Sadik Khan, ba it remem- 
bered, was the one attached to the proclamation purporting to he from 
Persia, and put up in the Jmnmi Masjid. The proclamation, then, and the 
assertion about these ‘J00 Persian soldiers, were evidently parts of one and 
the same scheme, and seem to have beet) thus linked together that the 
one might, in a measure, support the other, if, lor instance, any ques- 
tioned the authority of the proclamation, there was the answer ready that 
the bringer of it was actually in the city with 500 other Persians also in 
disguise, and vice versa, if the advent of the Persians was disbelieved, 
was not the proclamation a voucher for its reality ? The same depth of 
artifice is' apparent everywhere; and the more we consider the subject the 
more fully convinced wc shall be of the wiles and stratagems so system- 
atically resorted to. For instance, what would such a proclamation as 
that attributed to the King of Persia have been without some demonstra- 
tion, feigned or real, to support it? The sword depicted on one side, and 
the shield on the other, would have been equally meaningless but for the 
story of the men in disguise, and the officers of high rank who evidently 
must have been deputed to carry it through. The proclamation, so evi- 
dently false, is, for that very reason, one of our truest and must reliable 
expositors of conspiracy, and of Musalman conspiracy too. It is, in fact, 
impossible to account for it under any other hypothesis. Who, then, was 
it that designed and wrote tho proclamation? This question, I believe, 
could bo answered iu every detail by the editor of the paper, who has 
recurred to it so frequently. It is evidently a pet subject of his, one on 
which ho seems to be thoroughly at home. He has the exact transcript 
of it, is able to epitomise it, and no doubt was equally well informed as 
to tho preparation of it, 

I do not mean to wade through and to quote all ihe extracts from the 
newspapers that bear out the fact ot a Muhammadan conspiracy. That 
appears to me unnecessary, for I believe I shall have no difficulty in esta- 
blishing it hy other testimony. However, there is one other extract, which 
it would be wrong to leave unnoticed. It bears dare the 13th of April, 
and must have been the origin of the report that Sir Theophilus Met- 
calfe alludes to, when he soys that, about fifteen days before the outbreak, 
it was currently reported that an anonymous petition had been pre- 
sented to the magistrate, staring, “ that the Kashmir gate would be 
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taken from the English. This being the chief stronglidd in the city and 
main connexion with the cantonments of Delhi, it would naturally be the 
first point seized in any attempt at insurrection in the city, and, being lire 
only gate at which there was any military guard, the importance of it, in 
a strategical point of view, must have been obvious to all.” Sir Theo- 
philus Metcalfe proceeds to say, “that this petition was never received ; 
but that the current report about it was indicative of wliat was then occu- 
pying the thoughts of many of the natives.” So, no doubt, it was ; but 
it was al«o much more than this, for it was the real exposition of an 
article which the editor dare not, without disguising it, put into print, 
"With, wliat ingenuity and craft the idea is worked out, so as to become 
intelligible only to those who were meant to understand it, must now be 
obvious to all. The editor says several petitions have been given into 
the magistrate’s court, and in those it is also mentioned that “a month 
hence from this date an overwhelming attack will he made on Kashmir, 
of tho salubrity and beauty of which a poet has said, ‘ that should a 
parched and liurnt-up soul reach Kashmir, though lie might be a roasted 
fowl, he would recover his wings and feathers,’ and that this cool and 
heavenly count'}’ will come into tho possession of the writers of the 
petition” How, it may be asked, were tho wi iters of the petitions given 
into tho magistrate's court at Dehli to take Kashmir, and who d .< es w t 
now perceive that the Kashmir gate of the city of Dehli was thus 
indicated by the country from which it derives its name, and that the 
salubrity and beauty of tho former were to represent the importance, and 
its fitness for their objects, of tho latter? I shall not here pause to con- 
sider whether, under tho simile of a parched and burnt-up fowl, the 
prisoner before us was intended. He no doubt expected to recover some 
of his lost plumago by seizing the gate, and with it was meditating a 
flight to a higher elevation, in declaring, on the I3th of April, that in 
me month Jrom that date, an overwhelming attack would be made on 
this very point — for it was here tho officers wore shot down — the editor of 
ihe “Autheniio News” was either the confidant and accomplice of con- 
spiracy, or had soared into the regions of actual prophecy. 

The coincidence of the above cautiously worded announcement of (he 
editor, and the indiscreet revelations of Jawan Bakht, arc certainly start- 
ling. The doubly foretold attack took place on the 11th of May, and, after 
what has been proved in regard to Muhammadan treachery, is there any 
one who hears me that can believe that a deep-planned and well-concerted 
conspiracy had nothing to do with it? 

Tho proofs of the inlimato connexion of tho prisoner with it do not, 
however, rest hero, for Mujud, tho Abyssinian, who was not merely in the 
service of the kinz, but was his private special attendant, and was always 
near bis person, takes Ml'. Everett aside and tolls him that he had better 
leave tho Company’s service, and, with his troop, go over to the king, as 
this hot weather the Russians would be all over the place. Mr. Everett 
seems to have laughed at this, and to have thought it but the man’s 
foolishness; but we have now direct proof that it was something far 
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deeper than that; for at their next meeting, which occurred about a month 
after the outbreak had been accompl shed, Mnjud says to him, “ bid 1 
not tell you to come away F” And then, as it were in explanation of the 
warning, proceeds to reveal to him the whole of the Sidi Kanibav trans- 
action: how, two years before, he had been sent to Constantinople as 
ambassador from the King of Dclili; how lie had started on the pretence 
of going to Mckka, and hotv he had promised that he would return when 
llie two years had expire 1. This explanation seems to lie a very rcmaik- 
ahle one. It shows clearly that it was not merely on the basis of an 
expected disturbance at Miratli that such a proposal was made, but that 
a lar wider web of sedition was \v< aviug. IVlio can now believe that mmo 
of the Muhammadan native officers and men of the regiments at Dclili 
and Miratli had been tampered with? Mr. Everett, as a Christian, was 
surely one of the last the conspirators would apply to. It should bo 
remembered likewise, that Mr. Everett had none of his regiment with him 
at Dehli, and that, had there been any Musalniau officers of the corps 
present, ihuy would dualities-. have been prefeircd to a Christian. At the 
time too when the a| pi cation was made to him the sentenco of the 
Miratli court-martial must have been unknown in Dolili. It was not, 
then, as a consequence of, hut as an addition and an adjunct to, what was 
anticipated at Miratli, that pro | oration was being made here; and by 
whom was this being done? Could a mere private servant and personal 
attendant, however great and favourite lie might be, offer service to a 
risaldar and a whole troop of cavalry, withdrawing their allegiance from 
the Government, without any authority for so doing from his master? 
Who could have given the king’s service to so large a body but the king 
himself? I would beg those who hear mo, seriously to cousidor ihesu 
questions, and then determine whether the answers to them do not bring 
home personal complicity in compassing the rebellion, to the prisoner in 
Cuurl. We have been informed, too, by Mukm.d Ldl, the secretary, that 
it is now about three years since some infantry soldiers stationed at 
Dehli becamo disciples of the king, and that, on that occasion, the king 
gave each of them a document detailing tho names and order of those who 
had preceded him in the direct line of disciples to each other, himself 
included, together with a napldn dyed pink as an emblem of his blessing. 
Now, three yeais ago from the present datB is about tho time of Sidi 
Kiunbaris embassy to 1’ursia, and of the apparent first commencement of 
Muhammadan conspiracy ; and it certainly is a somewhat instructive fact 
lo find that the occasion chosen for such an unwonted manifestation oi 
piety on the one hand, and such an unusual display of kingly condescen- 
sion on the other, was precisely that in which intimate relations between 
them of a more political character were beginning to be thought of. The 
Agent of the Lieutenant-Governor, of course, put a stop to these exhibitions ; 
but from that day, adds the witness, it may be said (hat a sort of under- 
standing was established between tlm army and the king. I think it will he 
conceded, that in addition to the charges five facts have been established, 
viz., the concerted dreams and predictions of Hasan Askari, the priest; 
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llie mission to Persia and Constantinople of Sidi Kambar, the Abyssinian ; 
a deliberate continuous plan i f exciting distrust and revolt among the 
Hindus; a similar plan, by the fabrications of the native pres-i, fjr incit- 
ing the Musalmans to a religious war; and lastly, by these means and 
others, an indirect, and also a personal, tampering with the fidelity of the 
Hindus and Musalmans of the native army. Has or 1ms not a guilty 
pirticipation in all these five points been traced to the prisomr? If the 
question (as I believe it will be) should he answered in the affirmative, 
there will still remain another to be responded to, of perhaps rtill greater 
importance, viz., Has he in these transactions been the leader', or the led ? 
has lie been the original mover, the head and front of tbe undertaking, or 
has ho been but the consenting tool, the willing instrument iu the hands 
of others; the forward, unscrupulous, but still pliant puppet, tutored by 
priestly craft for the advancement of religious bigotry ? Many persons, I 
believe, will incline to the latter. The known rosth ss spirit of Muhammadan 
fanaticism has been the first aggressor, the vindictive intolerance of that 
peculiar faith has been struggling for mastery, seditious conspiracy has 
been its means, the prisoner its active accomplice, and every possible 
crime the frightful result. It was, however, rather as the head of the 
Muhammadan religion in India than as the descendant of a line of kings 
that I believe the prisoner’s influences were desired; the one indeed is so 
inseparable from the other that it is difficult to say where the difference 
commences. It was the union of the two, the religious and the political, 
that give such importance to the prisoner as one of the abettors of 
conspiracy. 

Thus the bitter zeal of Muhammadanism moots us everywhere. It is 
conspicuous in the papers, flagrant in the petitions, and perfectly demoniac 
in its actions. There soems, indeed, scarce any .exemption from its conta- 
gious touch. The ITinec Mirza Abdulla, robbing his confiding visitor 
and former friend, and then sending his uncle to compass her diatli, 
seems no exaggerated instance of it. It is again represented by the 
Muhammadan officer Mirza Talri Beg, at Paslidwar, who, while in high 
employment and pay by the British Government, complnccnlly quotes from 
his books that a ehango will take place, and that the British ru lo will 
soon be overthrown. It finds a still more unmistakable disciple in Karim 
Baksli, of tbo Dehli Magazine, who, while drawing English pay, avails 
himself of his scholarship and knowledge of Persian to send circulars to 
the native regiments to the effect that the cartridges prepared in the 
magazine had been smoarod with a composition of hit, and that the Sipihis 
were not to believe their European officers if they said anything in con- 
tradiction of it. It will be recollected how active in his enmity this man 
proved when the king’s troops were attacking the magazine ; how he kept 
up a secret communication with them, and how completely lie identified 
himself, from the commencement, with the conspirators. Cun there be a 
doubt that he was one of those who hail been successfully tnmjercd with; 
that, while ostensibly serving tbe English, lie was, in reality, in the pay 
and confidence of those seeking their destruction ? 
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But why multiply instances of this sort ? I would glad'y cite some of 
a different tendency, and (he petition of Muhammad Darwesh, in his ad- 
mirable letter io Mr. Colvin, must not be passed over. It is one noble 
instance of faithfulness from a Muhammadan to the British. I am sorry I 
cannot class with it the petition purporting to he from Nabi Baksli Khan 
to the king, pronouncing it unlawful to slay women, and calling for a 
decree to that edict from the doctors of the Muhammadan religion ; for since 
1 delivered the paper into Court considerable doubt lias boon thrown on 
its having been written at the time indicated, and it seems by no means 
improbable that it was fabricated after the capture of Debit, for tho pur- 
pose of obtaining rewards and other advantages. Indeed, a further atten- 
tive perusal of it has convinced me that it is so; for no one in the 
situation of Nabi Balts h Khdn would have dared to advise or propose to 
the king to let the solliery first wreak their rage on his own royal person, 
as Nabi Baksh Khan pretends to have done. There are certainly a few 
instances in which the Muhammadans have behaved with kindness to the 
English, and not the less pleasing on account of the liumbio grades in 
which these instances occur. Wo may, perhaps, deduce from this, that 
the teachings such as are prescribed by their prophet have no softening 
effects on the hearts of his followers ; nay, more, that education in such 
doctrines loads to ferocity and revolting crime, and. is utterly incompatible 
with feelings of even ordinary humanity. 

In the course of this address I have dwelt, long and frequently, upon 
those circumstances which appear to demonstrate that to Mnsalman in- 
trigue and Muhammadan conspiracy wo may attribute the dreadful calami- 
ties of the year 1857. I have endeavoured to point out how intimately 
tho prisoner, as the head of tho Muhammadan faitli in India, has been 
connected with tho organisation of that conspiracy, cither as its leader or 
its unscrupulous accomplice. I have alluded to the part taken by the 
native press and Muhammadans, in general, as proparing tho Hindus fur 
insurrection, and the native army, in particular, for revolt; and perhaps, 
in further corroboration of such facts, it may be as well to advert to tho 
share that may be assigned to tho Muhammadans in getting tho cartridges 
refused on the parade ground of the 3rd Light Cavalry. Out of these 
85 troopers thefar larger moiety was Muhammadan. Those men had no caste, 
and to thorn it could not possibly have mattered whether pig’s and cow’s 
fat was smeared on the cartridges or not. Captain Martineau tells us that 
at the Ambalah depot, as far as the cartridge question was concerned, the 
Muhammadan Sipahis bundled at it, and we thus perceive that these men 
initiated open mutiny without one pretext for so doing, or the shadow of 
an excuse. They had not even the extenuation of a pretended grievance ; 
yet they at once league.d themselves in rebellion against us, and induced 
the Hindus to join them, by speciously exciting them on that most vul- 
nerable of points, the fear of being forcibly deprived of their caste. I 
say, induced the Hindus to join them, for such is the evidence before its, 
and this too on a pretext in which the Muhammadans could have had no 
possible sympathy with them. Nor indeed were the Hindus long in elia- 
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covering this, for as a witness, who has been frequently quoted, informs 
us, “ immediately after the battle of the Hiudan they spoke with much 
regret of the turn that a flairs had taken, reproached the Muhammadans 
for having deceived them, and seemed to doubt greatly that the English 
Government had really had any intention of interfering with their caste. 
Great numbcis of the Hindu Sipahis at this timo declared that, if they 
could he sure their lives would be spared, they would gladly go hack to 
the service of the Government; but the Muhammadans, on the coutrarv, 
used to assert that the king’s sen ice was much bettor than that of tho 
English; that tho nawabs and rajahs would supply the king with large 
forces, and that they must eventually conquer.” If we now fake a re- 
trospective view of the various circumstances which wo have been able 
to elicit during our extended inquiries, we shall perceivo how exclusively 
Muhammadan are all the | imminent points that attach to it, A Muhammadan 
priest, with pretended visions and assumed miraculous powers— a Muham- 
madan King his dupe and his accomplice — a Muhammadan clandestine 
embassy to tho Muhammadan powers of Persia and Turkey resulting— 
Muhammadan prophecies as to the downfall of our power — Muhammadan 
rule as the successor of our own — the moat cold-blooded murders by Muham- 
madan assassins — a religious war for Muhammadan ascendancy — a Muham- 
madan press unscrupulously abetting — and Muhammadan Bipahis initiating 
the mutiny. 1 linduism, I may say, is nowhere either reflected or represented ; 
if it, ho brought forward at all, it is only in subservience to its evei-aggres- 
sive neighbour. 

The arguments in refeicnce to a Muhammadan conspiracy are now closed. 
I do not mean that many others might not ho deduced from the pro- 
ceedings before us, for I have selected only those that appeared to me tho 
most prominent. I would wish, however, before sitling down, to quote 
one question and answer from Captain Martineau’s evidence : “ Did you 
ever hear any of tho Sipiliis speak coniplainingly of tho efforts of English 
missionaries to convert natives to Chriatianliy ? ” Answer. — “No, never 
in my life, I don’t think they cared one bit about it.” I believe there is 
no officer whoso duties have given him much experience of the Sipdhi 
character or any insight into his feelings and prejudices but will readily 
confirm the correctness of this opinion, 'Jhero is no dread of an open 
avowed missionary in India. It is not the rightful conversion to Chris- 
tianity that either Sipahis or natives aro alarmed at. If it he done by the 
efforts of persuasion, of teaching, or of example — the only means by 
which it can he done— it offends no caste prejudice, excites no fanatical 
opposition. A candid, undisguised endeavour to gain followers to Christ 
has never, that I am aware of, been viewed with the slightest sign of 
disapprobation by any portion of the natives, aDd, were it more constantly 
before their eyes, who can doubt that it would remove this present dark 
and debasing error that Christianity is itself a caste, and its only distin- 
guishing tenet the privilege of eating everything? If this degrading idea 
were removed, the chief fear of the Hindus would vanish with it. Let 
them see that it is impossible to make converts to Christianity by force, 
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and you deprive the seditious of their most potent weapon of mischief, 
Christianity, whon seen in its own, pure light, has no terrors for the natives. 
It is only when kept in the shade that its name can he perverted to an 
instrument of evil. But I may, if I proceed further, he trenching on 
questions of State policy. I beg, then, to tender my thanks to the Court 
for the patient hearing they have given me, and to Mr. Murphy, the 
interpreter, for the able assistance ho has, in that capacity, afforded me on 
this and the other State tikis, llis very high attainments as an Oriental 
scholar have been most conspicuous. In the fluency of viva vocc examin- 
ations; in the quick readiness with which all kinds of papers, in different 
hands, have leen deciphered and read; and in the correctness and spit it 
of the written translations of documents of i>o ordinary difficulty his com- 
plete knowledge both of Urdu and Persian has been thoroughly attested. 
The notes appended to many of these papers are valuable in themselves, 
and speak more forcibly than I can do of Mr. Murphy’s very high proli- 
ciency as an interpreter. I should he warning, both to him and myself, 
if I did cot thus record my obligations to him. 

Finding, — The Court, on the evidence before them, arc of opinion that 
the piisoner Muhammad Bahadur Shah, ex-King of Debit, is guilty of all 
and every part of the charges preferred against him. 

M. Dawes, Lieul.-Colonel, President. 

Dclili, Oih March, 1S58. F. J. Harriott, Major, 

Deputy Judge Advocate-General. 

Approved and confirmed. 

N. Penny, Major-General, 

Commanding Meerut Division. 

Camp Saharan, 2nd April, 1£5S, 


COPY of a Letter of the Chief Commissioner of tlio PaniIh for- 
warding to the Governor-General .of India the Proceedings on 
the Trial of the Kino of Deiilj. 


From It. Temple, Esq., Secretary to Chief Commissioner of (lie Panjab to 
G. F. IimioxflTONii, Esq., Secretary to Government of India with tlio 
Governor-General. 

Labor, 20 April, 1858. 

Sin, — I am now directed to forward for submission to the flight Honourable 
the Governor-General, the proceedings* and papers in the trial of 


• * See Parliamentary Paper, No. 102 of Session 1SG9. 
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Muhammad Bahddur Shall, ex-Tung of "Oelil i. As a supplement to t'uo 
nli ove, I am also to transmit translation of evidence of Ab.suu ulU 
Khan, late confidential physician of the ex-King, taken before the 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner. It will be in the recollection of his 
Lordship that the physician’s life was guaranteed on tha condition of his 
answering satisfactorily such questions as might be put to him. 

2. The trial was commenced on the 27(h January, 1858, and was 
concluded on the 9th of March, 1858. The proceedings are very voluminous, 
and have only recently been received from the General commanding 
Mi rath division. The evidence relates not only to the specific charges eri 
which the prisoner was arraigned, but also to the origin and character of 
the outbreak ; and it lays bare the policy of the king’s government and 
the internal economy of the rebel army during the siege ofDelili. On the 
whole, it is deeply interesting and instructive, whether viewed practically, 
politically, or historically. 

8. In brief terms, it may bo said that tlio documentary evidence com- 
prises the system in which the general government was conducted ; the 
raising of loans; military arrangements ; the communication with foreign 
powois and neighbouring chiefs; the passages in the nativo newspapers 
relating to tlio war betweou the English and the Persians. There are also, 
of course, many papers of a miscellaneous character. The oral evidence 
describes the occurrences of tho outbreak, and the sad circumstances 
connected with tlio massacre of tlio Christians in tho palace; it also throws 
somo light on tlio origin of the mutiny and the rebellion. The general 
effect of the evidence, documentary and oral, is to present to the mind a 
wonderfully vivid picture of all that happened at DeliH during the eventful 
months betwcon tho 12th May and 20lh September, 1857. 

d. Tlio papers referting to the system of die king’s government exhibit 
in a rcranrknblo manner tire active personal share which tlio king himself 
took in the conduct of affairs. However wrongly ho had assumed his 
position, it must be admilted that his orders wore not unworthy of the 
situation. He did make some effort to preserve order in the city, to 
repress rapine and murder in the villages, to check malversation, to restrain 
the excesses of tlio soldiery; but it is clear, from first lo last, ho was 
unable to establish an administration either within or without the city. 
Tu the tracts nominally ruled by the king there was scarcely the semblance 
of authority; nor was there any protection for life or property. In but 
few cases did tho king’s agents succeed in collecting revenue from the 
districts. From its own records, the Mughulrule, while it lusted, seems to 
liavo been a reign of terror, and a pic rind of intolerable anarchy to the 
people. Then tho papers show tho financial straits to which the king was 
driven, and the numerous forced loans and other conti ibutions exacted 
from the moneyed classes in Dehli, Tho military papers do not materially 
elucidate the plan of the operations, but they show that the mutinous army 
was utterly insubordinate to tho government it bad setup, and that its 
discipline was entirely relaxed. The papers comprising the correspondence 
with other powers indicate the deputations despatched by the King of 
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Debit to the Shah of IY-rsia ; but they do not show an actual connexion 
between these intrigues and the Bengal mutinies. Whether, in the 
absence of any proof, there is reason to infer such connexion will be con- 
sidered presently. The correspondence with Indian chiefs proves that the 
chiefs round Delhi were in subjection to the king; but th< re is nothing to 
show that any considerable number of princes gave in their adhesion, nor 
that any sovereign or powerful prince intrigued with the king. The 
extracts from Ilia native newspapers at Dehli certainly breathe a hostile 
spirit to the British, and abound with absurd stories of the successes of 
the Persians in the war then waging, and fclieir probable advance upon 
India, 

5. Tlio oral evidence goes far to show, that while the troops at Dehli 
were prepared for the outbreak, and the palace retainers were in some 
measure ready for mischief, yet the king himself and his counsellors had 
not contemplated taking the lead in so serious a movement. Consequently, 
when the mutineers fust arrived, the king’s conduct was most, vacillating, 
lie aslced them why they had come to him, for he had no means of 
maintaining them. They replied that, unless he joined them, they could 
not make head against the English. He immediately yielded, however ; 
and by his subsequent behaviour Ire identified himself with the cause of 
the rebels, and made their acts his own. As regards tho massacre of forty- 
nine Christians within the palace wails, it is probable that the king 
himself was not a prime mover in that dreadful deed, and that, if left to 
his own devices, he would not have had the prisoners murdered. Them is 
little doubt that ho could have saved them had he been so minded. It is 
quite certain that he made no effort to do bo, and, from his own subsequent 
letters, it is clear that he was a consenting party to the murder. 

6. Upon all this evidence, the Court have found the prisoner guilty of 
four charges, which may be thus epitomised: 

1st. Aiding and allotting the mutiniis of the troops. 

2nd. Encouraging and assisting divers persons to wage war against the 
British Government. 

3rd. Assuming the sovereignty of Hindustan. 

4th. Causing and being accessory to the nun dor of the Christ’ans. 

Concurring in the justice of the verdict, and considering the prisoner to 
nave been guilty of these grave felonies, the Chief Commissioner has to 
recommend, that the said prisoner shall be dealt with ns a felon, regard 
only being had to tho guarantee of his life, which was granted to him at 
the time of his capture. And the Chief Commissioner has arrived at the 
deliberate opinion of the prisoner’s guilt, after having carefully examined 
the evidence adduced at the trial, and after having tested it by all the 
information which lie has obtained since the commencement of the 
outbreak, and by his personal knowledge of tho character both of the 
prisoner and of the Muhammadan population of Delili. 

7. After the above brief analysis of the proceedings in this most re- 
markable trial, 1 am now to submit the Chief Commissioner’s opinions on 
the real causes and origin of Ike mutiny and rebellion. A right under- 
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si, 'Hiding of tliis mat tor is of tlie last importance to the future stability 
of the empire, 

8. In the first place, it is to be observed that the prisoner was not 
charged with any offence previous to the llih May, 1857. Whatever may 
havo been the king’s participation in the events subsequent to that date, 
nothing has transpired on the trial, or on any other occasion, to show that 
he was engaged in a previous conspiracy to excite a mutiny in the Bengal 
nnny. Indeed, it is Sir John Lawrence’s very decided impression that 
this' mutiny had its origin in the army itself; that it is not attributable to 
any external or any antecedent conspiracy whatever, although it was after- 
wards taken advantage of by disaffected persons to compass their own 
ends; and that its proximate cause was the cartridge affair, and nothin; 
else. Sir John Lawrence lias examined many hundreds of letters on this 
subject from natives, both soldiers and civilians. He has, moreover, 
conversed constantly on the matter with natives of all classes, and he is 
satisfied that the general, and indeed almost the universal, opinion in this 
part of India is to the above effect. 

9. It may he true that discontented Sipalus worked upon the minds of 
their less guileless comrades, and persuaded them that a sinister but 
systematic attempt was about to be made on their ceremonial religion ; and 
that in many regiments the majority was misled by designing individuals. 
But, as a body, the native army did really believe that the universal 
introduction of cartridges destructive of their caste was a matter only of 
time. They heard (and believed as they hoard) that the measure had 
been resolved on, and that some Sipdhis had been punished even by death 
for refusing to use the objectionable cartridges. They thought, therefore 
that their only chance of escape was to band together, to refuse the 
cartridges, and to resist if force should bo attempted by the Government ; 
and tlie incendiary fires at the different stations wore intended by tie 
Sipdhis as a warning to their officers and to their Government of the 
feelings which had taken possession of the native army. Such truly was 
the origin of tlie mutiny ; and this, I am to repeat, is the one circumstance 
which has forced itself upon the Chief Commissioner'a conviction in all 
that he has seen ami heard. This is the one fact which stands out 
prominently in all the native lettors which he has examined, in all the 
statements of the natives whom he has cross-questioned, and in all the 
conversations between the natives themselves which have been reported by 
our spies in Debit and elsewhere. 

10. As against the above conclusion, it might podiaps be urged that 
the mutiny first broke out at Miratb, where the new cartridges bad never 
heon used; and it is no doubt true that the men of the 3rd Light Cavalry 
had never been asked to use the new cartridges, and were imprisoned for 
refusing cartridges of the old description, and : perfectly unobjectionable. 
But the Chief Commissioner has always understood that the cartridges 
which those men did refuse happened to be enveloped in paper of , a colour 
different from that generally used before, and he believes that this un- 
fortunate circumstance would account for the bitter mistrust which was 
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c\cited in their minds. Indeed, a similar circumstance produced the 
sime effort upon tho 19th Native Infantry and other regiments in 
Bengal. Any person conversant with native character can understand 
how easily such a thing might be misinterpreted by men whose imagina- 
tion and feelings had been wrought up to the belief that an attempt was 
ill contemplation to injure them in so vital a point as that of caste and 
religion. Again, it has been said that the Sipahis after the mutiny fired 
oil' some of these impure cartridges against our loyal troo] s during the 
s'oge oi Dehli; but it is very duubtfnl whether this really took place, if 
it did, however, still the men might have escaped the fancied pollutant 
by the refraining from biting the cartridges, or they might have had the 
carti idges remade in a manner which would obviate the supposed im- 
purity; or the caitridges might have been used only when the mutineers 
were becoming desperate, as their final defeat drew near. On the whole, 
the Chief C'lmnnissioiier considers that neither of the above arguments is 
at all sufficient to weaken a conclusion so strong upon other tirottuds. 

11. As tin instance of the evidence which might bo produced in favour 
of tho above conclusions, I urn to mention an important and interesting 
conversation which the Chief Commissioner and Brigadier General 
Chamberlain recently held at Ambtilah with a jiimadarol the 3rd I'anjab 
Native Infantry, This man, a Bhajpuria llajput by caste, and a native 
of Hindustan, was at Ghazipur on furlough when the mutiny broke out; 
ho and his two brothers joined an Kng'ish indigo planter, and during seven 
months were of great use to that gentleman on several occasions of 
difficulty and disturbance. He was on his way thence to rejoin his 
loginwnL in the Punjab when he met the Chief Commissioner’s camp at 
Ambtilah. Though I olding a certificate of his good conduct and services 
at Gbazipur, he still, even at Ainbahdi, seemed doubtful of tho reception 
lie would meet with. Ha was reserved at first, and it was only during a 
lengthened examination that lie by degrees described what he had heard 
and seen. In this conversation ho affirmed that there was a general belief 
among the Hindustani Sipahis that the destruction of their caste and 
religion ha,d been finally resolved on by the English. “So strong was 
this belief” lie said, “that when I talked with the relations and friends of 
Sipahis, and endeavoured to combat their views, I ended in almost 
believing that they were right. Then, again, when I talk to you nud hear 
what you say, I see how foolish such ideas were.” He added that tho 
English officers little knew how strong this impression had become in the 
native army ; that more than five years ago the belief had existed, and 
had nearly brought on an emeute; that the eararansarais for travellers and 
the supply depots (sariiis and bat dash tldianns) erected by Government on 
the Grand Trunk lioad wore said to he devised with the object of de- 
stroying castes, and that before long impure kinds of food would be 
prepared in them which the people would be forced to buy and oat. 

12. Such was the prevalent belief in the native army before the 
outbreak. The first excitement, according to the Chief Commissioner’s 
belief, the first feeling of disaffection, arose among the high caste Hindus, 
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Brahmans, and Rajputs of lioth tlie infaiiliy and the cavalry; this 
disaffection then spread to the Muhammadans of the same regiments. With 
them also the feeling was at (iisl a desire to resist the infi ingemeut of 
their caste and religion. Then, when they saw that the mutiny, which 
had now sctili deep in the minds and hearts of the Hindu, might he 
expanded into a political movement calculated to subsoive Musalmdn 
interests, they sedulously fanned t lie (lame. But, while thus the Hindus 
and Muhammadans of the line had united to mutiny, the Chief Com- 
missioner’s implosion is, that in the first instance the Hindustani 
Irregular Cavalry did not join in the combination. While thu regular 
army chiefly came from Oudh and the distiiets surrounding it, the 
irregular Hoopers were dmwn from the districts within a circle of a 
hundred miles round Dehli. They had, therefore, no personal connexion 
with the line; and, except the mutual bond of loligion, they had lit tie or 
nothing in common even with the Muhammadans of the regular cavalry. 
In the many native letters which he examined at the outset of the 
disturbances tho Chief Commissioner found nothing to implicate tho 
irregular’s, though tho misconduct of the 10th Irregular Uegiment at 
NadshahnS, is a grave exception to what has been said above in regard tn 
this branch of the service. But, of course, whon Dehli had been seized by 
the mutineers, and when rebellion spread to the voiy districts whence 
tho irregulars came, thou very many of them also joiuul the movement. 
From that time the Muhammadan soldiers and the Muhammadan population 
becair.o more actively hostile than tho Hindus. This, indeed, it is easy 
to understand, final oism and ferocity being especially inculcated by tho 
tenets of their religion. 

13. But although stories against the British were fabricated and cireti- 
hited by persons with ulterior designs; although individual intrigues were 
rife within and without tiie army; though the Muhammadans verv 
frequently breathed a spirit of fanatic ferocity against the British, yet all 
their influences could not could not have drawn our native army from its 
allegiance, if it had not been already penetrated by that unfortunate belief 
about the cartridges. Nor would such an ill-feeling have so speedily 
arisen, nor would it have produced such a desperate disaffection, if the 
army had not been in an unsound and unsatisfactory state for some years 
past. That this stale of things actually existed can now he ascertained 
from the natives themselves. At the time it would have been extremely 
difficult to discover as much from them, owing to their extraordinary 
reticence on nutters which they fear to reveal. It is only by attentive 
observation, by study of their character and their conduct, and by the 
collating of their casual remaiks, that their real opinions and feelings on 
such subjects can be discerned. It were needless to allude to the several 
causes which brought about this condition, There is, however, one 
essential and original cause which cannot be too prominently mentioned, 
nor too attentively considered. This cause was, that the Bipahis were 
imbued with a sense of their own strength and of our weakness; and that 
our system consequently placed in their way temptations which cn- 
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couragcd them to revolt. They wore, as they themselves said in their 
own phrase, the right arm, the hands and feet of the British Government. 
Their strength consisted in their great numbers; in their unexampled 
I lower of continuation from their being one vast brotherhood, with 
common fatherland, language, religion, crate, and associations; and I heir 
possession of most of our magazines, many of our forts, and all our 
treasuries, while our weakness consisted in the paucity of European troops. 
Moreover, while the native regiments were kept up to their full strength, 
while our already overgrown native army was being gradually increased, it 
so happened that we had not been so weak for many years past in 
European troops ns we were in 1857. Some regiments had been sub- 
tracted from our complement during the llussion war; two regiments 
were in Persia. Those regiments we had were numerically weak ; some 
corps had not received any fresh draughts for two years. Those awl all the 
other weak points of our system were patent to a native army, having 
many intelligent men in its ranks, employed promiscuously from Calcutta 
to Peslutwar, and consequently well acquainted with our military arrange- 
ments. In short, it was a sense of overwhelming power acting upon men 
exasperated by a fancied wrong that led the Bengal army to mutiny. In 
the fatso of this grand motive cause for the mutiny ox sting in tlia army, 
why need we look abroad for foreign causes? 

14. The real causes of tin) outbreak having been discussed, I am now to 
advert to certain circumstances which arc sometimes said to he causes, 
but which in the Chief Commissioner’s judgment wore probably not so. 

15. In the First place, with reference to conspiracies, which have been 
so frequently adduced as proximate causes of the outbreak, I am to elate 
that, in tho Chief Commissioner’s belief, there was not any conspiracy in 
tho army irrespective of the cartridge affair, ami no really organised 
conspiracy oven in respect to that. Tho Sipdhis had corresponded in order 
to unita in refusing the cartridges; they had probably engaged to stand 
by one another in resistance to the supposed oppression ; and being a 
fraternity with hopes, fears, prejudices, feelings, all in common, they all 
felt that such an engagement would bo acted up to by tho whole body. 
No doubt the course of affairs at Miratli precipitated the outbreak, and 
it is vain to specukfco as to wliat could have been designed if that 
outbreak had been postponed. But it seems certain that no regular vising 
lnid up to that time been planned. A mass of Sipahi correspondence lias 
been inspected, the common talk of the mutineers in Mill lias been 
reported, the records of the palace have been ransacked, and yet no trace 
of any euoli detailed plan lias been found. To show how little the 
course to be followed had been pre-arranged at tho time of tho Miratli 
outbreak, one or two significant circumstances may be cited. The well- 
known maoushee, Mohan Lai, who was at Dehli, stated that some men of 
the 3rd Light Cavalry told him that when the regiment broke out at 
Mirnth they had scarcely left the cantonments when they held a council 
of war as to what should be done next. The general voice at first was for 
taking refuge in Itoliilkhand, but one of the men pointed out that Dehli 
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was the proper place to make for. There, he said, were (lie magazine and 
the treasury ; there the strong fortifications ; ( here a largo city population ; 
there the king for a fitting instrument; ami there, above all, an important 
point without European troops. Tins account of what took place on that 
occasion was corroborated by minute and extensive inquiries made by 
Ilrigadier-Guneial Chamberlain af or the fall of Delhi. Again, it is ascei- 
tained from Mr. Ford, Magistrate of Gurgiiori, that a large parly of the 
Mrd Cavalry troopers actually (led through Dclili onward to the Gurgann 
district on the very next day alter the outbreak, and that 10 men of this 
party and 20 of the horses were seized by the magistrate. At tho same 
time there is no doubt that the troops at Delili were prepared for tho 
occurrence of an outbreak at Miratb, and were fully resolved to slnnh by 
their comrades. 

1(1. It was when the native army at large saw the immense success of 
the Mirath and Delhi mutineers, and the disasters of the Br tish in the 
first instance, that they resolved to convert what had been a combination 
against supposed oppression into a struggle for empire and for a general 
niililaiy domination. The Sipahis hail tho command of all the public 
treasuries; no attempt was made to secure the treasure at out-stations ; 
tho tomptaiion to plunder was too great for tho virtue even of our bosl 
disposed regiments ; eacli corps acquired groat wealth as it mutinied ; as 
regiment after regiment fell away tho power of resistance on tho part of 
the Government lessened ; in short, so manifold were the inducements, so 
certain ilia spread of infection, so powerful tho effect of example, that no 
men acquainted with India could fail to see that such a mutiny and 
rebellion, unless trampled out at. once, unless quenched in the blood of the 
soldiers who first revolted, must extend everywhere like wild-fire. 

17. Next I am to state that Sir John Lawrence does not believe that 
there was any previous conspiracy, Muhammadan or oLlier, extending first 
through tho influential ctosos in the country, and then lu the native army. 
If there were such a thing, how comes iL that no trace lias been discovered 
in this part of India, the very quarter where any such conspiracy must 
have been hatched ? IIow can it reasonably be explained, why none of 
those who have adhered to our cause wore acquainted with such a con- 
spiracy? The number of those who were with us in Hindustan may 
have been small, as compared with the number of those who were against 
us; but still the number of our adherents was conhderablc. Of those, 
many remained true ro us under all trials; others again, died fighting on 
our side, yet not ono of these has ever been able to speak of any general 
conspiracy previous to the outbreak. Again, none of the mutineers and 
rebels who paid lor their guilt the forfeit of tlieir lives ever confessed in 
their last moments a knowledge of any such conspiracy, though they 
knew that any revelations on this subject would have saved them from 
dentil. Again, many papers of various kinds have come to hand, revealing 
important secrets, implicating many persons, jeopardising many lives, yet 
in all these, there has been no allusion to such a conspiracy. In all Ids 
inquiries the Chief Commissioner has never heard a word from a native 
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mouth, nor seen anything in any native document, that could convey even 
the impression that any general plot had existed. 

18, Furthermore, the Chief Commissioner considers that the conduct of 
the poo) do generally negatives the supposition of a general conspiracy. If 
the people had conspired with the army, why was not the first outbreak 
immediately followed by a general insnirection? If there was concei t and 
premeditation, then, why did not tho population obey the first signals of 
revolt, snob remarkable and encouraging siguals as they were ? Why did 
not all Hindustan rebel dircclly that Delhi had fallen to the mutineers, 
when the English there bad been massacred, when the troops had raised 
the bad characters of the city, ami with their aid had seized the treasure, 
magazines, and fortifications; when the king’s sons, courtiers, and re- 
tainers had joined, anil when the king himself had consented to head lire 
movement ¥ Why had not the population everywhere taken advantage 
immediately of our weakness? Our power in a largo portion of Hindustan « as 
temporarily paralysed. Our means were small ; and those moans we had 
were so placed as not to bo capah'e of being at once brought to bear 
against tho insurgents. And the Mi rath force did nothing. Tho fact is, 
that at first our enemies were not prepared to profit by such unforeseen and 
tremendous events. It was not till afterwards that the Muhammadans of 
Hindustan perceived that tho re-establishment of the tin uno of Delhi, 
the gradual rising of the Muhammadan population, and the losses of the 
British at so many stations, presented an opportunity when they might 
agairr strike for empire with some prospect of success. Tho fact that 
atterwards in many districts the people threw off or ignored our authority, 
and that many individuals, and some classes openly rose against us, will 
by no means prove a preconcerted conspiracy, but, on the contrary, will 
admit of much explanation. In no case did popular tumult precede the 
military outbreak; but, invariably where it occurred at all, it ensued upon 
a mutiny, like cairso following effect. The population generally wore 
passive at first. Then, as it appeared that the British wore being swept 
off the face of the land, every village began to follow its own course, in 
most districts there was, of course, more or less misconduct. But through 
the whole time tho people, even in the worst districts, never embarrassed 
us half as much as they would liavo done bad they been rebels at heart. 
Largo masses of people were coerced by tho mutineers into insurrection, if 
insurrection it could be called ; where, again, the mutineers were beaten 
mul expelled, the country rapidly settled down to peace, and order. 
Wherever our officers were aide to hold their own, tho people remained 
wholly or partially tranquil ; when British rule ceased, utter disorder 
necessarily followed. And certainly the common belief in Hindustan was 
that the British dominion had been extinguished. Furthermore, it is to 
be remembered that in India, as indeed in almost every other country, 
there exists a discontented class ready for any change, in the hope of its 
improving their condition. Moreover, in India especially, there are tribes 
by nature predatory, who before our rale subsisted on plunder and rapine. 
These were subdued more than half a century ago by our anna and our 
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policy. But the chnracterislies of those people survive in their descendants. 
The existin'!; generation cling to the predatory traditions of their fore- 
fathers. They long for a return of the days of misrule— the good old 
times, when those might talce who had the power, and those might keep 
who could. Most of them had indeed never seen a shot tired, and, living 
under the shadow of a strong Government, had become unwarlike. But, 
when our power became, eclipsed and our prestige dimmed, the old instinct, 
the innate love of plunder retived, and the strong began to prey upon tl e 
weak. Then, again, a considerable section of the pco| le, and especially 
the Muhammadans, tiro fanatical. This fanatici-m, loosed imm the bands of 
half a century, became a powerful engine against us. Whatever may lie 
the intrinsic merits of our rule, the people ot India can never target, that 
we are an alien race, in respect of colour, religion, habits, sympathies ; 
while we, on the other hand, practically forgetting this, and wiapping 
ourselves up in our pride, self-i chance, and leeling of superiority, neglect 
the most 01 dinary precautions for our own security, and throw off evon 
the slightest restraints on our freedom of actiou, though our very safely 
may depend upon such precautions. 

19. The preceding observations convey, in the Chief Commissioner's 
judgment, a fair idea of the condition of the people after the outbreak in 
the Dcldi territory, the Dudb, of the Ganges and the Jamnah, and 
Eohilkhand. In Oudh, however, the case was different ; there the popu- 
lation had been long inured to danger and waifare; their martial pride had 
been fostered by constant success in resistance to their own rulers, and by 
the vast numbers employed in foreign military service under the British, 
'.I hey had always lived free from civil restraint, and they had never felt 
the weight of our military power. After the province was annexed', we 
had not at all a string military position. We were virtually attempting 
to hold the province by troops drawn front itself; we had but one 
European regiment, and some European artillery, while we had upwards 
of 1L,000 indigenous troops, and while we had no European troops ready 
at hand in adjacent provinces. Yet, notwithstanding all this, we did, 
while acting with the best intentions, carry out some measures which had 
the effect of irritating various influential classes. As a counterpoise to 
such disaffection, we might have produced contentment and loyalty among 
other classes ; but our tenure of dominion bad been too short to effect this 
wl en the outbreak burst upon us. When the influential classes, whom 
ottr policy had provoked, lound that the native army were ripe for revolt, 
they added fuel to a rising fire; and, when the crisis arrived, mutiny was 
immediately followed liy insurrection. Had we hem able at once to march 
European or other reliable troops into Oudh in sufficient numbers, we might 
even then have beaten down opposition. But this wo could uot do; and 
many months passed away. During that interval our enemies consolidated 
their power, and even those most friendly to our rule were, from sheer 
necessity, driven to swell the ranks of our opponents. 

20. It may be that the Supreme Government have received information 
from other parts of India; but the foregoing conclusions regarding the 
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absence of any conspiracy, and the general conduct of the people, nro 
based upon Sir John Lawrence's knowledge and experience of the 
countries fiom tlie Janmali to the borders of Afghanistan, a trad of fu'l 
100,000 square miles, with a population of 30,000,1 00, and coin prism.* the 
very centra and focus of icbullion; the place of all others where such a 
conspiracy, if it had existed at all, would liavo been must likely to be 
discovered. 

21. Lt will bo seen that in the Deputy Judge Advocate General's 
Humming up at the Liial much slre-is is laid on the overtures made by the 
king to the Shall of Persia; but, as already remarked, nothing was elicited 
at the trial to show that these referred to n revolt either of the Bengal 
army or tlio people of Hindustan. The physician Ahsan Ullali declare-*, 
that these communications were indeed treasonable; that the king was 
dissatisfied chiefly because ho was not allowed to set aside his oldest 
son in tlio succession to the title; and that he had an idea of obtaining 
help from Persia and from Oudli, to which latter Ooutt also lie des- 
patched an emissary; but t.lio physician adds, that al though the subversion 
of tlio British Government was mentioned in these despatches, yit a revolt 
of the Sipalii army was never rcleired to as a means of accomplishing this. 
During the Persian war there is rea-on to know that intrigues were carried 
on between the Courts of Persia and Dohli; but it were hardly reasonable 
to suppose that if (lie Shah had really intended to give the King of Uehli 
any aid, or bad even believed that, a violent attempt would be rnado to 
subvert the British power in India, he would have made peace with ub just 
at the critical time of our fortunes, thereby releasing, fur tlio succour of 
India, the troops which would otherwise be locked up in Persia. Again, 
if the Shall liad really been cogn'santof such an attempt, would lie not 
have sent his emissaries to Peshawar and into the Punjab? liad he done 
this, some signs of intrigue would have certainly been perceptible, but 
none whatever wero discovered; in fact, all that wo have learnt regarding 
the intriiiucs of the king and his party show that that lie did not look to 
any conspiracy or combination in India itself, blit rather to foreign aid 
from beyond the frontier, from Persia or from Russia. Indeed, tlio notions 
develop* d are generally so absurd as to show that these intrigues wire 
destitute of any reasonable plan, and ivero conceived by ; ergons in a great 
measure ignorant of ilie subject. 

22. The Chief Commissioner’s op'mions and conclusions on this im- 
portant subject have now been stated without reserve. The terrible 
oxporiince ot Hindustan during 1857 must ever bo applicable to all other 
provinces of the empire; it should command attention in the Punjab 
especially. Th,e Chief Commissioner has every reason to speak well of the 
PaiijtUu troops, and indeed it would he difficult to praise loo highly their 
services during the present war ; they have resisted sore temptations, and 
undergone severe trials. Nevertheless, there was a time when it seemed 
doubtful what course they wniill ultimately adopt; ami the Chief Com- 
missioner fully believes that, had we failed to take Uelili last autumn, 
even their fidelity would not have remained proof against the bad example 
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around them. At that juncture the Chief Commissioner himself could not 
avoid apprehending the day when, besides the British soldiers, there would 
be no man on our side. That such a day did not arrive is due only, in the 
Chief Commissioner’s eyes, to the infinite mercy of the Almighty. The 
misfortunes and calamities which we experienced in Afghanistan m 1842 
were renewed and surpassed in Hindustan during 1857. The issue has 
been less disastrous, because in the last instance the country was less 
strong, the people loss formidable, and our resources less distant; blit, 
above all, because the Almighty Disposer of Events, though apparently 
determined to humble, had not resolved to destroy us. Many thoughtful 
and experienced men now in India believe that we have been extricated 
from destruction only by a series of miracles. It is no exaggeration to 
affirm, that in many instances tbe mutineers acted as if a curse rested on 
their cause. Had a single lender of ability risen amongst them, nay, had 
they followed any other course hut the infatuated course which they 
actually did pursue in many instances, we must have been lost beyond 
redemption ; but such a destruction was not decreed ; it was a struggle 
between Christianity and civilisation on the one side and barbarism and 
heathenism on the other. That we escaped from destruction, and even 
obtained success, can be accounted for in no other way than by attributing 
it all to the operation of the Divine Will. And now, having been preserved 
by Providence thus far victorious, it urgently behoves us to strive to gain 
a right understanding of the real circumstances which brought on this 
crisis, II' we can but acquire this, then there is hope that we may profit 
by a knowledge of the past, and in future avoid those orrors which had 
well-nigh led to our ruin, 

23, In conclusion, I am to submit the Chief Commissioner’s recom- 
mendation in regard to the future disposal of the prisoner Muhammad 
Bahadur Shah, ex-King of Delhi. The Chief Commissioner suggests, then, 
that the said prisoner lie transported beyond the seas as a felon, and be 
kept in some island or settlement, where he will be entirely isolated from 
all other Muhammadans. As regards the prisoner's wife, Zinat-Malial, 
and his son, Jawiin Bakht, no charges having been exhibited against them, 
and the latter being only 17 years of age, but they both having been 
presen tat Dehli, the Chief Commissioner suggests that they be allowed the 
option of accompanying the prisoner to his place of transportation; and 
that, in the event of their declining to do so, they be confined as State 
prisoners somewhere in tire Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency. 

24. While forwarding these proceedings, I am to state that the Chief 
Commissioner commends to the favourable consideration of the Supreme 
Government the able exertions of Major J. P. Harrioit, of 3rd Light 
Cavalry, the Deputy Judge Advocate General, in conducting this pro- 
tracted. trial. The Chief Commissioner also desires to bring to notice the 
valuable services of Mr. James Murphy, Collector of Customs, who acted 
as interpreter to the Court. This gentleman, unaided by any nranshi, 
translated all the numerous and difficult documents adduced at the trial ; 
he also read the originals before the Court, and conducted the examination 
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of Llio native witnesses. The translatrou', arc belie veil to be exceedingly 
faithful ; and the circumstance that he was able to dispense with native 
assistance in the work ensured sccreey and other advantages, and evinced 
his eminent attainments as an Urdu and Persian scholar. The Chief 
Commissioner, I am to add, contemplates shortly proposing some reward in 
helialf of this moritorious officer. 

I have, &e. 

(signed) It. Tnun, is. 


(True copy.) 

(signed) J. W. Kayii, 

Secretary in the Political and Secret Departments. 
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